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“What effect 


does advertising 
have on 
recognition 2” 


*George L. Staudt 
Account Executive 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 





co : RECOGNITION TRENDS FOR EIGHT PRODUCTS 
Mc | aw-Hill Research had the answer ADVERTISED IN A BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Per Cent of Subscribers Recognizing Company as Manufacturer 
Fe] Before Advertising Gy Atte: 8 ads pk | After 23 ads 
While Advertising Manager for an industrial equipment wc oll +a pepe oil 
manufacturer, George Staudt wanted to measure the an er 
effect of a continuing advertising campaign on recogni- A £ 34 47] 

tion of specific products. By surveying subscribers to 

















one business magazine before and during the campaign, 





McGraw-Hill’s Research Department found: 








All products rose in recognition. The greatest in- 
crease for a single product was 200% over the rec- 
ognition level before advertising began, while the 


over-all increase in per cent of subscribers who rec- 
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ognized any one or more of the products was 32%. 











Studies such as these are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a better From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 5193: Recog- 
nition was measured by ability of subscribers to associate with 
c Company the products it manufactured. Questionnaires were sent 
ness magazines helps create more sales. to separate cross-sections of 1,500 subscribers for each of first two 

By concentrating your advertising in one or more of surveys. For the final mailing, every other name in the two pre- 
vious lists was selected to provide a comparable group of 1,500. 
. ae : From the first mailing, the 186 replies from subscribers who could 
kets, you can increase recognition of your products not have seen the first ad in the campaign were analyzed. To get a 
among the key buying influence factors. copy of Sheet 5193, contact your McGraw-Hill office. 


understanding of how good advertising in good busi- 


the McGraw-Hill magazines serving your major mar- 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


_«* 
Tweet 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





“Who do you want to sell to? 


Anybody who is anybody in Metalworking 
uses THOMAS REGISTER 


Anybody who is anybody in the 
Electrical Field uses THOMAS REGISTER 


Anybody who is anybody in Missiles and 
Aviation uses THOMAS REGISTER 


Anybody who. is anybody in Utilities 
uses THOMAS REGISTER 


In Fact- anybody who is anybody in any field who wants 
to buy anything industrial, buys and uses THOMAS 
REGISTER to locate sources of supply. 


*Apclogies to D. Webster et al. 


23,486 ABC Paid Circulation 
12,252 National Advertisers 
45,000 Paid Informative Advertisements 





{ rove it yourself Call any number of purchasing 
agents—4 out of 5 will tell you they buy and use TR for purchasing 


me QD) THOMAS ©: 


Where Buying Inquiries are born! 








Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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a penetrating look at reader qualification 


Each month, a typical cross-section of PIT AND 
QUARRY’s readers come under intense observa- 
tion. We call it our CONTINUOUS READERSHIP 
SURVEY .. . a first-hand, authoritative survey 
among producers of sand and gravel, crushed stone, 
cement, gypsum, lime and other mineral products. 
All are PIT AND QUARRY readers . . . and their 
response to our questionnaire gives us a clear-cut 
view of their buying qualifications. 


Perhaps most important of all, is the fact that this 


send for your copy 


This brochure gives all 
the facts concerning 
PIT AND QUARRY’s 
Continuous Reader- 
ship Survey .. . and 
what it means to you 
as an advertiser. Write 





for your copy, today. 
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CONTINUOUS READERSHIP SURVEY offers 
our editors a yardstick with which to measure the 
effectiveness of their editorial product. And after all 
the better the editorial, the more interest generated 
among our readers. 


Advertisers, too, share in this reward, for one of 
the direct benefits of CRS is a continuous verifica- 
tion of PIT AND QUARRY ’s subscriber list. Thus, 
the right men, exposed to the right editorial fare, 
add up to prime prospect for any advertiser. 
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shop talk 


= We recently overheard this re- 
mark about a friend: “He’s a good 
man. I can’t understand why he’s 
still just editing a business paper.” 

We got to thinking about that 
statement and began to apply it to 
the entire field of business publica- 
tion editing. While it’s true that 
many business paper editors prob- 
ably don’t make as much money as 
they could in other jobs for which 
they would qualify, there are some 
compensations that come with the 
job that would be difficult to find 
any place else. 

We've always claimed: that the 
primary qualification of a good edi- 
tor is what we call “a high curiosity 
quotient.” Good business paper edi- 
tors are just naturally curious about 
a lot of things . . . and their jobs 
give them an opportunity to search 
out the answers and then share 
them with others. 

Another important factor is the 
opportunity to associate with inter- 
esting and important people. A 
business paper editor has the op- 
portunity to become close to the 
leaders in his field, regardless of 
their age, bank account or social 
status—and be accepted by them. 

A good editor enjoys taking an 
active part in things and his job 
keeps him active. He likes to keep 
abreast of developments in his field, 
and his job permits him to become 
especially well informed about 
what’s going on. 

Editors enjoy the creative chal- 
lenge of their work . . . and the op- 
portunity of seeing tangible results 
as each new issue rolls off the 
presses. 

There’s also a sense of satisfac- 
tion that comes with frequently be- 
ing asked for your opinion and help 
by those who honestly want it. . . 
the feeling of being accepted as an 
“expert.” 

But probably the most important 


Complete table of contents... 


“bonus” that comes with the job of 
business publication editor is the 
opportunity to contribute to the 
progress of an industry. No business 
paper can continue to thrive if it 
does not provide leadership to the 
industry it serves and the task of 
putting that leadership to work for 
progress falls upon the editor. 


= What's ahead for ’59? . . . Usual- 
ly, IM waits until its January issue 
to go into the forecasting business. 
But we’re moving the calendar 
ahead and preparing a special re- 
port for next month’s issue. 

In the September IM you'll find 
several special reports which are 
timed to coincide with budget-plan- 
ning time. 

Leading industrial admen are be- 
ing asked for their forecasts on the 
outlook for industrial advertising in 
1959. These reports will provide in- 
dications as to the general tempo of 
industrial advertising during the 
coming year. 

Top officials of the leading busi- 
ness paper advertisers are being 
asked to provide IM readers with a 
glimpse into the future of industrial 
marketing within the specific fields 
covered by their companies. 

Then there will be IM’s annual 
report on business publication 
trends prepared by Angelo R. Ven- 
ezian. This report has special signif- 
icance this year and is being pre- 
sented two months ahead of sched- 
ule because of the immediate im- 
portance of the information it 
provides. 

You'll also find a special checklist 
to make sure of increased sales and 
profits in 59 and two important 
“how to” articles on preparing ad 
budgets. 


pages4&5 





. « . DEVOTED TO 
CREATIVE APPLICATIONS 


in assembling and fastening 
the products of industry! 


To date, advertisers wishing to reach the 
assembly and fastener market have ad- 
vertised in 37 various horizontal publica- 
tions . . . publications that offer only a 
“fringe” circulation in this field and last 
year devoted only one per cent of their 
editorial features to assembly and fastener 
operation. NOW .. . advertisers can 
cover this market with one publication... 
Hitchcock’s ASSEMBLY and FASTENER 
ENGINEERING. Editorial policy .. . 
stress creative applications . . . educate 
manufacturers to consider the final as- 
sembly cost and not the initial cost of the 
fastener . . . show how to mechanize to 
reduce assembly costs. 


CIRCULATION: 26,500 Guaranteed 


minimum circulation. 


READERS: engineers, including de- 
sign, process, method, production, manu- 
facturing and standards engineers .. . 
production and purchasing groups. 


Interested in this 1.4 billion dollar in- 
dustry? ... plan now to advertise in the 
only publication devoted entirely to this 
market ... write or wire or telephone for 
additional information on ASSEMBLY 
and FASTENER ENGINEERING, 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON e ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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TABLE OF 


P eos 
A sure way to get better technical publicity ............. 

In order to have really good technical publicity, the adman or publicist 
must form a working partnership with the engineers who provide the 
technical information. In this article, a professional pr man tells how 


Michael K. Bonner 


jo about forming this essential partnership. 


Coordinating your foreign subsidiaries’ advertising . 


“A real strength of American companies overseas is that they belong 
to a world-wide organization, but this advantage is not strongly 
brought out in their promotion,” says the author of this article. Here's 


what he suggests should be done about it. Oscar S. Cornejo 


The adman’s place in industrial marketing ........ 


If you're an industrial advertising manager wondering how you fit 
into the total marketing structure, read this story and find out how one 
ad manager built himself and his department a really big role. 

K. S. Brock 


A basic guide to company communications ......... 


eee 


This article, the eighth in IM’s “Encyclopedia of Marketing” series 
covers the field of printed company communications all the way from 
the lowly plant bulletin board to the annual report to employes. It tells 
what factors go into making successful use of the various internal 
communications media, and it includes a 10-point checklist to help 
company communications people do a more effective over-all job. 

Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


TV format puts comph in sales mecéting ....... 


This article tells how LeBlond Machine Tool Co. added a tv motif to its 
sales meeting and subtracted the usually inherent boredom and leth 


argy. Richard J. Reif and Alexander Stolley 


“Mow does YOUR house organ measure up? ....... 


Here’s a 74-question test to help you find out what's wrong—and 


right—with your company’s internal publication. W. H. Depperman 


Why the farm is an industrial market ............. 


Here are some startling statistics that may make you take a new look 


at an often overlooked industria] market. 
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Old-time sales method nets new business for Pfizer ...... 142 


In this modern day and age of market research and other aids to 
“automated selling,” Chas. Pfizer & Co.’s Chemical Sales Div. proves 
that the old “smokestack-chasing” method of developing new business 
can pay big dividends. 


Why Bemis’s centennial was a big success ............---. 
Here’s a company that decided its 100th anniversary celebration 


should be a joint effort by all employes. Results prove that decision 
was correct. Mildred Weiler 


How Clark speeds up sales and service ..........+-+++:. 


Clark Equipment Co. triples the speed of sales and service communi- 
cations with 13,000 miles of leased wires. 


How Mayhew does a month’s sales analysis in one day ... . 


This article tells how an oil field supply company speeded up sales 
analysis and quotation through use of a modern punched-card ac- 
counting installation. Charles M. Mayhew 


How to get more market facts — faster ..........+-55+- 


IM’s new Market Data Book is one of industrial advertising’s most 
valuable aids for spotlighting markets and trends and securing media 
information. This short article tells what's in the Data Book and how 
to use it, and it includes additional information on media listings. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business Letters to the editor 
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Pep Marketing aids 


Cempany communications 
Marketing research 


Copy chasers EAR (dance 
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ious 9 Problems in industrial marketing 


For the record 
Sales promotion ideas 


Advertiser changes Shop talk 
Agency changes : Top management forum 
Media changes Trends 

IM reprints available Washington report 


Industrial shows ~ ote Which ad attracted more readers 





THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 


Mr. Gustav D. Richter 


Account Executive 
The Jaqua Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Mr. Richter says, “There is no reces 
sion in selling. It is no tougher now 
than it has ever been, providing the 
force behind it is commensurate with 
the job to be done. To this end, we're 
backing up our clients’ selling efforts 
by recommending increased trade 
paper advertising schedules to ac 
complish several important iasks: 
1. More continuity of the advertis- 
ing message with harder selling. 
2. Keeping present customers. sold 
and laying the groundwork for 
new sales. 
3. Promoting increased sales activity 
in new markets. 
“Contrary to the old baseball axiom 
‘Hit ’em where they aren't, we say 
‘Hit ’em where they are.’ That’s why 
trade paper advertising is an impor- 
tant consideration in our clients’ ad- 
vertising programs. That is why 
HITCHCOCK’S WOOD WORKING 
has been chosen to carry its part of 
the increased selling burden we must 
all shoulder.” 
Talk to your Man from Hitchcock soon 
for information on how Hitchcock 
publications will help present your 
sales story ... better. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 


Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineeri 
Grinding and Fini “0 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool “Cyclopedia” 
faseenoty and Fastener Engineering 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation’s Directory 
School Bus Trends 
WOOD WORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitcheock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON 7 ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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The decline and fall of 


@ In the years when industry was much smaller and less complex, sales- 
men could quite frequently make cold calls, tell a start-to-finish story 
about their products, and win orders unassisted. But few marketing 
managements today would dare stake their success on “single-handed 
selling.” 


First, of course, salesmen no longer have enough time. Research indi- 
cates that the average industrial salesman sees each of his prospective 
customers less than three times a year. This puts all the odds against 
single-handed seiling. 


Second, marketing managers know that cold calls no longer produce 
many orders. Members of the Sales Executives Club of New York esti- 
mate that less than 10 orders, on the average, result from 100 cold calls. 


Single-handed selling has thus been steadily losing ground for years 
to integrated marketing: marketing which makes it possible for sales- 
men to concentrate on applying their products to prospects’ recognized 
and acknowledged needs, rather than scratching for business where 
none may even potentially exist. 


Integrated marketing recognizes that most industrial orders are ini- 
tiated by buyers rather than by sellers—that purchases are made by 
buyers to answer needs, and that far more needs exist that can ever 
be profitably created or discovered by even the most alert salesman. 


In integrated marketing, advertising is assigned the job of arousing 
interest in your products, among as many potential customers as 
possible. And instantly accessible catalogs are depended upon to pro- 
vide the specific product information industry’s buyers almost always 
want first when they are ready to buy. New York Sales Executives 





3-PHASE INDUSTRIAL MARKETING FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY 








INSTANTLY 


ADVERTISING ACCESSIBLE 

to arouse CATALOGS 

and maintain to provide 

interest in specifying and 

@ company’s buying information 
products whenever buying 
needs arise 


SALESMEN 

to furnish 
technical assistance 
to buyers, 

close the orders, 
and provide 
customer service 




















RESULT: MORE ORDERS, MORE ORDERS PER SALESMAN, INCREASED PROFITS 
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— “gingle-handed selling’ 


Club members estimate that when a salesman is invited to call by a 
prospect who has first studied his company’s catalog, he has a 300 
per cent better chance of landing an order than when he calls cold. 


As industrial marketers evaluate the principles of integrated market- 
ing, they concentrate increasingly on making their catalogs as easy 
as possible for buyers to find and use. They know that optimum use 
of their catalogs brings new efficiency to the whole business of mar- 
keting their products—focuses their salesmen’s time on prospects who 
are ready to buy—results in more orders per salesman and lower costs 
per order. 


These good things happen, however, only when a manufacturer’s cata- 
log is instantly accessible to his potential customers whenever they 
want it. And in six basic markets (product design, plant engineering, 
metalworking production, general building, industrial construction, 
light construction) Sweet’s Catalog Service can make sure your cata- 
log is never misplaced, misfiled, or lost—but always at hand to help 
buyers initiate buying actions in your favor. 


Any Sweet’s office will be glad to tell you more about how this unique 
service can tie your marketing program together, and help you achieve 
more orders at lower cost. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St., N. Y¥. 18 
Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market . . . the way industry wants to buy 





FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 


Gilbert R. Herdt, Supervisor, Facilities Planning, 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, has this 
to say on the importance of manufacturers’ catalogs: 

“A department responsible for helping to select, 
and approving all purchases of, production and plant 
operating equipment is sorely handicapped without 
immediate access to a wide range of manufacturers’ 
catalogs. 

“Our experience at Grumman has been that the 
Sweet’s system of pre-filing manufacturers’ catalogs 
in bound, classified, and indexed volumes is most con- 
venient and time-saving. Manufacturers who distrib- 
ute their catalogs via Sweet’s render a real service to 


engineers everywhere.” 

















This 60-inch coarse crusher at a huge taconite mine in Minnesota is the world’s largest. Weighing 114 
million lbs., it is set 167 feet deep into solid rock, will crush 3,500 long tons of taconite rock per hour. 
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and its key men look to E & MJ first 


When planning new markets or new sales 
goals for your equipment, think of mining. 
Increasing demands throughout the world 
call for continued expansion of output. The 
U.S. alone, with only 7% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, now consumes about 40% of the 
world’s major minerals. Behind this growth 
are figures like these: 
1. One new market for aluminum is today’s 
automobile, averaging about 40 pounds per 
car exclusive of power steering and brakes— 
a 250% increase in three years. 
2. Boron products have more than doubled 
their usage in a decade—and with research 
into boron as a gasoline additive, in jet and 
missile fuels, new plastic compounds and other 
areas, they should continue to mushroom. 
3. To meet growing demands, coal mining 
plans capital expenditures of $300 million 
yearly until at least 1960. 
4. Technological progress is the key to growth 
in metal and nonmetallic mining . . . last year 
E & MJ served management’s extensive in- 
formation needs on some 104 metals and 
minerals with 1,095 editorial pages, over 40% 
more than this field’s second publication. 
More key management men, responsible for 
exploration, mining and processing, subscribe 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Serving the Mining Industries 


to E & MJ than to any other mining publica- 
tion. To keep them abreast of the latest world- 
wide developments, nine full-time E & MJ 
editors travel over 90,000 miles a year to re- 
port at firsthand on production, technology 
and economic demands . . . use the services of 
18 special domestic correspondents and 
McGraw-Hill’s World News Service in 54 
foreign countries. 

As the industry’s leading information source 
and editorial authority, E & MJ is also the 
top advertising value. Last year, it carried 
2,012 display pages, 78% more than the next 
publication. 

Yes, mining is a growing market for both 
established products and new equipment de- 
velopments. In coal mining, with automation 
pointing the way to lower cost per ton, manu- 
facturers seeking to reach coal executives and 
operators bought 60% more display advertis- 
ing in COAL AGE than in the next publica- 
tion in 1957. 

It all adds up to an expanding market. As 
the mining industry makes its plans to invest 
in more capital equipment, you can reach the 
men who will specify these purchases by con- 
centrating in the magazines they read and de- 
pend on... McGraw-Hill’s Mining Publications. 


ABP 


COAL AGE 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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. serving America’s tremendous and ever-growing metalworking and metal 
producing industry. The only metalworking publication which gives readers news 
the week it happens. It keeps key metalworking executives constantly informed 
on industry developments, engineering and production trends, markets and 
prices. Its editorial appeal is horizontal—of interest to administrative, engineer- 
ing, production and purchasing executives. It offers readers more than 3600 
pages of metalworking news and features each year, painstakingly gathered, 
evaluated and presented by specialists in 16 major news areas and by a staff of 
20 full-time, top-flight editors. With a market-geared circulation that is now more 
than 50,000, it covers 21,817 of the metalworking plants having 20 or more 
plant production workers—those with 97% of the buying power. It blankets 
every important segment of the metalworking industry, with balanced coverage 
of key buying and specifying executives. 


u) ® © 


The Iron Age is published by Chilton—a company with the resources and ex- 
perience to make each of 16 trade and industrial publications outstanding. 
In keeping with policy, the staff of The Iron Age devotes full time to the publi- 
cation, striving for editorial excellence and quality circulation, earning the 
confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 





hilton] 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56t/ s« Ph 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The [ron Age « Hardware Age + The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal » Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Hardware World 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Distribution Age « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Vive la 


in more detail, than ever before! 


This is the season when figures are mighty 
important. Figures, that is, about the metal- 
working market...and facts about the publica- 
tions that cover it. 


Best way tocompare the advantages MACHINERY 
offers with those of any other publication in the 
field is to know all the facts. And the best time 
to get those facts is right now — because media 
and coverage and budgets and schedules for ’59 
will need to be analyzed with greater care, and 


So...get all the facts —quickly, clearly and 
concisely—about the metalworking market and 
how best to cover it. Refer to MACHINERY’S 
newly published “Facts” booklet, plus a current 
copy of MACHINERY itself. 


Then you'll understand and appreciate the dif- 
ference between MACHINERY and any other 
publication in the field. Vive la differénce! 





So you think you may have a difficult time this year working out 1959 
budgets and schedules to cover the metalworking market? Not so—because 
MACHINERY’S newly published Facts Booklet analyzes in detail this gigan- 
tic metalworking market. And, of course, it tells you how your 1959 
advertising can saturate that Market by directly covering the known 
specifying and buying influences throughout all volume-producing plants. 


MACHINERY’S new Facts Booklet gives you concise, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on metalworking...tells you how big the market is—where it is... 
who it is... how it buys the tools, materials and equipment you have to sell. 
And just to whet your appetite for facts, here’s an example... 


Only 13% of the 60,000-odd metalworking plants in America do over 88% 
of the business. In these plants, small groups of “working executives” 
have the authority to specify and buy the needed tools, materials and 
equipment. These are your top targets—your most profitable prospect 
plants and buyers. 


Knowing these plants, MACHINERY also identifies your target buyers in 
them (many of whom are inaccessible to salesmen)...then makes sure that 
everyone receives his personal copy of MACHINERY every month, thus 
assuring you of a waste-free circulation kept constantly in balance with 
the pattern of metalworking buying-power. 


There’s the difference between MACHINERY and other publications in the 
field—one big reason why MACHINERY is your most effective and econom- 
ical advertising buy for 1959! 


For complete information on the metalworking market and MACHINERY’S 
influence in this market—get the new Facts Booklet, plus a copy of 
MACHINERY itself. Ask your MACHINERY Representative, or write directly 
to The Industrial Press, Publishers, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








Theories of media buying 


The case for the 
Investment Approach 


Some media men take this approach. 


Instead of just “buying space,” they invest their 
companies’ dollars, and they expect a solid re- 
turn on every dollar invested. To ensure this 
return, they dig relentlessly, everlastingly, for 
tangible, demonstrable facts. 


These media men go through the fine print of 
an ABC Statement the way their Wall Street 
counterparts dig into a balance sheet and finan- 
cial report, looking for hard, comparative facts. 
And they can tell the difference between a spec- 
ulative, “shoe string” stock, and a blue chip of 
consistent investment value every time. But 
whether the objective be immediate income, 
safety, or long-range growth, when they find 
value they don’t hesitate to put all their eggs in 


one basket. 


In selecting an advertising medium in the elec- 
trical industry, approach it from the investor’s 
viewpoint. Check the soundness of editorial con- 
tent, circulation methods and growth; consider 
the extra dividends of 4-to-1 reader preference; 
weigh carefully such items as advertiser ac- 
ceptance, cost per thousand, and all the addi- 
tional objective information in ABC Statements, 
the NIAA Media Data Form, and independently 
conducted surveys. Then read the magazines, 
visit their offices, meet their editors, and talk to 
industry leaders who are in a position to know. 


Whether your position is aggressive or defen- 
sive, short-range or long-, there’s only one “best 
buy.” May we show you the evidence? 
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this is how 


Paper Trade Journal 
is compared to other publications 
in the field 


by readers... by advertisers 


based on “votes” based on ad pages 
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In twelve independent surveys the cus- Suppliers to pulp and paper mills are con- 
tomers, prospects and executives in pulp stantly ‘‘voting” with dollars when they buy 
and paper mills were asked to express their space to help sell their products and 
preference for publications in the field. services. In the first six months of 1958 
Cumulative results, presented ,eraphically they again cast the, most votes for PAPER 
above, show the most “votes” for PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 

TRADE JOURNAL. 


Paper Trade Journal 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York @ 


“the most useful paper” 
PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO « DENVER « LOS ANGELES ¢ DALLAS « MIAMI e« 
HOUSTON * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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Eighth in a series of authoritative articles on Presentation for More Effective Readership, sponsored by the petroleum industry's leading publication — The Oil and Gas Journal 


“This Is The Age a... WS WING , 


John W. DeWolf, Vice President and Director of Research, 
G. M. Basford Co., New York, concludes the discussion on 
his findings in a study of three years of Starch reports on 


advertising pages in The Oil and Gas Journal. 


“We have pointed out in this series some of the 
principal factors which influence noting scores of 
advertisements in the Journal, as revealed in the 
Starch readership studies of the magazine. We've 
analyzed the importance of size and position and 
the element of visual magnetism in capturing and 
holding the reader’s attention in this modern ‘Age 
of Viewing’. There is still another factor that in- 
fluences noting scores, and that is interest. An ad 
that is on a subject of high interest to oil people, 
or an ad that looks as if it contains useful informa- 
tion, will always get an above-average rating in The 
Oil and Gas Journal.” 


House-organs interest readers. . . 








ey ome come ees tains useful information for 
N EWS the reader. Journal advertisers 

= Spindlotep Roars in Agsin who use this format generally 
tor Mti-million TY Avdionce 
et get very good noted and read- 


most scores. 

“However, there’s quite a con- 
trast between these advertis- 
ers’ poorest house-organ ads 
and their best ones. In nearly 
every case, their best ads are 











the ones that have an interest- 





ing picture, or which have 








oil-industry interest, as well as 








obviously containing useful 
21% : : 
information. For example, the 
“We mentioned the house-organ format pre- ad on the left has a more interesting content to 
viously as being an effective means of attracting the oil man than the ad on the right. It got a 


readers. This type of ad looks as though it con- _ noted rating of 33% — the other, 21%.” 
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Tell an interesting story. 





“Here’s an ad which is not of the house-organ 
type, but obviously contains a lot of information. 
This ad got an above-average noted score. The use 
of a lot of words, and a format of this type, make 
it appear that you have an interesting story to tell, 
and it doesn’t frighten readers away — it usually 
catches and holds their attention.” 


If you have a new product... 


“Information on new products will almost always 
interest readers of The Oil and Gas Journal. And 
when you have this kind of information to present, 
you should play it straight, as this ad has done. 
Show the product, talk about its being new, use 
pictures to show its features, etc.” 















“You can’t, of course, count on just long copy and 
technical-appearing copy always being of interest, 
but if you find a story and tell it convincingly, 
you'll find that the readers believe your ad is of 
interest. For example, this advertiser told a story 
about an unusual drilling operation, with charts, 
explanatory copy, etc. Note the high readership — 
16% remembered seeing the ad; 13% read at least 
half of it. This is a sure sign of interest.” 
















What doesn’t 
interest Journal 
readers? 













“By and large, I found 
that ads which are not 
directed specifically to 
oil-industry readers are 
likely to be of low in- 
terest. For example, this 
ad could have run in 
any book. It got only an 
8% noted rating in the 
Journal. The advertiser 
might have stopped 
more Journal readers 
had he changed just the 
headline, for example, 
to make it more perti- 
nent to the oil industry. 
(Most publishers are 
glad to do this—a 
simple type-setting job 
—for companies who 
want to use the same ad 
in magazines covering 
other industries). 

“The old bromides also fail to interest readers of 
almost all books— including The Oil and Gas 
Journal. ‘Dependability’, for example, generated a 
score of only 5%.” 
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To review 


“If your ad is cluttered, if 
it is not particularly inter- 
esting, and if it 
beamed especially at the 
reader of the Journal — 


is not 


you can expect a noted 
score of from 5 to 10%. 


“With good visual mag- 
netism — but still no great 
interest to readers of the 


Journal — you can get 


then... 


“By being interesting you 
can get noted scores of 
above 25% — even though, 
to be of interest, you may 
have to sacrifice something 
in the way of visual mag- 


netism. 


“If you combine every- 
thing — color, visual mag- 
netism, and interest, (even 


without position) you can 
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one of the highest 


noted scores up to 20 or 
25%. 


get 
scores in the book.” 














Will all ads look the same if we follow these 


rules? 


“Someone once said to me, ‘If I do what you say, 
the only difference between my ads and everyone 
else’s will be in the words and the pictures.’ Would 
that be so bad? The only difference between today’s 
newspaper and yesterday’s are the words and the 
pictures...and yet people will read today’s paper 
even though they read yesterday’s. The only dif- 
ference between what the editors write on one page 
and on another are the words and the pictures. Let’s 
take a look.” 











“Here is an editorial page from the Journal. Starch 
studies showed that 58% of the Journal’s readers 
remembered having seen this article, and 38% read 
half or more of it. 














“This article got a noted score of 55% and a read- 
most of 31%. These articles are very much alike — 
except the words and the pictures are different. 
Yet each stopped more than half the readers of the 
book, and were read by more than one-third. Most 
advertisers would be satisfied with scores like 
these!” 





High rated ads do not look alike. . . 


“With so many variables to work with — size of 
space, position, visual magnetism, and interest in 
the content — all of which affect the noted rating 
— the ads that get high ratings are clearly distinc- 
tive. For example, here are two spreads that re- 
ceived very high ratings in The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal. Both use big pictures. Both are highly inter- 
esting. One got a noted rating of 46%, the other a 
noted rating of 40%. Nobody can say that they 
looked anything alike.” 
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Summing up... 


“You'll be ahead of the game if you keep your ads 

simple. Play it straight. Aim your ad at the oil 

industry — find illustrations that are of interest to 

these particular readers. Treat your readers as 

adults. Don’t try to trick them. Give a perfectly 

straightforward sales messagre. Don’t hesitate to sell 
your product. If it is 
new, or if it is of in- 
terest to oil-industry 
people, even in this 
“Age of Viewing’, 
they'll stop and read 
about it.” 

















alll, 
































“Here are two ads which used men as focal points. 
The formats are very much alike. Both got noted 
scores of 38%. Yet each has its own identity, as the 


reader would quickly recognize.” 








Although the Journal has several thousand more paid 
subscribers than any other publication in the operating 
phases of the industry (drilling, producing, transporto- 
tion and refining)... yet we believe there are several 
other things far more important to our advertisers than 
just numbers alone. 


It does not matter how fine or how large our circulation 
may be -- if our editors and advertisers do not get their 
messages ocross to our readers. 


That's why we have been stressing the need for editors 
and advertisers to work together in improving their pre- 
sentation techniques in this “Age of Viewing”. By so 
doing, we'll all benefit ... especially our readers (your 
customers). 


Published Every Monday by 
THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 S.| cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


— 














Responsibility for providing Rock Island with pure water is only one of the duties of Mr. Harley Boeke, Director of Utilities. 


You Can't Generalize About City Engineers 


In many small municipalities the man called city engineer 
carries as many as four other titles and personally supervises 
street maintenance, water supply, waste disposal, and parks. 
On the other hand, in bigger cities the city engineer works 
with other engineering-trained associates like Harley Boeke 
of Rock Island, Illinois. Mr. Boeke is called Director of 
Utilities, in charge of water works and sewage treatment. 





Mr. Boeke tells why city engineers and department heads 
continue to prefer THE AMERICAN CITY: “As a city 
official concerned with engineering and technical matters, 
I find the articles and ads in THE AMERICAN CITY 
of great value. They keep me informed on both proven 
and newly developed products, processes and methods. My 
professional knowledge has grown from studying the case- 
history solutions to engineering problems of both small and 
big cities.” 


Over 440 manufacturers advertised in THE AMERICAN 
CITY in 1957. Make sure that municipal engineers like 
Mr. Boeke see your advertising in 1958. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 
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across the electrical-electronic 
market...wherever it takes 
electrical engineering to put 
your product to work 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEES 


puts yg 
adve 


ELECTRICAL | | 
ENGINEERING | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

the electrical engineers’ own magazine, 

reaches a bigger market than any utility or 
design magazine—a major part of the tremendous 
17 billion dollar electrical-electronic market 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
33 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK 18 

















ELECTRONICS .. . At RCA’s 
Needham Heights plant, trays 
with magnetic beads are : 
readied for baking in an electric 
furnace. Beads are tiny ferrite 
cores and must be subjected to 
temperatures of 1,100 to 1,350 
Degrees C. When completed, 
they will be strung on fine 
copper wires to form the 
‘‘memory"’ assembly for an 

(cif-tei agelalromecelanleleic-1am ce) mail) 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


























Research, advanced engineering, knowledge of physical sciences 
and the intellectual processes of man will lead us to a 
commuters schedule to the moon...someday, maybe soon. 


Extensive research of the $10-billion aircraft and missiles industry 
proved the need of a publication aimed exclusively at the 


practical production and engineering men—the men responsible 


for design, production and procurement...the major 

buying and specifying group in the industry. This market of 
over 19,000 is yours in AIRCRAFT AND MIssILES MANUFACTURING. 
Because of scientifically controlled circulation, you reach 

the men interested in you, your product and service. AMM does 
not deliver airports, airlines, base operations or travel agents. 


Specialized editorial emphasis on practical, detailed, up-to-date 

technical information, aimed at the practical manufacturing 

function of the aircraft and missile industry, written with the 

reader in mind, is what you find in the editorial pages of AMM. 

Here you will read such features as...“P & W Numerical Control”... 
“Magnesium Extrusions’ ...“High Temp Lubes and Silicone”... plus many 
timely departments and features. For AMM is the industry magazine 
edited with the aircraft and missile technical man in mind. 


It is as simple as that. No publication serves the needs of the 
men in design, production and procurement as directly as AMM. 
Here over 19,000 buyers and specifiers in this $10-billion 
industry look for your advertising message. Take advantage 

of this unduplicated market place now. 


Artwork courtesy Aeronautical Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39,\Pa. SHerwood 8-2000 





ow to stand out 
In a crowd 


In any crowd of competitors, one company always 
stands out. It is the leader. It may not be the biggest, 
or the oldest. But it is recognized as the best. Its 
product name is usually the accepted synonym for 
desirable excellence in its field. It is most apt to have 
a comfortable back-log of orders—most apt to show 
the most consistent profit. 

It is also, usually, a living—and very healthy— 
testimonial to the effectiveness of an important mar- 
keting principle. 

That principle is this: In the long run it profits you 
far more to sell your product on its va/ue rather than 
on its price. 

Almost everyone will agree with that principle in 
theory; but many violate it in practice. It is often so 
easy to pick up quick sales by promoting “‘special 
prices’ or ‘‘deals’’. And it is so hard to resist the temp- 
tation to fight fire with fire when price-cutting com- 
petitors are apparently hurting you. 

But when you get down and fight the “‘price’’ mer- 
chandiser on his home grounds, and by his rules, you 
place yourself in danger of losing much and gaining 
little. You identify your fine product with his and 
destroy, in the minds of customers, some of your 
product’s distinctive value. Your short term sales gain 
is apt to be at the cost of the kind of customer respect 
which creates long term growth. 

Perhaps the main reason more manufacturers do not 
sell on value rather than on price is that selling on 
value is far more difficult than selling on price. It re- 
quires, of course, a product that has value—but that 
is only the beginning. 

It also requires the marketing wisdom to know what 
specific ‘‘character’’ you should create for your product 
to best set it apart from all others of its kind. And then 
it requires the creative skill to crystallize that char- 
acter on paper or on the air waves, and project it into 


the minds of the right people at the right time. 
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It requires something else, too—the lonely courage 
to stand out from the crowd, to fell your own story 
consistently, year in and year out, regardless of the 
varying tactics of competition. Perhaps this is the 
rarest quality of all; it is sometimes called Leadership. 

Many of our clients believe as strongly as we do that 
marketing on the basis of value, rather than price, pays 
off in long term profits and growth. Together we've 
proved it, at least to our mutual satisfaction. Forty- 


one of our clients are leaders in their respective fields. 


areleller ickard, 
G ebhardt and Keod : Inc. 


AD V € Rta 41 Ss ENG 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO «+ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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30 minutes 


to go around the world! 





More than 25,000 miles of glass fibers are produced every 30 minutes! This lightweight 
‘“‘miracle’’ material is important in the manufacture of a growing list of such products 
as insulations, awnings, sports car bodies, etc. Glass fibers are one of a wide range 

of expanding areas of the huge $5 billion CERAMIC INDUSTRY market. 


Other segments of CERAMIC INDUSTRY ’s booming market include the production 
of porcelain enamel, glass, whiteware, electronic ceramics, floor and wall tile, 
architectural porcelain enamel panels and many other ceramic products. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY offers huge markets for raw materials—numerous mineral and 
chemical additives for purity, color, finish, strength and workability . . . processing 
equipment and materials—mixers, grinders, sprayers, tanks, firing apparatus, refractories, 
extruders, presses, dryers, compressors, control systems, pottery plasters, testing devices . . . 
and materials handling equipment—conveyor systems, hoppers, loaders, unloaders 

and various automatic tools. 





Co eee ee ee ee ee 


A Complete Merchandising Package 


Advertise regularly in CERAMIC INDUSTRY—subscribed to by industry leaders (more 
than any other publication in its field)... read by key personnel searching for new methods, 
materials and equipment. Edited by the most complete staff of ceramic engineering experts 
of any publication, Cl is the world’s leading ceramic journal. 


... and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only catalog file of all ceramic 
and clay product materials, equipment and supplies. Referred to daily 
throughout the year by the buying and operating executives in the 
ceramic and clay product plants across the country. 





Ceramic Industry 


5 S. Wabash Ave. e Chicago 3, Illin 
Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of leading industry publications. 
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CIRCULATIO 


Yes, the biggest percentage gains in the field 


...and the biggest numerical gains, too! 





All this growth happened in just ten years. In 1947 circulation was about 290,000. 
Today the figure is 1,050,000—the biggest gains in numbers and the biggest gains 
percentagewise of all four weeklies charted here. 

The combined gain for these four magazines totals 1,776,000. And 37% of it— 
more than 650,000—has been scored by “U.S.News & World Report.”’ 


More than 1,000,000 of America’s important people now make their plans and 


decisions on what they read in ‘““U.S.News & World Report.” 
Here’s a magazine devoted entirely to the essential news of our national life, 
including world affairs—useful news, original news, the complete news. 


HIS GROWTH dramatizes the ever-increasing im- 
fui of this news on the day-to-day living and 
planning of people with big responsibilities— people 
who take their responsibilities seriously because 
their decisions are big ones, affecting the economy 
and the progress of the nation. 


No premiums, no door-to-door salesmen 


One important point about this growth: it has 
come about through the use of only the most volun- 
tary of circulation methods—no premiums, no door- 
to-door salesmen, no sales in combination with other 
magazines. 

Another important point about this growth: it has 
come, in substantial part, from readers who formerly 
subscribed to one or more of the other three weeklies 
in the field. These readers have found, for them- 
selves, that “‘U.S.NEws & Wor.Lp REporR?’”’ reports 


America’s Class News Magazine 
10TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


“U.S.News & World Report’ established 10 years ago 
“United States News”’ established 25 years ago 
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and analyzes the news in the way most useful and 
meaningful to them. 

Think for a moment what this growth—this volun- 
tary growth—means in terms of advertising values. 

Here, in one audience, is a concentration of the 
initiators and decision-makers in business, industry, 
finance, government and the professions. 

Here is a magazine that has that priceless quality 
of being the magazine read first for the complete 
news—the magazine preferred as “‘most useful’’ (ask 
for the research on this point)—the primary read- 
ing for America’s most important people. 


THE 


COMPLETE | 


NEWS MAGALINE 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 








CIRCULATION GAINS 


658,958 News Weeklies and Management Weeklies 


1947-1957 
584,347 


Lowest per-thousand cost 
in the field 132,187 


“U.S.News & Wor.tp Reporr’”’ is today a 

greater value than ever before—a magazine 

which more and more companies are 

finding essential to the successful marketing “USN&WR” TIME NEWSWEEK _— BUSINESS 
of their goods and services. WEEK 


Source: Comparison of publishers’ statements to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NET PAID CIRCULATION Now 1,050,000 





For full documentation on the “‘U.S.News & World Report” advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
market, contact your advertising agency or our advertising Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington 
offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other and London. 





Facts You Can Use fo Identify and Sell 
Your Electronic O.E.M. Market 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ELECTRONIC 
O.E.M. AND ELECTRONIC END-USER MARKETS? 


The end-user market is where electronic Original Equipment 
Manufacturers (O.E.M.’s) sell their military, industrial and 
commercial products. It is an “after market,” entirely distinct 
from the original market where O.E.M.’s buy their materials, 


components, and subsystems. 


End-users—commercial, industrial and government—buy finished 
electronic products like broadcast transmitters, industrial con- 
trolling equipraent, radar systems, computers, and missile guid- 
ance systems. The original equipment (O.E.M.) market buys 
tubes, semiconductors, wire, solder, plastics, pre-assembled cir- 
cuits and subsystems, power supplies, relays, etc.—in production 
quantities—for assembly and resale to end-users. 


Although these “before” and “after” electronic markets are some- 
times lumped into one, the people in them differ in buying motive, 
selling technique, and personal identity. The O.E.M.’s are in the 
market for “producers goods”; the end-users are in the market 
for “capital goods.” 


O.E.M. MARKET RESEARCH WITH THE NEW E.I.C. 
CODE 


The government’s Standard Industrial Classification (S.I.C.) fails 
to distinguish electrical from electronic manufacturers. For years 
this has forced manufacturers relying on S.I.C. market data to 
promote electronic components to electrical and electronic mar- 
kets which cannot buy them in production quantities. 


Now a new Electronic Industries Classification, the E.I.C. Code, 
has been developed to provide 101 major classifications for elec- 
tronic products only. Data from an independent census of 
original equipment builders and suppliers are being punched on 


the IBM cards according to the E.I.C. Code. 


Now you will be able to identify and measure your electronic 
O.E.M. market potentials using the E.1.C. Code, and ELEC- 
TRONIC INDUSTRIES IBM facilities. For more information 


contact your EI representative. 


CAN ELECTRONIC O.E.M. MARKETS BE ECONOM- 
ICALLY REACHED THRU ROCKET AND MISSILE, 


AUTOMATION, AVIATION, AND OTHER END-USER 
PUBLICATIONS? 


Electronic engineers working for aircraft, missile and industrial 
control manufacturers continue to submit most of their declassi- 
fied theory and technique for publication in electronic—not end- 
user—magazines. Here, they know, is where fellow specialists 
working for other aircraft, missile, and control builders will be 
looking for electronic progress in these fields. 


You will see over 80% of the contributed articles on missile. elec- 
tronics, electronic controls, and avionics in ELECTRONIC IN- 
DUSTRIES, Electronics engineering edition, Electronic Design, 
Electronic Equipment Engineering, and Proceedings of the IRE. 
Each one of these magazines alone reaches more electronic engi- 
neers in missile, industrial control, and aircraft activities than 
any TWO of the fourteen end-user publications aimed at these 
fields. 

. and ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES delivers you more elec- 
tronic O.E.M. subscribers in missile, aircraft, and control fields 
than any THREE end-user magazines. 


ARE ELECTRONIC O.E.M. BUYING INFLUENCES 
REACHED BY "TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT" WEEK- 
LIES, OR BY ENGINEERING MONTHLIES? 


Original electronic manufacturers and end-users need to inter- 
weave both engineering and cost judgments in order to buy 
intelligently. These cost judgments involve management partici- 
pation, obviously, when the product is purchased as capital equip- 
ment. Typical examples are the financial and _labor-saving 
calculations necessary in the purchase of electronic automation 
equipment by industrial and commercial enterprises. 


But with the exception of such capital goods as test instruments 
and light production equipment, the original electronic manufac- 
turer buys only for assembly and resale to end-users. Here cost 
engineering is largely outside the scope of management decision. 
Cost evaluation of alternate electronic subsystems and components 
is accepted as a problem only for working engineers—engineers 
conversant with the latest ideas in the monthly technical litera- 
ture. 


For these reasons, electronic ads in missile, electronic and air- 
craft weeklies are sometimes logical for finished electronic sys- 
tems sold to end-users as capital (or military) goods. But when 
selling “producers goods” to original electronic. manufacturers 
for assembly, system incorporation, and resale, engineering 
monthlies are the only realistic, and economical, advertising 
media. 


WHY ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES |S —NOW — THE MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION SERVING THE 
ORIGINAL ELECTRONIC MARKET 


FIRST—by thousands—in O.E.M. circulation (see $.R.D.S. listings) 
FIRST in missile electronic and avionic circulation (see $.R.D.S. listings) 
FIRST in number of letterhead requests for article reprints 

FIRST with new ideas in a depth usable to engineers (send for details) 
FIRST in market research services (send for details) 


AND, DEFYING INDUSTRY TRENDS, ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
IN THE FIRST HALF OF 


GAINED IN ADVERTISING 
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ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 


Chilton Company Executive Offices: 


56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 


1958 





MORE IMPORTANT MEN 


IN METALWORKING MARKETS 
READ THE TOOL ENGINEER! 





NOW—Reach 


The steady growth of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER reflects the importance of 
a magazine which serves the industry- 
wide metalworking profession. It also 
illustrates the increasing importance 
of tool engineering at every level of 
production — from the shop to engi- 
neering and management. 


More and more, these key men of 
industry turn to THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER for authoritative information 
about their profession. Since Decem- 
ber, 1956, more than 5,000 tool engi- 
neers have become new subscribers; 
and each year, readers voluntarily 
continue to maintain a renewal rate 
of 88%. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER INTERESTS, 
HOLDS AND CONVINCES 
THE MEN YOU MUST SELL 


Because THE TOOL ENGINEER is 
written by professionals active in the 
field of tool engineering, the reader 
is assured of editorial content that 


will help him do his job more effi- 
ciently and more profitably. Through 
THE TOOL ENGINEER, he learns 
of developments destined to cut pro- 
duction time and cost and improve 
product quality. 

THE TOOL ENGINEER’s editorial 
format is unparalleled for reader- 
attraction, as shown by the timely 
articles and descriptions of new prod- 
ucts and processes which appeared in 
a recent issue: 


e Planning for Automation 

e Reducing Metal-Cutting Costs 

e Applications of Numerical Control 

e Making Plastic Dies with Steel- 
Epoxy Compounds 


THE TOOL ENGINEER 
PENETRATES PROVEN MARKETS 
Thorough analysis of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER by Fosdick Advertising 
Readership Service provides an inval- 
uable tool for both effective advertis- 








Visit the 1958 ASTE Western Tool Show with THE TOOL 
ENGINEER! The big September issue features special 
show news — products on display — technical papers. 
Whether you're in the show or not, you can still tell your 
product story while tool engineers are in a buying mood. 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE CLOSES AUGUST 1. 














more than 38,000 key men! 


ing and editorial content by showing 
exactly what products advertised are 
related to the tool engineer’s current 
job and responsibilities. 


Thus the advertiser can tailor his 
product story precisely to the needs 
of the men who make and influence 
purchases throughout the metalwork- 
ing industry. 


Tool engineers perform many func- 
tions and have many titles, but what- 
ever their positions, they find what 
they need in THE TOOL ENGINEER 
— the magazine that does a better job 
of serving their profession because it 
knows its readers. 


More than 400 regular advertisers 
have found that buying begins with 
THE TOOL ENGINEER, a direct, 
unfailing means of communicating 
with 38,000 very important readers. 
Your advertising dollar will go farther, 
make and net more sales, too — in 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


THE TOOL 
ENGINEER 


Published by 
The American Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 


August 1958 e 31 





THERE’S A NEW WAY TO SELL 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS TODAY ... 


ESSO freshens up the petroleum scene 
with a turnabout strategy . .*. away 





technical advantages eee capitalizing on On their way from manufacturer to store to you, metal parts stay bright thanks to a thin coating 

lari. that prevents rust. You can’t see it. You scarcely feel it. But these petroleum-based products of 
objects ee os made better, of course, Esso Research are also helping roller skates to stay bright, knives and razor blades to stay 
with the products of Esso Research. 


keen. Often in such unusual ways, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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There’s a new way to sell petroleum products, transportation, 
foods and many other things today. Now, too, a new way to sell 
your product to the Chemical Process Industries . . . 


Your marketing plans are geared high. You're getting out 
a better product. You’ve steamed up the sales force. Is 
there anything you’ve missed — any fresh approach, new 
selling strategy ? 


The CPI is a crowded marketplace. You can play tag 
with technicians, chase chemists, go dizzy running after 
dozens of so-called “influences”. Or you can go directly 
to where the buying decisions must be made . . . because 
it’s the identical place where new earnings must be made. 
To CPI-Management . . . the industry’s front-line against 
the “net profit squeeze”. Not only top administrators — 
but decision-makers in production and plant operations, 
design and construction, research and development, sales 
and purchasing . . . management in all functions! 


But what about “communications”? Doesn’t sharper ity 

planning and a better product mean you’re moving too Sel| 

fast for yesterday’s advertising media? And what you 

want for your top-priority CPI-publication is the one go- CPl-Management 
ing your way ... right to CPI]-Management! in 


Think how much this means to you! You bulk your budget 

in a single, premium-circulation magazine . . . CHEMICAL all 

Week .. . CP/-Management’s own! You gain the impact ; 

of weekly frequency. Your timely sales messages ain functions 
vigorated by an equally time-conscious editorial news 

content. You capture a select audience trained to react 

faster — authorized to act decisively. You put the TOUCH 

OF TOMORROW in today’s CPI selling. 





Selective... 


for effective 
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A selling message aimed at design engineering 
“pros” either reaches them or it doesn't. It’s yes 
or no, black or white ...no grays. 


The pressure of advancing technologies has 
forced these “pros” to be discriminate in their 
magazine reading. They hunger for practical, 
problem-solving information. They reject the 
shallow, the immaterial, the “old hat.” 


By concentrating on the critical area of today’s 
product designs — the electromechanical system 
— ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING cultivates its 


advertising to Design Engineers 


engineer-readers with a steady editorial fare 
geared to their most pressing needs. And it com- 
bines this selective editorial content with selective 
circulation that seeks out, verifies and continu- 
ously rechecks reader qualifications. 


Selectiveness is vital in the effective marketing 
of materials and components to the field of elec- 
trically operated products. It is this quality that 
makes ELectricaAL MANUFACTURING the right me- 
dium for carrying your message to its target — the 
hard-to-get core of engineers who specify. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 
in the field of electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY ° Publishers to Industry Since 1892 * 1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


len 





The boys with the crystal globes write in the 
advertising magazines and make speeches to tell you 
that your agency just about has to be prepared to 
run every kind of business. To be successful on 
your account this must include every phase of it 
from labor relations on up. Now isn't that ridic- 
ulous, George?——They'd have us become a "Jack of 
all trades and master of none." Yet there are still 
advertising agencies that make their pitch to a new 
prospect with complete layouts and the story that 
they have the answer to booming a business they 
never saw before. Over night they are business 
counselors and experts on whatever is expedient. 


Advertising is a major job! Advertising is the most 
powerful tool there is for moving goods and it 
deserves the combined, concentrated study and effort 
of your advertising department and your agency. 


An advertising agency has nothing but time and 
brains to sell, George. All departments of an 
advertising agency have to be made to pay and if 
the top brains of your agency has to spend time 
keeping other parts of the agency's business 
profitable that is just that much top thinking you 
are paying for--and losing. 


We are not business counselors. Our business, 
George, is that of creating sales with advertising. 
We bring you a specialized ability that results 
from long training in the problems of promoting 
industrial sales. Russeli T. Gray, Inc., combines 
years of experience with all the necessary con- 
nections for handling a problem with the right 
ability on market research, public relations and 
other special services. 











An industrial advertising problem is important 
enough for specialized experience. It costs nothing 
to find out. 


Think it over, George! 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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100,000 impressions . . 
as “what” to buy. 





Here's "Grass Roots” 
Coverage of the 


Nation's Biggest Industry! 


All buying is local, so why not seek to sell at the local 
level? Your sales message in ACP publications tells a 
local story because it is presented in an atmosphere of 
local news about local people and jobs. Only with ACP 
can you pinpoint your sales message — select several pub- 
lications for a larger area — or blanket the nation with 
. tell the prospect “where” as well 


CONSTRUCTION 

(Circulation — 4,148) 
Here’s concentrated, 3-state 
coverage of the entire construc- 
tion industry of Virginia, W. Vir- 
ginia, and N. Carolina, with 
bonus coverage of strip mining 
and logging. CONSTRUCTION 
is your direct line to contractors 
and public officials, who say, 
“buy!” 


26 issues 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
(Circulation — 5,903) 52 issues 


Business can be had in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, four- 
state area covered by CON- 
STRUCTION BULLETIN. 
Construction activity is running 
close to a billion a year! Equip- 
ment buyers are keeping abreast 
of their local projects through 
CONSTRUCTION BULLE- 
TIN’S accurate, on-the-spot 
coverage, now in its 65th year. 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
(Circulation — 8,848) 
This publication has its fingers 
on the pulse of America — the 
Midwest, with its road building 
— industrial development and 
agricultural programs. CON- 
STRUCTION DIGEST presents 
the complete construction pic- 
ture for this area — told by men 
who know Midwest construction 
best! 


26 issues 
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CONSTRUCTIONEER 
(Circulation — 13,031) 52 issues 


To reach more than 13,000 key 
construction men in the rich New 
York—Pennsylvania—New Jersey 
area, schedule your sales mes- 
sages in CONSTRUCTIONEER. 
It contains regular editorial fea- 
tures on coal stripping, oil and 
pipeline construction, coastal 
protection, metropolitan con- 
struction and heavy industrial 
installations. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
(Circulation — 5,546) 
Steady increase in construction 
activity in the area covered by 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
makes it the “big advertising 
buy” for manufacturers and 
dealers wanting to tap this im- 
portant source of sales. Up-to- 
the-minute news and features 
make CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS “must” reading for all 
connected with construction in 
this important, fast growing 

market. 


26 issues 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
(Circulation — 5,546) 52 issues 


Only DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
gives you the advertising pene- 
tration you need in the heart of 
Dixie — Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina and 
East Tennessee. DIXIE CON- 
TRACTOR delivers your mes- 
sage to the top men in the con- 
struction field. They look to 
DIXIE CONTRACTOR for the 
latest information on bids, jobs, 
and new equipment. 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER 


(Circulation — 3,550) 


On the job for the past 50 years, 
MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER covers the en- 
tire Michigan construction scene. 
And, construction in Michigan 
today is hitting an all-time peak! 
And keeping abreast of this 
rapid growth is an increasing de- 
mand for new construction ma- 
terials and equipment. 




































associated construction publications 

















MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
(Circulation — 6,443} 26 issues 
Big things are happening to 
America’s richest farm states on 
the expanded road building pro- 
gram. As industries decentralize, 
new networks of roads and ex- 
panded public works programs 
are taking shape. Capitalize on 
complete local level coverage by 
making your sales pitch in MID- 
WEST CONTRACTOR. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
CONTRACTOR 
(Circulation — 5,693) 12 issues 


Mississippi Valley Contractor is 
the spokesman for construction 
activity in the rich Mississippi 
Valley. Here are some of the 
widest diversification of jobs in 
the industry: harbor work, roads, 
construction, bridges and heavy 
industrial expansion. And, as 
always, local news is the formula 
for success. Sell your products 
in this climate, too! 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
(Circulation — 4,690) 26 issues 


Serving New England construc- 
tion for more than 20 years — 
headquarters for the New Eng- 
land Equipment Distributors As- 
sociation for the past 15 years 
— headed by graduate engineers 
— highly respected for editorial 
content and accuracy of report- 
ing —these are but a few of 
many reasons why NEW ENG- 
LAND CONSTRUCTION is the 
top construction publication in 
this area. Here’s the best way 
to reach 4,690 top men with 
your message! 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND 
ENGINEER 


(Circulation — 5,736) 12 issues 
A pioneer in providing complete 
monthly, weekly and daily news 
services as well as factual, down- 
to-earth job methods reports, 
PACIFIC BUILDER AND EN- 
GINEER serves the heavy con- 
struction industry of the Pacific 
Northwest, and covers the 26 
major centers of construction 
activity. 























construction market with your sales message! 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION 
(Circulation — 5,412) 26 issues 


Building roads in the Mountain 
States requires big equipment — 
and lots of it. Here’s an impor- 
tant, ready-made market waiting 
for you. ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION serves both 
the heavy engineering and build- 
ing fields, as well as this re- 
gion’s rapidly growing mining 
and heavy industrial groups. 
New construction methods, pro- 
posed legislation, job reports, 
bids and awards are ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN CONSTRUC- 
TION’S forte. 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
AND CONTRACTOR 


(Circulation — 5,654) 26 issues 


More bid and award news, 
more individual job reports and 
more factual, useful information 
are offered in SOUTHWEST 
BUILDER AND CONTRAC- 
TOR than in any other single 
source. More than 95% of all 
heavy construction contracts are 
awarded readers. The weekly 
news issues are supplemented 
by daily construction reports. 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
(Circulation — 3,869) 26 issues 


Contractors and public officials, 
as well as operators in such 
fields as pipeline construction, 
soil conservation and _ sanitary 
landfill are reached by TEXAS 
CONTRACTOR. No publication 
in the state offers such complete 
coverage of bid news, job news 
and construction . . . and Texas 
is booming! 


WESTERN BUILDER 
(Circulation — 4,029) 52 issues 


Contractors, engineers, mines, 
quarry operators, and public of- 
ficials have looked to WEST- 
ERN BUILDER for information 
on bids, jobs, and people for 
more than 55 years. With cir- 
culation concentrated in boom- 
ing Wisconsin and Upper Mich- 
igan, there’s purchasing power 
and application for the products 
you sell. 





means complete sales coverage 
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CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 
Roanoke 11, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER Pick any section —any state in the nation—there’s an ACP regional that covers it thor- 
6 South Orange Avenve oughly and in depth! You can use the same technique to reach your prospects—localized 
South Orange, New Jersey to a region, if you wish, and list your dealers’ names, too. ACP regionals have with- 
CONSTFEUCTION DIGEST stood the test of time— more people read them—more advertisers use more pages — 
101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 than any other national or group of publications in the field. If you believe that sales 


indianapolis 6, indiana Mp are local, use ACP regionals to help sell your products. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS ; 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas \! 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia Secretary: 


Gordon L. Anderson 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien St 1022 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


2537 Modivon Avenve : rae a Services: 
pets 505 Fifth Avenue 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR | eee aes Tyee ¥. 
425 DeBalivi A Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0326 
St. Lovis 12, Missouri : 
eeeeeeeeeeoeoeeeseeeeeeee 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION bahkesacds BGuetneertes ve usemie one 
27 Muzzey Street 
: : Gordon L. Anderson 
PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER Secretary, Associated Construction Publications 
2418-3rd Avenve 1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Seattle 1, Washington Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


855 Lincoln Street — Dear Sir: 
Denver 3, Colorado ; ee “s | want to know more about the advantages ACP publications offer as an 
advertising media. Please mail me my free copy of your new ACP brochure. 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Name 


Title 











Company 
Street Address 








City 








there’s 
mo 
other 
way! 





you must sell THE BIG FOUR 


to sell your heating, piping and 
air conditioning products 


ALONE or in combination these factors purchase-control 
every job in the industrial-large building field. 

And there’s one thing else they all have in common: 
Together they form the reader-audience of HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 

Make sure you're getting through to them. Concen- 
trate your advertising in HP&AC where it will meet these 
engineers and contractors face-to-face —PLUS the field’s 
original equipment manufacturers and wholesalers. 

HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid circulation 
... leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising volume... carries 
more editorial by far. Want the facts? Write us. 


SYMBOLS OF 37 
WANTEDNESS Gi): 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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To make hard-selling media selections in today’s 
highly| competitive markets, advertising man- 


agers and their agencies need new information 


and data which will measure the true role of busi- 
ness magazine readers in the buying of indus- 
trial products. 


An “‘analysis of advertising readership’’. . . buy- | 


ing influence surveys .. . ‘‘validity of inquiries” 


_ . market research for specific products 
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.. Sales forecasts . . _ editorial analyses... are 
only a few of the new audience evaluation tools 
now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 
ing is read by 43,000 influential ‘‘diploma”’ engi- 
neers ... men whose management and technical 
functions require that they specify and buy. 


To learn more about this market, write: 
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The “il of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers - 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Remember... Mechanical Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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Understanding the engineer 


How to get technical help 


with technical publicity 


This will tell you how to encourage engineers to write technical publicity articles 


Michael K. Bonner 
Vice-president 
Harry W. Smith, Inc. 
New York 


= There has for years been a good 
deal of public discussion of the pur- 
poses, planning and techniques used 
in industrial publicity or technical 
information work. 

An element of technical informa- 
tion programs, however, that is 
rarely dwelt upon publicly—and 
often for very good reasons—is the 
effectiveness of the engineering-ad- 
vertising partnership in originating 


and transmitting information to the 
markets. 


Wide variations . . The effective- 
ness of the engineering-advertis- 
ing partnership in technical in- 
formation programs today is spotty, 
to say the least. A recent survey 


30-second summary: 


According 


was concerned with the prepara- 
tion of technical articles and papers 
and joint. planning between the 
engineering department and sales 
and sales promotional departments. 

While the survey sample was 
small and the eight questions con- 
cerned specifically with technical 


to this author, good technical pub- 


licity can be accomplished only through an effective partnership be- 
tween the advertising manager and the engineering department. The 
engineer contributes his technical knowledge, the adman his ability 
as director and middleman. The engineer can be either friendly or 
hostile to such a working arrangement—it's up to the adman. 
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articles and professional-society pa- 
pers only, the results, I think, do 
dramatize the wide variation in the 
effectiveness of technical informa- 
tion programs—and, by all indica- 
tions, the complete lack of pro- 
grammed technical information in 
many companies which nevertheless 
recognize its importance. 

The survey includes responses 
from 40 companies having a broad 
range of sales levels and markets 
and with engineering departments 
of from two to 385 people. Every 
engineering executive who re- 
sponded answered “Yes” to the 
question, “Should the development 
of technical articles that discuss 
your company’s services and prod- 
ucts be a continuing responsibility 
of research and engineering person- 
nel?” Yet, 14 of these respondents 
reported that there had been “no 
joint planning by sales and engi- 
neering personnel on articles for 
publication in industrial or business 
magazines” in the preceding year. 

In addition, 19 executives an- 
swered that technical articles had 
been prepared by engineers partly 
or entirely on their own time. In 
other words, the companies’ techni- 
cal information programs provided 
for either too little or no company 
time for the engineers’ contribu- 
tion. To quote a few comments by 
respondents to the survey: 


> “We are so busy, the men usually 
volunteer their own time.” 


> “This is done at the discretion of 
the individual. He usually has too 
many interruptions at work to al- 
low the continued thought that is 
required in producing a good tech- 
nical paper.” 


> “The problem is to get the job 
done. The result is that the author 
works on. it both during and after 
hours.” 


Three conclusions .. The re- 
spondents were asked the approxi- 
mate number of technical articles 
completed in their departments in 
the preceding year and how many 
engineers contributed to these ar- 
ticles. While the sample was in- 
deed small, several conclusions 
seemed valid: 


1. The number of articles prepared 
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has no relation to the number of 
engineers in the department. A de- 
partment of eight produced six ar- 
ticles in a year, while a department 
of 72 produced 65 articles. On the 
other hand, a department of 12 pro- 
duced 25, and a department of 45 
produced one. 


2. Only a small fraction of engi- 
neers in a department contribute 
technical articles. These engineers 
become perennial authors and con- 
tinue to carry the load. 


3. Most technical articles are writ- 
ten at individual initiative. The sur- 
vey respondents reported that over 
half of the articles originated as an 
idea of the author, while only 28% 
were written at the direction of 
research or engineering manage- 
ment. A scant 9% were developed 
at the suggestion of sales manage- 
ment, and the remainder were pre- 
pared at the request of specific 
technical magazines. 


Active help needed . . The often 
negligible contribution of engineer- 
ing and sales management in active- 
ly encouraging and planning tech- 
nical articles (not just moral sup- 
port or even budget) is, with re- 
spect to our concern in industrial 
marketing, the survey’s most dis- 
turbing evidence. In most com- 
panies individual engineers plan, 
prepare and submit articles with 
the blessings but rarely the active 
help of their superiors. These engi- 
neers are writing about a project 
they have completed or on a pet 
subject in their field. They are con- 
cerned primarily with building their 
own professional stature—and right- 
ly so, since they are writing the 
article on their own. They like to 
write (or at least feel it’s a neces- 
sary chore) and squeeze in the time 
somehow at home or on the job. 
They are the comparatively few 
naturally communicative engineers 
in hundreds of companies whose 
personal initiative is being de- 
pended on to maintain some degree 
of contribution by the engineering 
departments to the deepei’ phases of 
a technical information program— 
such as major articles, technical 
papers, engineering symposia. On 
the other hand, the naturally un- 
communicative engineer, whose time 
is easily wasted, greets the prospect 


18 do's and don'ts 7 in 


= Most unsuccessful technical in- 
formation programs fail at the per- 
sonal level, rather than at the policy 
level. Here are 18 “Do’s” and 
“Don'ts,” suggested by author Bon- 
ner, for technical information spe- 
cialists to keep in mind when work- 
ing with engineers. While these 
“Do’s” and “Don'ts” apply specif- 
ically to publicity people concerned 
with feature articles in technical 
magazines, the approach is the same 
for any other kind of information 
activity. 


1. Do plan the content and approach 
of the article with the engineer, not 
for him—he’ll resent a_ self-made 
genius. 


2. Den’t appear on the scene just 
because you feel like it—make an 
appointment that is convenient for 
him. 


3. Do let him know early in the 
planning what the technical levels 
of the magazine audience will be 





of contributing even a few odd 
minutes to a product bulletin or 
house organ with a frosty stare. 
Reasons for the reluctant contrib- 
utor’s indifference can be deduced 
from a sampling of typical nega- 
tive comments from engineers: 


> “I’m pretty busy—might be able 
to do it after the rush season.” 


> “You couldn’t understand the ma- 
terial; you’d only louse up what I 
wrote.” 

> “I’ve got my own job; no one’s 
told me to work with you fellas.” 


> “I’m not a salesman. What do I 
know about features?” 


> “How to use it? Ask the field 
men or the customers.” 


> “Sorry, I don’t have an OK to 
release any technical data.” 


> “Why don’t you wait a few 
months? We’ve got a better one on 
the drafting boards right now.” 


Whose fault? . . What do these 
statements add up to? First, the 





working with the engineer-author 


and what its range of interests is. 


4. Don’t rush him—let him set the 
pace of the meeting. 


5. Do gain his respect by what you 
do, not what you claim to know 
about his field. Be careful about im- 
plying knowledge in his area (even 
though you may be an engineer); 
he'll be happy with your under- 
standing alone. 


6. Don’t be afraid to ask questions 
or request elaboration. Errors in 
your text that are ridiculous to him 
can thus be avoided—and, anyway, 
there’s nothing most engineers en- 
joy more than explaining what they 
are doing. 


7. Do tell him about the operation 
of magazines behind the scenes—so 
that he understands why his work 
will be edited, why many months 
may pass before publication, why 
there may be typos in the published 
article. 


8. Don’t ever ask him to do any- 
thing that he might consider is 
really your job—like library re- 
search. 


9. Do be willing to lose the point 
on details in order to win his en- 
thusiastic participation. 


10. Don’t bristle when he corrects 
your English or changes phraseol- 
ogy. Remember, his name (not 
yours) is on it—and you could be 
wrong. 


11. Do inform him well in advance 
on deadline dates for his contribu- 
tions, and make your inevitable re- 
minders to him as pleasant as pos- 


sible. 


12. Don’t ignore his opinion of 
magazines he reads regularly—he 
often knows the readers’ point of 
view better than you. 


13. Do introduce him, whenever 
possible, to editors so that he feels 


part of the program—don’t be a 
middleman. 


14. Don’t waste his time—it’s tough 
enough for him to find time for 
article work on the job or at home. 


15. Do be certain that the author 
has OK’d the final version of the 
article exactly as it will be sub- 
mitted to the editor. 


16. Don’t keep him in the dark on 
progress after his part is done. Tell 
him—as soon as you know—the edi- 
tors’ reactions and the publication 
dates. 


17. Do remain in the background 
when bouquets are passed out (but 
take your share of any brickbats). 
He’s the author; your job is only in 
transmission. 


18. Don’t give his suggestions on 
future projects a polite nod and no 
action. If followed up, keep him in- 
formed. If not, explain why. * 





engineer distrusts advertising and 
publicity—because no one has ex- 
plained to him what the technical 
information program is and why it 
is important to the company. Sec- 
ond, the program is an alien ac- 
tivity of little day-to-day impor- 
tance to the engineer—because 
neither he nor his immediate su- 
periors have had any part in the 
planning. The fault cannot be con- 
sidered the engineer’s, because then 
there would be little chance of im- 
proving the situation. It’s partly 
engineering management’s, partly 
general and sales management’s, but 
mostly it is advertising manage- 
ment’s fault. 

The development and maintenance 
of an effective interdepartmental 
information partnership is then the 
advertising manager’s job, and the 
method in general is very simple: 
Bring the engineers in as partners 
in the technical information pro- 
gram, by making them planners as 
well as contributors. 

To develop good management for 
a technical information program, 
establish a sales-engineering-adver- 


tising information planning com- 
mittee, which meets formally at 
regular intervals. The chief engi- 
neer, sales manager and other in- 
terested men in the company can 
then plan together, with the ad- 
vertising manager, what each of the 
various phases of the technical in- 
formation program should accom- 
plish, what media of communication 
should be used, what kind of in- 
formation is available and, very 
importantly, can even make specific 
assignments of personnel and time 
in the engineering and sales de- 
partment. 


Alternate approach .. A varia- 
tion on the sales-engineering-ad- 
vertising meeting is to establish a 
papers committee in the engineering 
department. The chief engineer 
would be chairman, with leaders 
of various engineering groups at- 
tending, and, of course, the informa- 
tion specialist in the advertising 
department would be a _ regular 
member. The agenda of these meet- 
ings would include such subjects 
as in what professional societies 


and technical magazines would the 
company like to be represented, 
who would most appropriately 
present the papers and articles, and 
what would be the best way to pro- 
duce them. 

The information specialist would 
contribute, among other things, a 
knowledge of procedures for sub- 
mittal of papers to various technical 
societies, professional acquaintance 
with the specific editorial policies of 
appropriate magazines, and help in 
preparing illustration and writing or 
editing text. 

While such planning at a manage- 
ment level is vital to a successful 
technical information program, what 
really makes or breaks the program 
is the relationship between the en- 
gineer and technical information 
specialist. No matter how large or 
small the company, its advertising 
department or its engineering de- 
partment, the most important work- 
ing relationship is that between the 
individual who must provide the in- 
formation and the individual who 
must transmit it to the company’s 
markets. * 
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By Oscar S. Cornejo‘ 

International Advertising Manager 
Worthington Corp. 

Harrison, NJ. 


= The policy of decentralization 
which is followed by many USS. 
companies is often carried over to 
their subsidiaries overseas. In the 
majority of the cases, the foreign 
company has complete control of 
all of its operations, including the 
advertising and sales promotion op- 
erations. 

Some parent companies have at- 
tempted to establish an over-all 
corporate identification or image in 
their subsidiaries’ and licensees’ ad- 
vertising. However, this identifica- 
tion has usually been limited to a 
mere listing of subsidiary com- 
panies, as any attempt to go further 
might threaten the autonomy of the 
local company. 

At the same time it is becoming 
evident, particularly with the estab- 
lishment of the European Common 


*Adapted from a speech at the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association's tenth an- 
nual convention. 


‘Areal strength of American companies overseas, that they 


belong to a world-wide organization, is not strongly 


brought out in their promotion,’ says Mr. Cornejo. Here's 


what he suggests can be done about it through . . . 


Coordinating your 


Market, that the famous saying, 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” 
can very well apply to international 
business. In many instances the lo- 
cal American companies overseas 
are not as large as their leading 
competitors. They are, therefore, at 
a disadvantage if they must com- 
pete primarily on their local stand- 
ing. Unfortunately, only their locai 
standing is emphasized in their pro- 
motional programs. 

This separate promotional plan- 
ning by each company tends to di- 
vide the over-all corporate image 
into as many parts as there are 
companies, each following different 
policies. The real strength of local 
American companies overseas—that 
they belong to a world-wide organ- 
ization—is not strongly brought out 
in their promotion. 


Coordination needed . . By co- 
ordinating the promotion of all 
companies, it becomes possible to 
present a united corporate image 
which will add prestige to each 
company well beyond what it could 
obtain by itself. This does not mean 





30-second summary: In this article, Mr. Cornejo tells why and how the 
promotional efforts of your foreign subsidiaries should be coordinated. 
He explains the importance of this coordination in developing a ‘‘united 
corporate image” through standardization of format and sales pitch, 
in more efficient use of promotional funds through a systematized 
budget, and in savings of effort through exchange of material. 
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that a local company should be pre- 
sented as an outsider rather than 
as a member of the local com- 
munity, or that American capitalism 
should be played up. Instead, such 
points as uniform quality of prod- 
ucts and reliable service should be 
stressed as advantages available to 
the customer whether he purchases 
from the parent company or any of 
its local affiliates. 

The development of a_ united 
corporate image is only one of the 
many advantages of coordinating 
international promotion. There are 
others, such as savings in duplica- 
tion of work, more efficient use of 
promotional funds through stand- 
ardization of budgets, savings in 
literature costs by exchange of ma- 
terial and format standardization, 
and many more. 


Coordination . . In most companies 
it is difficult to obtain the central 
control necessary to coordinate lo- 
cal promotional activities by direct 
order from the parent company. It 
is possible, however, to have this 
control given to the parent com- 
pany by each local company—after 
the local company has been sold 
on the value of coordination. 

This selling can be accomplished 
by presenting the advantages of co- 
ordination in terms of direct bene- 
fits to each company. The specific 
points presented will naturally vary 
with each company. Before starting, 
however, two very important fac- 
tors must be present: 





ab 
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foreign subsidiaries’ advertising 


1. The parent company’s advertis- 
ing manager must personally know 
the heads of the local companies 
overseas. 


2. He must know from personal ob- 
servation the markets of each com- 
pany and some of the specific sales 
problems encountered. 

In this way, his suggestions will 
be seriously considered because his 
opinion will be respected. 

After receiving local top manage- 
ment approval for his plans, the 
next step is to sell his ideas to the 
advertising manager of the local 
company. While it is true that the 
managing director of a local com- 
pany can order his advertising man- 
ager to comply with ideas from the 
parent company, successful coordi- 
nation can only be achieved when 
the local man cooperates voluntarily. 
Here again a selling job is needed 
rather than a direct order. 

In selling the local advertising 
manager, the parent company’s ad- 
vertising manager can point out 
that his job will increase in stature, 
as he will now be responsible not 
only for the local operation, but he 
will also become an active member 
of the international team. Again, 
close personal contact is most im- 
portant. 


Administrative limitations . . 
The main administrative concern is 
with companies which consider their 
export department to be separate 


from the operation of their overseas 
companies, with each group having 
its own budget. 

The export advertising manager 
usually is under the jurisdiction of 
the export department only. His 
budget is based on export sales and 
considered a part of the export sell- 
ing expense. This is the most com- 
mon arrangement with companies 
engaged in international business. 

Obviously, the export sales man- 
ager cannot be interested in in- 
creasing the sales of the local com- 
panies overseas at the expense of 
his budget. Therefore, promotional 
expenses for subsidiary companies 
must be charged elsewhere. 

Depending on a company’s organ- 
izational structure, there may be 
several ways to allocate these 
charges. Let us assume that the 
charges will be included as part of 
the “foreign department’s” budget, 
defining the foreign department as 
the group in the parent company 
responsible for operating companies 
overseas. 


Setting up the budget... There 
are three major categories which 
will cover a multi-company promo- 
tion budget: 


1. Salaries—By estimating, de- 
termine the amount of time de- 
voted to overseas companies pro- 
motion. It may be as low as 10% or 
15% at the start. 


2. Travel—It will be necessary to 


visit the local overseas companies 
periodically. If distributors of the 
parent company are also visited on 
such a trip to work out local pro- 
grams, the cost of the trip should 
be divided between the export and 
foreign department budgets. It is 
also possible to have each local 
company pay for the expenses of 
the parent advertising manager 
while in that country. The expenses 
of the parent company advertising 
manager can be charged to the local 
promotion budget. 


3. Direct Advertising—A small in- 
itial budget should be established 
to cover the following items: (a) 
Foreign department’s share of in- 
ternational advertising done in con- 
junction with local companies for 
the promotion of locally manufac- 
tured products, (b) foreign depart- 
ment’s share of international pub- 
licity and public relations programs, 
and (c) cost of material sent to the 
local cormpanies, such as bulletins, 
direct mail literature, visual aid 
material, display material, photo- 
graphs, price books, etc. When the 
unit cost is high, part of the cost 
should be shared by the local com- 
panies. 


Administrative controls . . For 
successful coordination, each over- 
seas company must have someone 
directly responsible for promotion 
besides the managing director or the 
sales manager. These two persons, 
no matter how sincere they may 
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be, are much too busy to devote 
themselves to the many details in- 
volved. 

Obviously, a trained advertising 
manager is the most desirable. How- 
ever, if the local company is too 
small to employ a full-time adver- 
tising manager, it should at least 
assign the promotional responsibility 
to some individual on a part-time 
basis. 

At the promotion level, this in- 
dividual must keep the parent com- 
pany’s advertising manager in- 
formed of local activities at all 
times. Copies of meeting reports 
with local management should be 
sent to the parent advertising man- 
ager. Copies of new bulletins and 
ads should be sent as soon as pro- 
duced. 

Trips should be planned, if possi- 
ble, to coincide with the budget 
planning period so that the parent 
advertising manager may sit in on 
the discussions and assist in pre- 
paring the yearly promotional 
budget. 


Budget standardization .. In 
conjunction with establishing the 
promotional budget, it is very 
necessary to set up a budget stand- 
ardization system. One way of doing 
this is to develop a form which can 
be used both for budget standard- 
ization and as a monthly expense 
record. The monthly expense record 
consists of a report to the parent 
advertising) manager from each 
company. It shows the current ex- 
penses applied against the yearly 
budget. 

The buclget standardization form 
first lists all of the items classified 
as standard advertising. These in- 
clude space costs, production ex- 
penses, bulletins, direct mail, visual 
aids, house organs, trade shows, etc. 

Non-advertising expenses are 
listed in a separate section below 
the direct expenses. These expenses 
are the ones which are usually con- 
sidered in the United States as sales 
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expenses (or “other”), but overseas 
are considered advertising. This 
section includes gifts to customers, 
Christmas party, inter-office house 
organ, donations in the form of ads 
taken in “special” publications, etc. 

The items in the top part of the 
budget standardization form can be 
the same for all companies. These 
items are standard advertising ex- 
penses and cover the real promo- 
tion budget. The items in the bot- 
tom part will vary with each com- 
pany. Knowing what they are serves 
three purposes: 


1. To know the over-all promo- 
tional allocation as the local com- 
pany sees it. 


2. By knowing what the non-ad- 
vertising expenses are, the parent 
advertising manager should en- 
courage that they be kept to a 
minimum. 


3. If the direct budget total is too 
small proportionally, the advertis- 
ing manager can suggest that it be 
increased. 


The parent company’s advertis- 
ing manager also has a responsi- 
bility to the local advertising man- 
ager. He should send him all new 
material developed by the home 
department even though the ma- 
terial may not apply directly to the 
local operation. 

Many times the local manager 
can get valuable ideas or use part 
of the material supplied from the 
United States. The parent advertis- 
ing manager must make sure that 
all items such as new bulletins, 
house organs, sales aids, calendars, 
etc., clear through the local adver- 
tising manager or the individual in 
charge of promotion. He is the one 
point of contact. 


The advertising agency .. The 
coordinating job cannot be com- 
pleted until the advertising agencies 
servicing the various local com- 
panies are brought into the picture. 





Agency arrangements vary in the 
international field. Three of the 
most common are: 


1. Domestic agency handles both 
domestic and export accounts. 
Agency does not maintain direct 
agency relationships overseas. 


2. Domestic agency with branch 
offices or affiliated agencies over- 
seas handles both domestic and ex- 
port account. 


3. The domestic agency handles do- 
mestic account only. Export ac- 
count handled by international 
agency with either branch offices 
or affiliated agencies overseas. 


It is very desirable that the ad- 
vertising agency used by the export 
department of the parent organiza- 
tion have an international operation 
with either local branch offices or 
affiliated agencies in the cities where 
the local companies are located. If 
the agency used is strictly domestic, 
it is wise to engage the services of 
a competent international agency. 

In overseas countries, the use of 
local agencies which work inde- 
pendently should be discouraged, as 
a great deal of coordination is lost 
when the various agencies are not 
part of a network. Even if the crea- 
tive and production functions are 
to be done locally, it is important 
that the local agency be a part of 
a network being fed by a head- 
quarters in the United States. 

If the local company already uses 
the services of a local agency which 
is not affiliated with the internation- 
al agency, two things can be done: 
(1) Recommend that the local com- 
pany change agencies, or, if this is 
not possible, (2) have the local 
agency work with the international 
agency as an affiliate. This will ne- 
cessitate splitting commissions be- 
tween the two agencies. However, 
,the local agency may be compen- 
sated for its loss by the future po- 
tential offered under this arrange- 
ment. As an affiliate, the U. S. 








agency is in a position to give addi- 
tional accounts to the local agency. 
Also, the companies’ advertising 
will increase due to the additional 
funds made available for local ad- 
vertising through coordination. 


Agency a must. . Should a local 
company not employ any agency, it 
will be necessary to sell it on this 
service. It is far more difficult to do 
this overseas than in the United 
States, primarily because local 
media do not respect agency com- 
mission arrangements. Anyone plac- 
ing space can get discounts which in 
some cases are as high as 40% of 
the card rate. 

The usual agency practice over- 
seas is to pass all commissions on 
to the client and then to add 17.65% 
of the actual space cost. This fee 
represents the agency’s commission. 
Under this arrangement, the com- 
mission is paid by the clients rather 
than by the media, as customary in 
this country. 

A good case, however, can still be 
made for the agency service. It is 
worth a small commission to insure 
professional advertising, consulta- 
tion, and service. The agency can do 
an excellent job in recommending 
media, working out programs, pre- 
paring professional ads, and offering 
guidance. 

A few years ago it was quite com- 
mon to look down on overseas 
agencies and consider them only 
useful for placing ads prepared in 
the United States. Today this is not 
the case. Excellent agency services 
are available in every overseas 
market, whether they be branch 
offices of U. S. agencies or local 
agencies. The International Adver- 
tising Association in New York, for 
example, has a membership of over 
1,200 persons, half of whom are 
from overseas. These people travel 
to the United States frequently and 
keep informed of the latest adver- 
tising techniques. More and more 
agencies overseas are employing 


U. S. trained personnel in key po- 
sitions. 


Publicity and pr .. This is a rela- 
tively new field internationally and 
it is growing rapidly. Again, there 
are many ways of handling this 
service. An ideal situation exists 
when a local company’s advertising 
manager can work with a local pub- 
licity representative, who may be- 
long to the advertising agency or to 
a separate publicity agency. 

A multi-company publicity and 
public relations program should in- 
clude these three basic objectives: 


1. Helping the local company over- 
come problems difficult to handle 
through advertising. Gaining ac- 
ceptance for foreign companies op- 
erating in strongly nationalistic 
countries may be a typical objective. 


2. Building up the local company’s 


Rolling exhibit 


prestige by publicizing important 
installations, coverage of special 
events, coverage of community par- 
ticipation by the local company em- 
ployes, ete. 


3. Tying the local company to the 
world-wide organization by publi- 
cizing what is being done by other 
affiliated companies throughout the 
world. 


Not the least part of the parent 
advertising manager’s job is keeping 
top management aware of his activ- 
ities and sold on the importance of 
multi-company promotion overseas. 

The promotional possibilities 
offered by international coordina- 
tion are endless. They are limited 
only by the imagination of the par- 
ent company’s advertising manager 
and by the resourcefulness of his 
international team. 


Allis-Chalmers display trailer, carrying 
pumps, motors and other equipment for pulp and paper indus- 
try, is now touring U.S. Staffed by A-C product department 
application engineers and district office representatives, dis- 
play is designed to demonstrate company’s technological ad- 
vances to pulp and paper industry’s management and operat- 
ing personnel. Air conditioned trailer is 35 feet long. 
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By K. S. Brock 

Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
Fenwal, Inc. 

Ashland, Mass. 


= The past few years have seen 
an increased awareness of the role 
of advertising in marketing. The 
subject has: been covered by articles 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and by 
a multitude of speeches before ad- 
vertising and marketing groups. It 
was even chosen as the theme of 
an NIAA conference. 

However, though the principle is 
sound, perhaps you have asked, 
“How can I play a more active 
marketing role?” This is how we 


did it at Fenwal. In effect, it’s a 
story of how advertising, reacting 
to a sales problem, sparked an 
over-all marketing program. 


Problem exposed .. The sales 
problem was “exposed” by Stuart 
Edgerly, our sales manager, at an 
advertising review meeting in the 
spring of 57. He was disappointed 
in sales of our “Thermoswitch” in- 
dustrial temperature control units. 
This was a surprise. Sales were up 
substantially from the previous year 
and the curve had slanted upwards 
for several preceding ones. 

When questioned, he based his 


30-second summary: This article tells how the advertising department 
at Fenwal proposed, sparked, coordinated and administered a market- 
ing program. This program involved changes in the company’s adver- 
tising ancl sales promotion, sales policies and organization, product 
policies, prices and market, and the distributor set-up. The author ex- 
plains how advertising, as the coordinator, worked with the other de- 
partments in this highly successful marketing program. 
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disappointment on the fact that the 
sales were not rising as fast as he 
wished. No doubt this is a complaint 
of every sales manager, but it led 
us to thinking. Could sales rise 
faster? At this point, advertising 
stepped in. 

We tried to determine if sales 
could go higher. First, we knew the 
product was sound—it had been 
thoroughly proven over our com- 
pany’s entire history. We knew also 
that it had applications and poten- 
tials we were not realizing. It 
seemed apparent, therefore, that the 
statement “sales not rising fast 
enough” was valid. Why? We sug- 
gested four reasons: 


1. In the preceding few years we 
had introduced several new prod- 
ucts. Our sales organization was 
spending time on them to the det- 
riment of Thermoswitch units. 


2. New products have a glamor that 
leads them to be more heavily pro- 
moted by sales management. Our 
sales force had reacted according- 


ly. 


3. Salesmen too often felt the prod- 
uct was high priced. They tended 
to regard it as an “expensive stand- 


ard control” rather than as an “in- 
expensive sophisticated control.” 


4. Many of our salesmen had been 
selling the product for ten or more 
years. It had become “old hat” and 
they, too, had been swept up by 
the glamor of new products. 


After developing these hypoth- 





Can advertising take a leading role in marketing planning 


and administration? It can and did at Fenwal, Inc. 


Here’s how the Fenwal advertising department played a 


major part in proposing, coordinating and administering 


a program which included changes in everything 


from basic pricing policies to the distributor set-up . . 


place in industrial marketing 


eses, our next step was to check 
their accuracy with our sales man- 
agement. All agreed our supposi- 
tions were correct. 

Advertising, therefore, recom- 
mended to sales management that 
we prepare a total program aimed 
at overcoming the problems. The 
program we were to recommend 
was to include not only an adver- 
tising and promotion plan, but 
changes in sales and product pol- 
icies, selection of specific markets, 
detailed instructions to our field 
sales organizations, and a means of 
measuring the results of the over- 
all effort. 


Determining objectives .. The 
problems having been defined, our 
next need was for objectives—ob- 
jectives that in total would mean 
more sales; but, specifically, ob- 
jectives that could guide the de- 
velopment of a detailed program. 
These objectives were: (1) De- 
velopment of sales policies that 
would enable maximum sales effi- 
ciency; (2) renewal of field sales 
enthusiasm for the product; and (3) 
promotional support for the sales- 
men, both through space advertis- 
ing and through sales tools he could 
use on his calls. 

For each of these objectives, 
proposals were offered by our agen- 
cy, James Thomas Chirurg Co.; our 
publicity agency, Harry W. Smith, 
Inc.; and by our own internal mer- 
chandising, sales promotion and art 
sections. The accepted theme, sug- 


gested by Chirurg, was “T/S’— 
which is the way all Fenwal per- 
sonnel abbreviate the trade name 
“Thermoswitch” in their informal 
correspondence. Also, this is a 
symbol which could be interpreted 
to mean “Top Salesman,” “Tem- 
perature Solver,” “Thermal Sta- 
bility,’ “Temperature Sensitive” 
and other phrases relevant both to 
the specific program and to the 
main sales points of our product. 

A three-part program was devel- 
oped around this theme. The three 
parts: (1) Recommended sales poli- 
cies; (2) advertising and promotion 
support; and (3) field indoctrina- 
tion. When these elements were 
presented to sales management, we 
also learned of some work already 
under way concerning revision of 
our pricing structure, product sim- 
plification, product information, and 
a more active distributor program. 
Needless to say, these activities 
were quickly tied in to the total 
program. 


Group effort . . It is important to 
note here that advertising was not 
the whole story in our program. 
Much of the work and execution 
fell to other sections of the sales 
department and the company as a 
whole. It was true team effort, with 
advertising taking the role of pro- 
posing the program, coordinating it, 
and, of course, performing our well 
known specific activities. 

Here, for example, is how the sales 
meetings were worked into the 
over-all plan: Early in our plan- 


ning, we realized that the entire 
program would have to be pre- 
sented at sales meetings, not only 
to explain its details, but also to 
whip up enthusiasm. Consequently, 
a series of one-day regional sales 
meetings was scheduled in strategic 
locations throughout the country. 

These meetings, written, directed 
and produced by Bob Johnson, our 
sales promotion supervisor, had a 
theme of “Rip Van T/S’—selected 
to dramatize the fact that our prod- 
uct had too long been asleep in our 
sales thinking. The meeting was 
conducted by the sales manager and 
myself. 

First on the agenda was a de- 
scription of our “new look” in which 
we laid the scene for what was to 
follow. It consisted, specifically, of 
new packaging ideas, new advertis- 
ing approaches, and, most impor- 
tant, a new approach to our sales 
situation. Presented by the adver- 
tising manager, it was immediately 
followed by an explanation of the 
sales efficiency program by the sales 
manager. 

The nucleus of this latter presen- 
tation was the selection of markets 
having large growth potential. 
These markets, jointly selected by 
the advertising and market analysis 
groups, were presented in full de- 
tail, together with the specific fea- 
tures of our product that made it 
attractive in those applications. 
Salesmen were provided with lists 
of customers, lists of sales points, 
technical descriptions of the end ap- 
plication, and the complete promo- 
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tional program to support their 
efforts. In short, they received a 
complete marketing program to the 
markets. 


Sales help. . To help the salesman 
in making his calls—and, particu- 
larly, to add new life to the product 
he had been extolling for so many 
years—we provided him with “T/S” 
buttons and “T/S” cards. These 
were for him to give to his custom- 
ers, with the card used to define 
“T/S” in terms of the user benefits 
of our product. Also, he was 
equipped with a product demonstra- 
tor and a new manual entitled “How 
to Get the Best Performance from a 
Temperature Controller,’ which 
was prepared on a non-promotional 
basis. 

So far so good, but we still had 
the problem of inspiring our sales- 
men to sell the true customer bene- 
fits of our product. We felt certain 
that, if this were done, the “high 
price psychology” mentioned earlier 
would vanish. To do this, the adver- 
tising department called in a leading 
sales consultant. He conducted in- 
terviews with our sales people, dis- 
cussed the problems with our home 
office organization, and recom- 
mended basic changes in our meth- 
od of sales presentation. These 
changes, interestingly, were not 
startling in themselves, but were 
difficult for insiders to “see” because 
of their closeness to the product and 
the daily sales routine. 

Next, came the presenting of 
these new sales slants to the field 
organization. This was done in the 
forms of two hypothetical sales calls 
—one the right way and one the 
wrong way. With Mr. Edgerly act- 
ing as the salesman and myself as 
the buyer, we attempted to make 
our points clramatically, humorous- 
ly, and without building up the 
resistance automatically inspired by 
telling a salesman how to sell. 

In the course of the day the sales- 
men had row heard of a “new 
look,” methods of increasing sales 
efficiency, rew sales policies, the 
advertising and promotion support 
and a new sales technique. 

We were not satisfied with merely 
telling thera these many things, 
however. We needed to tell them 
what to do with them, what we ex- 
pected, and have some means of 
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measuring the results. 

On this basis we prepared a writ- 
ten “charge” which spelled out ex- 
actly what we expected of our field 
organization—the types of calls we 
wanted them to make, the new 
things they should bring to the cus- 
tomer’s attention and the sales goal 
for each man. To top it all off, we 
announced a contest in which men 
could score points not only for mak- 
ing sales (though this received the 
largest number of points) but also 
for accomplishing the other items 
on the “charge.” 


Ditto for distributors . . The un- 
veiling of the new distributor pro- 
gram, designed both to add new 
distributors and to make our pres- 
ent ones more effective, is another 
example of where advertising coor- 
dinated the group effort. 

Here again, advertising worked 
with sales in developing distributor 
policies, in preparing a complete 
presentation for both new and old 
distributors (including the material 
for sales meetings with the latter 
group) and in setting-up a sales 
training program to be prepared 
and executed within our sales pro- 
motion section. 


Advertising tied-in . . For adver- 
tising we prepared a program hav- 
ing 29 major events in a 60-day 
period, and a host of supplemental 
material for field sales use. We de- 
signed a four-page insert to appear 
in major design publications at the 
start of the program. It was fol- 
lowed by one-page and one-quar- 
ter-page ads which appeared regu- 
larly. (The publications used in- 
cluded Automatic Control, Design 
Engineering, Electrical Manufactur- 
ing, Electromechanical Design, 
Electronics, Machine Design, New 
Equipment Digest, and Product En- 
gineering.) The insert was designed 
to be used also as a sales brochure 
by salesmen and for mailing to both 
our own and purchased lists. 

Weekly mailings were scheduled 
to our own 26,000-name list—calling 
attention not only to the product, 
but to the new policies where they 
directly affected the customer. Ad- 
ditional mailing programs were de- 
veloped for our selected specialized 
markets, and new policies were pre- 
sented to enable distributors to par- 


tieipate in the mail program. 


Results: excellent . . Now for re- 
sults. Nearly 100 new volume ac- 
counts were opened, a large number 
of which bought in production 
quantities. We increased the num- 
ber of our distributors 200% and 
obtained fresh support from those 
who were already on our rolls. In 
October, the first month of the spe- 
cific promotion period, we exceeded 
sales of the same month the pre- 
vious year by 33%, and in Novem- 
ber, we were up a whopping 76%. 
The sales goals established for each 
man were exceeded by 42%. One 
sales office hit a startling 500%. 

It is important to note that adver- 
tising could not possibly have done 
this job alone. Our success was only 
possible through a blending of all 
the special talents and facilities 
available to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in nearly any sales operation. 
It was a result of a complete in- 
tegration of all marketing activities 
towards defined objectives. 

Equally important, however, is 
that this program was originated, 
sparked, coordinated and adminis- 
tered within the advertising depart- 
ment, since the advertising function 
visualized the entire situation rather 
than a specific promotion. 

Participation of advertising in the 
over-all marketing program has 
meant, for us, not only a fuller ap- 
preciation of the significance of our 
contribution to the sales program, 
but a demonstration to our manage- 
ment of how advertising is not an 
island, but an integral part of every 
successful marketing program. 2 
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A basic guide to 
Company Communications 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


® In less than a decade, communicating with employes 
has undergone major surgery. 

Back in 1948 the Communists seized power in 
Czechoslovakia; Gandhi was assassinated, Tojo was 
hanged and General Motors granted the first hourly 
increase to employes based on cost of living. John L. 
Lewis was fined for refusing to call off a strike, and 
employe publications talked almost exclusively of the 
social comings-and-goings of the folks in the plant. 

If yours still talks exclusively of the employe social 
comings-and-goings, your company’s communications 
program is at least 10 years behind the times. And 
it could be 20. 

A decade ago, most communications programs in 
companies were loose, ill-fitting semi-systems of re- 
laying employer thoughts and opinions to employes. 
Today, at least in the progressive concerns, employe 
communication has form and substance, consistency 
and continuity. In the modern employe communications 
kit, the employe publication is simply a tool. It’s a 
mighty important tool, but it is just one of several. 

Any basic guide to employe communications pro- 
grams must acknowledge the sharp changes that have 
occurred in the field of employe communication. The 
text book of a decade ago doesn’t apply today; even 
the article on techniques of a year or so ago may show 
some rust spots. One of the characteristics of modern 
employe communication is that it is in a state of con- 
stant change, development, improvement. 


How It’s Done and What It Does 


Employe communication today no longer depends 
upon a single medium of expression. It isn’t altogether 
oral, nor completely written; it’s a blending of the two. 
It’s the management round table; the supervisory 
meeting; the group gathering of employes; it’s indi- 
vidual counseling. It’s the printed employe magazine, 
but it is also the employe newsletter, the bulletin 
board, the employe annual report, the payroll envelope 
insert, the recruitment manual, the plant tour and 


the open house. As the field broadens, the quality im- 
proves. 

The success of any employe communications pro- 
gram depends on the degree of support given it at the 
top levels of management. If the program is something 
evolved under the pressures of union growth, to be 
curtailed if and when the pressures ease, it won’t be 
good for much. If it is an undertaking launched be- 
cause the president thinks communicating is in social 
good taste in industry these days, it will not be long 
before it flattens out. The off-again, on-again types 
of communication, based on the principle that you ad- 
minister communication like a water faucet, likewise 
experiences an early doom. You're either in it with 
the right, consistent attitude, or you’re not in it at all. 

Does good employe communications pay dividends? 
Certainly it does. The communications dossier is choked 
with examples of companies which, year in and year 
out, move serenely along without work stoppages. Mil- 
lions of dollars each year are saved industry because 
quality programs in plants result in quality products; 
because management appeals for proper productivity 
make sense in the shop; because the customer has been 
conclusively shown to be the boss. 





30-second summary: This article covers the 
field of printed company communications all 
the way from the lowly plant bulletin board 
to the annual report to employes. Other im- 
portant communications media included are 
the employe publication, the employe news- 
letter, the employe manual. For each of these, 
the article tells how the medium has been 
handled successfully, and what factors go into 
such successes. The article also includes a 10- 
point checklist to help company communica- 
tions people do a more effective over-all job. 
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This is a discussion essentially of the printed, rather 
than the oral, devices of communication. Some are old, 
established devices with their faces lifted. Others are 
new, crusading and somewhat uncertain media, feeling 
their way into employe awareness. Teamed together 
and properly administered, they can perform much 
for management and—because employes are direct 
beneficiaries of a sound business—they benefit em- 
ployes, too. Here is a highlight rundown on the major 
league in ernploye communication: 


The Employe Publication 


According to dependable statistics, there are more 
than 8,000 employe publications in the United States 
and Canada, with a monthly circulation of 300 million 
copies. The tab for this output is said to be $500 million 
a year.* The growth in the past 10 or 15 years has 
been phencmenal, and the change in complexion has 
been marked. In the stable of communication, the em- 
ploye publication is the workhorse. 

Employe publications range in circulation from 
fewer than 100 to several hundred thousand. They are 
produced by a variety of methods, from simple offset 
to four-color process. They are plush magazines and 
rugged tabloid newspapers. 

Employe publications naturally have, as their pri- 
mary audience, the employe group. But in recent years 
the interne] paper has been broadening its circulation 
to reach external groups—stockholders, salesmen, cus- 
tomers and. prospects, community opinion leaders. Thus 
a sizable rumber of employe papers have become in- 
ternal-external devices. 

No single magazine article could possibly trace the 
proper step-by-step techniques of organizing an effec- 
tive employe publication. But the agreed procedures, 
in capsule, read like this: 


1. Establish the areas of its coverage—both the range 
and nature of its content. Essentially it is a medium 
designed to inform employes about the policies, pro- 
grams, prospects and personnel. It is a medium de- 
signed to report factually, interestingly and on time 
those developments about the employer company that 
concern ernployes. And it should be designed to serve 
as a two-way channel of communication, whereby 
management not only talks but may also listen. 


2. Set up an editorial advisory board. The old-fash- 
ioned employe publication (never call it a “house 
organ”) is. strictly an assembly job, jelled without a 


*From the Claamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
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recipe. The modern employe publication is, in a literal 
sense, the written voice of management—hence it must 
be planned, organized, directed. Furthermore, it is a 
service medium; it is a helpmate not for one depart- 
ment, but for all departments. Thus an essential of the 
properly conducted employe paper is a functioning ad- 
visory board; not a directive body but a counseling 
body. Backstopped by a competent editorial board, the 
industrial editor has assurance that the publication 
will be (a) representative of the company as a whole 
and not one segment of it; (b) accurate, and (c) pro- 
duced on time. 


3. Engage a competent editor. The day of amateurism 
in industrial editing is gone. Readers of employe pub- 
lications these days are also readers of established 
general magazines, and able to distinguish the good 
from the mediocre. The transplant from the shipping 
room, who yearns to learn by doing, will take too much 
time doing it. There are courses available in many 
schocls these days for people who want to advance 
themselves in the profession of industrial editing. There 
is no longer any need to select the neophyte who must 
feel his way. So engage a competent editor, pay him 
respectable wages, load him with responsibility, and 
hold the reins loosely. 


4. Block out contents, not from month to month, but 
from year to year. News, of course, must be handled 
as it develops; but feature material can and should 
be developed long in advance. The industrial editor, 
guided by his advisory board, will include this sort of 
material within his target range: Plans, programs, 
policies; plant and departmental operations; end prod- 
ucts; plant communities and personnel. This is only 
a once-over-lightly of the subject matter an industrial 
editor can work up months in advance of actual pub- 
lication. 


5. Gather steam slowly. An employe publication for 
the first few months is on a trial run. Don’t force the 
motor. Better to start with 16 good pages than 32 me- 
diocre ones. 


6. Encourage participation of employes. Encourage it, 
but don’t ask for direction. The editor who, in his open- 
ing editorial, suggests that “the paper is for and about 
employes, so send us pictures and news of yourself 
and friends,” is asking for it. In time he becomes the 
catch-basin for material from employes who have un- 
consciously replaced him as editor. It’s his show; let 
him run it. But participation of employes, as manifested 
in questions-and-answers departments, letters to the 
editor, contests etc. are—within limits—desirable. This 





is two-way communication, and no communications 
program can be effective without the traffic moving 
both ways. 


7. Determine format on the basis of need. An ageless 
question is: Magazine or tabloid? The answer depends 
on purpose: The magazine normally has longer life, 
is more apt to remain on the living room table, is 
beamed more toward leisurely reading, usually costs 
more. The tabloid is assembled more quickly, is aimed 
at the quick reader and then the waste-basket. It’s 
generally much more timely and generally costs less. 
How it looks is normally much less important than 
what it conveys. You can do a good job with either 
medium. 


8. Mail to the home. Proponents of the plant gate dis- 
tribution method hold that it’s cheaper (which of course 
it is), and that if an employe is interested, he will take 
the publication at the gate. He adds that there is no 
assurance that the copy mailed to the home will be 
read, which is likewise true. However, if the company 
has a message to convey, and wants it to reach the 
family audience, then the safest method is to make it 
easy for the family to receive it. 


9. Check your results. Surveys of employe readership 
are now common. The popular method is to insert a 
questionnaire form in the publication and ask readers 
to evaluate the publication. Although certain surveys 
conducted in this pattern have disclosed useful in- 
formation, communications people generally agree that 
the response is neither heavy nor typical; that the ex- 
ternally conducted, person-to-person depth interview 
is more productive of dependable results. Whatever 
the method used, communications devices of all types 
need an occasional inventory. 


Less sweet talk . . Some trends in the employe pub- 
lication field are taking firm shape. The presidential 
message, for example, is now developing spine; in the 
past, the chief executive has discussed general themes 
in abstract fashion, whreas today he is talking specifics. 
The question-and-answer department is growing in 
popularity, and companies are showing a disposition 
to reply to the hotter queries. Letters to the editor 
sections are increasing in number, and not all of the 
letters these days tell the editor what a whale of a 
job he is doing. Subject-wise, employe publications 
are meeting current economic issues in more straight- 
forward style: Profit is coming in for a sympathetic 
airing in many employe journals; automation is no 
longer a subject to be sidestepped. The leveling off 
in the economy is inspiring many employe publication 





publishers to speak candidly of the need for improved 
productivity, for greater awareness of the customer, 
for less waste and scrap, for a new reverence of quality. 
And it isn’t all sweet talk either—we are entering an 
era of plainer English. 

As the work-horses of written communication, the 
8,000-odd employe publications are doing a deeper, 
more illuminating job of economic interpretation than 
ever before. Of course there are still many of the 8,000 
which continue to emphasize the social activities of the 
personnel; the Peeping Tom School of Journalism still 
has many staunch alumni who insist upon chronicling 
the plant romances, to the exclusion of meatier matters. 
But the trend is forward, and the signs are good. 

Is the recession seriously affecting employe publica- 
tions? A coast-to-coast check discloses nothing grave. 
Companies appear to have learned that good employe 
communication is desirable regardless of the state of 
the times. 


The Employe Newsletter 


There are no statistics available on the employe 
newsletter, sometimes called the management news- 
letter. It is the letter published by management for 
employes, and communications specialists know that 
its growth—in only the past two or three years—has 
been tremendous. 

The employe newsletter holds great attraction for 
several management groups. It is a flexible medium, 
physically and editorially, hence it can carry much of 
the communications load in a small company or one 
of medium size, where cost bars the printed magazine 
or newspaper. It has uses in local plants of multiple- 
plant concerns, where the over-all company magazines 
for employes cannot be expected to cover strictly local 
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events. It is comparatively cheap: A newsletter, after 
all, can be written, mechanically reproduced and mailed 
within the plant gates. It can be intimate in its dis- 
cussion of within-the-corporate-family affairs, be- 
cause its circulation can be sharply controlled (the 
employe magazine usually has at least some external 
circulation). It is timely—some newsletters are pre- 
pared duririg the day and mailed that evening to em- 
ployes’ homes. 

The employe newsletter has no fixed form. Often 
such letters are launched simply as Multigraphed or 
Mimeographed letters done on official company letter- 
head; later they may graduate to a four-page folder 
with a pre-printed headpiece. Its great virtue is its 
flexibility. 

Simple as the device is, it provides its own pitfalls. 
Many employe newsletters have died a-borning. Some 
spadework is necessary to launch a newsletter prop- 
erly, and to keep it alive and healthy after it is 
launched. 

Here are some of the ground rules in embarking 
upon an employe newsletter program: 


1. Make the letter visually appealing. If it is to be a 
monthly mailer, for example, consider pre-printing 
forms in color. Use wide margins. Use short paragraphs 
and senterices. Underscore for emphasis, but don’t 
overdo it. 


2. Use a workingman’s English. The executive author 
who writes as though his letter originated in the ivory 
tower simply erects a barrier between himself and 
his audience. You don’t have to be familiar, but you 
can be friendly. 


3. If the author wishes to discuss national and indus- 
try affairs, all well and good, but let him relate these 
matters to the plant and, if possible, to the employe 
group. The reader isn’t interested in economic ab- 
stractions—he wants to know what it means to him. 


4. If you can’t talk specific facts and figures, better 
reconsider issuing a newsletter. The effective news- 
letter author uses facts and figures, sales and sales 
possibilities. If things look good, he says so; if there 
are storm cleuds ahead, he points them out. His copy 
is as clear as though he had drawn a map. 


5. Leave the rhetorical sweet talk about the free en- 
terprise system to the syndicated poster artisans. Don’t 
preach; appeal to common sense rather than to emo- 
tion. 

6. Don’t forget that the little woman is a member of 
your reader audience. She often is responsible for 
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keeping the old man on the job, getting him to work on 
time, calming the troubled waters when strike talk gets 
in the air. Don’t underestimate her influence. 


Actually, employe newsletters fall into several sub- 
divisions. Bearing in mind that even management peo- 
ple are usually employes of the company (unless they 
own all the stock), one considers first the letter to the 
upper management group. This is usually a confidential 
or semi-confidential report, and is generally confined 
to larger concerns where oral communication is not 
always possible. 

The supervisory newsletter is a second type, and 
this type has become popular in the past few years. 
Historically, management has been accustomed to con- 
verse with members of supervision in regular meetings. 
This is a good practice, and it continues. But companies 
have learned that the oral message may become garbled 
after a relay or two; thus the supervisory newsletter 
is designed to support and document the verbal in- 
formation previously given, or to keep supervisors ap- 
prised of policy situations when a meeting isn’t possi- 
ble. 

Newsletters are common in local plants of multiple- 
plant operations, and in single plants with few em- 
ployes, low budgets or both. A study made last year 
of about 300 employe newsletters showed that some- 
what more than half were issued regularly (for the 
most part, monthly), and that the others appeared “as 
the company had something to say.” The swing, how- 
ever, is toward regular appearance, because the em- 
ploye gets the idea that otherwise he is being solicited 
only when the company has something “it wants to 
sell the hired hands.” There is a marked growth in 
the field of the weekly newsletters, and a study com- 
pleted earlier this year disclosed that roughly two 
dozen companies around the country are issuing daily 
newsletters. Some of these are handled through per- 
sonal distribution in the plant; others are posted on 
in-plant bulletin boards. 

Because the contents of newsletters are generally 
more confidential than that of the employe publication, 
the publishers like to send them home. On-premises 
distribtuion of such letters is extremely rare. 

Who writes newsletters? It’s a roving responsibility 
in some plants, but in the majority of organizations, the 
job falls to someone in the communications bracket: a 
writer in personnel, someone in public relations or ad- 
vertising. He assembles his facts on the basis of in- 
terviews with key people, writes the copy, submits it 
to sources for approval and then puts it into production. 
The majority of newsletters are not signed by an indi- 
vidual. 




















The Employe Annual Report 


The growth of the employe annual report as an addi- 
tional means of reporting to employes is a refreshing 
indication of management’s desire to share informa- 
tion with the employe group. Up to a few years ago 
there was a distinct hesitancy on management’s part 
to talk business and economic facts; officials refused 
to trot out the balance sheet. They took the stand that 
the employes had no need to know how the business 
was doing. 

Organized labor smoked out some of this. Common 
sense smoked out the rest. It became gradually clear 
to management that the report of a management year 
was, after all, available to anyone who wanted to take 
the trouble to find out about it. Further, management 
commenced to sense that employes had a perfectly 


Checklist for communicators 


= In the lively field of employe communications, 
some companies reach second base without hav- 
ing touched first. Here are ten questions designed 
to help you evaluate its existing program, and 
to point the way to possible improvement: 


1. Does your communications program have the 
full and consistent support of top management? 


2. Is your program designed to meet your own 
company’s specific needs? (Maybe you built it 
around the program of another company, as a 
result of which it isn’t doing all it should to solve 
your own problems.) 


3. Have you investigated, and weighed carefully, 
all of the devices of employe communication— 
employe publications, employe newsletter, em- 
ploye handbooks, employe annual report, bulle- 
tin boards, communications within the community 
itself (press, tv, radio; open house, plant tour 
etc.), supervisory newsletter, supervisory meet- 
ings, supervisory handbooks, group meetings, in- 
dividual counseling? 


4. Does your present program provide a regu- 
lar, dependable flow of information to employes? 
(In short, is it fast, accurate, trustworthy? Does 
it anticipate the news requirements of person- 
nel? Does the grapevine consistently reach the 














natural and respectable curiosity about the business. 
Additionally, the union boys were always able to ob- 
tain a copy of the stockholder report, and were eager 
to share their findings with their brethren. 

The employe report is not as a rule the stockholder 
report. It may be a condensed version of it, a popular- 
ized and dramatized version of it. It is usually pro- 
duced in addition to—as a supplement to—the stock- 
holder report. Employes in many companies, while not 
directly offered the stockholder report, are invited to 
write in for a copy, or secure it from the personnel de- 
partment. 

Judges in a nation-wide contest, conducted each 
year to determine the best employe annual reports, are 
disposed to agree on these recommendations to report 
compilers: 

1. Keep the report itself simple in appearance. The 











employe group ahead of your own communica- 
tions) ? 


5. Do you have a clear, reliable understanding 
of what’s on employes’ minds? 


6. Do your employes have a clear understanding 
of the problems of management? 


7. Are your employes familiar with the eco- 
nomics of the company; cost of operations, main- 
tenance, need for new equipment and replace- 
ment of old, the need for profits? 


8. Are employe benefits thoroughly understood 
by employes? (Incidentally, do you have any 
method for determining how much they do un- 
derstand: quizzes, contests, sampling interviews 
etc?) 


9. Is your communications activity adequately 
staffed? 


10. Have you made an objective evaluation of 
your communications program in the past two 
years? (If you have, you know where you stand. 
If you haven’t, how do you know where you’re 
headed?) 

Adapted from “The Sins of Employe Communication,” by 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons; Dun‘s Review and 
Modern Industry, Apri! 1957, 
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ornate report for employes inevitably invites the sug- 
gestion that the money spent for it might have better 
gone into employes’ pay envelopes. 


2. Introduce the report with an over-all message from 
the chief executive. He’s the company’s official voice; 
let him be heard. And let him be specific in what he 
says. If it has been a good year, say so. If it hasn’t, say 
why. 


3. Illustrate points by readily-understood charts and 
graphs. Although it is wise to avoid the tendency to 
go top-heavy with chart material, a certain amount 
is helpful for clarification. 


4. Avoid accounting terms. Employes on the whole 
are unfamiliar with stockholder report language. If the 
terms are used, define them. 


5. Avoid “gimmicks.” Reports at times use modernistic 
figures to represent people. Arty layouts are unde- 
sirable; they tend to baffle and therefore to offend 
the employe reader. 


6. Don’t be ashamed of profits. It’s the life blood of 
the business, and there will be no jobs without profits. 


7. Document your predictions. The president who 
“looks forward to a good year” should in some way 
document his optimism. 


8. Give credit where it is due. If the year has been 
good, don’t overlook the morale-building opportunity 
to bestow some of the glory on the employe group. 


The employe report is presented in one of three 
ways: A separate report especially prepared to present 
the story of the year’s stewardship; a special issue of 
the comparty magazine, or as a section of the company 
publication. In recent years, certain companies have 
been augmenting these presentations with special treat- 
ments: Aluminum Co. of America and Burlington In- 
dustries, for example, use moving pictures; Pitney- 
Bowes, Shell and several others use slides. Chas. Pfizer 
& Co. last year used special Sunday supplements in 
metropolitan dailies to report to shareholders, employes 
and the public—the technique has been used again this 
year. The oral presentation, in group meetings of em- 
ployes, is used by many concerns. 

The success of many companies in presenting em- 
ploye annual reports has prompted them to produce 
interim reports for employes. These are normally 
smaller and less elaborate capsules of quarterly reports 
to stockholders. Still other companies are opening up 
specific “How’s Business?” sections in their employe 
journals, so the employes may know, more often than 
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once a year, how the winds are blowing. Following 
the publication of its annual report to employes, State 
Farm Insurance Companies surveys the readership and 
uses the reader directives to improve the product the 
following year. 

Although employe report editors try desperately, 
year after year, to find some visual device to replace 
the dollar or pie chart, no one as yet appears to have 
uncovered anything as satisfactory. One veteran in 
employe report preparation, after checking with a 
cross-section of readers, admitted that “employes ap- 
pear to know and understand the dollar chart better 
than any other symbol. They became familiar with it 
in grade school, and no other device appears to convey 
the story as well. So we stay with the dollar chart.” 


The Employe Manual 


As originally conceived, the informational handbook 
for employes was a cold, sinister statement of what an 
employe had better do to keep from being fired. (In 
the dark ages of communication, in one such hand- 
book—third paragraph of page one—was the state- 
ment: “Remember, you are here to work!”) Happily, 
management has become somewhat more subtle. 

The modern handbook has deepened and widened. 
It has deepened its audience to cover present as well 
as incoming employes; widened it to appeal to certain 
customers and prospects, and even stockholders. It 
is often a valuable recruitment device. It is at home 
in the visitors’ reception room. It is a medium of con- 
tact with the community. 

Traditionally the employe handbook or manual is 
pocket size, although no one ever carries it in his 
pocket. This is an acknowledged pattern for prepara- 
tion: 


1. Make the job a department assignment (logically 
personnel), and assign the preparation of it to an in- 
dividual. Manuals built by committee rarely achieve 
print; they get bogged down on the way. 


2. Remember that the manual has several purposes: 
To welcome the new employe into the company; to 
acquaint him with the policies and products of the 
concern; to familiarize him with the rules by which 
the company operates; to serve as a medium of contact 
with other logical audiences. 


3. Make the cover attractive and eye-catching. If it 
isn’t, the employe is apt not to open it. 


4. Launch the booklet with a welcome from the chief 
officer of the company. Present a readable—and prefer- 
ably brief—history of the concern. 





5. State the rules simply and clearly. Be specific. Avoid 
listing rules that can be presented more intelligibly 
through the supervisor or bulletin boards. 


6. Bear in mind that the manual is expected to have 
a longer life than an employe magazine or newsletter. 
Thus avoid the photo that dates the publication, the 
rule that may be changed tomorrow. (Average life for 
a handbook is two to three years—it generally outlives 
its usefulness in that time and needs revision). 


7. Check the rules copy carefully before going to press, 
to avoid two pitfalls—omission of an important rule, 
or confusion over a rule. Most manual compilers take 
the precaution of showing copy in typed form, prior 
to setting, to typical supervisors and typical employes. 
They are invited to read it carefully, look for omissions, 
suggest and additions, and make whatever additional 
comment they might wish. 

Because the value of the handbook can be sharply re- 

duced through the failure of its editors to include all 
essential subject matter, here is an alphabetical con- 
tents checklist: 
e Absences: without notice; jury duty; illness allow- 
ance; leave of absence; emergency absence; military 
leave. Accident prevention. Activities, recreational: in- 
side and outside plant. Address, changes of. Advance- 
ment (or call it “promotion” if you prefer). Age: hiring 
and retirement. Applications: requirements for health, 
married women, re-hiring, employes’ relations; Social 
Security, military leave. 


® Benefits. Bulletin Boards. 


® Cafeteria. Classification of employes. Continuous 
service. Contributions to charity. Counseling, employe. 
Credit Union. 


® Deaths. Deductions. Disability. Discharge. Discounts 
(employe). 


© Easy payment plan. Educational opportunities. Em- 
ploye publication. Employe services. Equipment, care 
of. 


© Federal old age benefits. Financial report to em- 
ployes. Fingerprinting. First Aid. 
® Garnishments. Grievances. Group hospitalization 


plan (this and group life can be covered under “bene- 
fits”). 


® Health: drinking water, salt tablets, washrooms. 
Holidays and holiday pay. Hospitalization (as dis- 
tinguished from group plan). Hours of work. 


® Identification badges. Injuries (can also be covered 
under “first aid”). 
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e Job analysis. Job classification. Job training. 
© Layoffs. Lost and found. 


@ Mail: personal and company. Medical services. Mili- 
tary duty and leave (see also “absences”). 


e Parking. Passes. Pay: advances; attachments; de- 
ductions; overtime; pay day; records; vacation. Per- 
sonal checks. Personnel: administration and records. 
Physical examinations. Plant protection. Progress (see 
“advancement,” “promotion”). Punctuality. 


® Recommendation, letters of. Reinstatement. Resigna- 
tions; discharges. Rest periods. 


© Safety. Savings (if no credit union). Separation sys- 
tem: death, discharge; interviews; layoff etc. Service, 
recognition of. Smoking. 


® Social Security: number, old age and _ survivors’ 
benefits; statement of accounts; unemployment benefits. 
Suggestions. Supervisors. 


@ Taxes. Telephone, use of. Time clocks. Transfer. 
® Union (or unions). 

® Vacation periods. Visitors. 

© Workmen’s compensation. 


The modern employe manual often includes a map 
or floor plan, so the new employe can find his way from 
department to department. For a few years editors of 
these handbooks used organization charts; they are 
valuable within limits, but personnel and jurisdictional 
shifts make it difficult for such features to remain cur- 
rent. Certain companies use the loose leaf type of man- 
ual, so that “dead” pages can be withdrawn and cur- 
rent pages substituted. 

Because outside readers—community leaders, cus- 
tomers, possible employes etc.—conceivably are not in- 
terested in the spelled-out rules and regulations, some 
companies place these in a special insert form in the 
center of the manual and omit this section in mailings 
to outsiders. 


The Bulletin Board 


The plant (and office) bulletin board, in the modern 
company at least, is finally coming into its own. For 
years it has been the disorganized repository of last 
December’s bowling scores, community posters, and 
meeting notices. Yet the bulletin board is one of the 
most dependable devices of communication in any 
plant, once it is put on an efficient basis. Many com- 
panies today, having developed effective, local pro- 
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grams of their own, would not part with the bulletin 
board as a communications tool. 

Here are some pointers which experienced commu- 
nications people feel it is well to keep in mind about 
bulletin boards: 


1. Put them where they can be seen. Locate the boards 
in spots that invite attention. Too many boards are 
found in congested areas, where traffic is fast. Thus a 
bulletin board placed above, or close to, a time clock 
is badly located. But a bulletin board placed adjacent 
to a drinking fountain will draw attention. A bulletin 
board attracts interests in rest rooms, in the cafeteria. 
Don’t try to catch employes who are either entering or 
leaving the jlant, for the obvious reason that on both 
occasions they are hurrying. 

In locating boards, keep the eye level in mind: Many 
boards are located too high for employes with bifocals 
to read comfortably. The horiztontal board is general- 
ly more satisfactory than the vertical for this reason. 


2. Keep the boards clean and neat. The majority of 
plant boards are dirty and unattractive. Modern boards 
are painted (in some color that contrasts with pre- 
vailing colors around the shop); they are often lighted 
from above, and are glass-covered. 


3. Use large type and large illustrations. There are two 
reasons for this: The material is easier to see and read, 
and it takes less time to do so if the material is large. 
The modern board utilizes the jumbo or bulletin type- 
writer (equivalent to about 24 point). Incidentally, 
such typewriters come in handy for a variety of plant 
uses—for al]. bulletins, for speeches, notices etc. 


4. Change the material regularly and often. Nothing 
will destroy the interest in a bulletin board faster than 
stale material. Many companies today place a posting 
and removal date on notices, to insure a short and use- 
ful life. 

Weekly boards are considered most effective, al- 
though several companies report good results with 
changes of ten days and two weeks. Provision is al- 
ways made on the boards, of course, for the posting of 
spot news. 


5. Maintain a balance between pictures and text. The 
solid text board will not attract; the solid picture board 
will get too hurried an examination. Bear in mind, 
however, that the reading time for any board should 
not be excessive, since it will affect production. Two 
and one-half’ to three minutes is about right. 


6. Watch out for sameness in material. Keep the ap- 
pearance of the board varied, through the use of color, 
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different type headlines, varied arrangements of photos. 
Keep the board full, but not overflowing. 

Bulletin board editors look upon their boards, not 
as devices competing with other communications de- 
vices in the plant, but as supplementary tools. They 
know that the bulletin board can be more timely than 
the ernploye monthly; that it can be more direct than 
the message mailed to the homes. 

The bulletin board has wide promotional uses, not 
only with respect to programs and campaigns in the 
plant, but in regard to other devices of communication. 
Thus several bulletin board editors announce in ad- 
vance the highlights of the upcoming employe paper; 
they show preprints of company advertising; front 
covers of manuals or other company literature soon 
to be issued. 

The bulletin board also has given editors an oppor- 
tunity to lick that old bugaboo of industrial editing— 
the staleness of employe personal news. For years em- 
ployes have been complaining that the employe paper, 
producd on a monthly basis as a rule, cannot carry 
material fresher than two months old. With the bulle- 
tin board, the editor can produce an up-to-the-minute 
newsletter on personal and group activities—get it up 
while it’s hot. 

In spite of the great quantity of “personals” still car- 
ried in employe papers, there is a significant swing to 
the bulletin board as a timely means of conveying this 
type of information to the employe group. 

How the editor prepares the bulletin board depends, 
of course, on the area of coverage. If his is a multiple 
plant program, he will need to prepare a master board 
and secure reproductions of it. One editor gathers his 
material, gets his approvals, and then makes up the 
master; he orders roughly 200 offset copies, and mails 
them out to the various plants for local posting. They 
are approximately 2x3’, scheduled for boards five feet 
wide; thus the local management at each plant has 
ample room on each board beside the poster for local 
announcements. 

Another editor, who has only 17 boards in a single 
plant to be concerned with, makes up a single copy and 
then secures his 17 copies, reproduced by photostat. 
Still another editor, with only five boards in the plant, 
gets duplicate prints of all pictures, makes carbon copies 
of text and assembles each board by hand. 


The Miscellaneous Media 


The foregoing represent the principal devices of 
printed employer-employe communication, but that 
doesn’t by any means complete the list. In the past 


















several years, printed communication has reached out 
to embrace several other types of communication. Here 
are highlights of a few: 


The recruitment manual. . During the madcap rush 
for engineers, which occurred over a period of several 
years and has only slightly abated, the recruitment 
manual became an important communications tool. The 
investment in these devices was heavy, since the re- 
cruitment specialists who moved from campus to cam- 
pus wanted to make the best possible impression. These 
manuals generally provide a promising description of 
the company’s background, the stability of its products, 
the high character of its personnel, opportunities for 
advancement and happy and healthful living condi- 
tions. 

The seasoned visitors to the campus have learned 











that the elaborate recruitment manual isn’t always the 
sure snare for the candidate. They have found too that 
these manuals often fail to get to the bedrock of ap- 
plicant interest. As a prospective employe in the com- 
pany’s engineering department, he wants to know if 
he will have an opportunity to work in varied phases 
of engineering, or whether he will be kept in a sort 
of engineering drydock. He is sincerly interested in 
the possibilities of his advancement, and has little en- 
thusiasm for spending the rest of his days as a drafts- 
man. He is interested in employe benefits and as- 
surances of his security, but he also wants to know 
how much it will cost to live in the community; how 
the schools are, and what a young wife—dropped into 
a strange neighborhood—will find to interest her. 

The good recruitment manual editors take these 
queries into account, and do their best to come up with 





Assists for communicators 


« The neophyte in employer-employe communi- 
cation, side by side with the veteran, may find 
certain references in the field of communication 
helpful. Here is a list, by no means complete, 
which may prove useful: 


e “Effective Communication on the Job,” a guide 
to employe communication for supervisors and 
executives, by Dooher and Marquis, American 
Management Association, 1956. 


e “Editing the Company Publication,” basic text 
book for industrial editors, by Garth Bentley, 
Harper & Bros., 1953. 


e “Speak Up, Management!”, a how-to-do-it 


book on employe communication, by New- 
comb & Sammons, Funk & Wagnalls, 1951. 


> Four monthly publications cover communica- 
tion from various approaches: 


e “Stet,” published by Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Hamilton, O.; edited by K. C. Pratt. 


e “Quotes Ending,” published by Robert D. 
Breth, 1728 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


e “The Industrial Editor,” 8341 Westlawn Ave., 
Los Angeles. 


“The Score,” published by Newcomb & Sam- 
mons, 224 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 








> Two editing associations serve those in com- 
munications: 


@ American Association of Industrial Editors, 24 
Fairfield Ave., Montclair, N.J.; James Limner, 
secretary. 


© International Council of Industrial Editors, 9 
Overwood Rd., Akron, O., Mrs. Ludel Sauva- 
geot, secretary. 


> The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, through its Business Relations Depart- 
ment, has published a series of useful reference 
works. Chamber is located at 1615 H. St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The booklets are: 


e “Better Business Relations Through Letters 
to Employes” 


e “Better Business Relations Through Employe 
Publications” 


e “Better Business Relations Through Employe j 
Annual Reports,’ by Newcomb & Sammons. | 


> For communications people concerned with de- 
sign: 





e “101 Usable Publication Layouts,” Butler 
Typo-Design Research Center, Mendota, III. 
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the answers. They know that the plushy manual is not 
necessarily the best means by which to convey this 
vital information; that something a trifle less preten- 
tious might do the job better. 

Because unemployment has been rising, because 
technical help is now easier to find, there are certain 
cutbacks in recruitment manual production. But com- 
munications people feel that it won’t be long before 
the scramble for talent resumes. 


Benefits booklets . . The story of fringe benefits can 
no longer be told in a four-page folder. Most com- 
panies with substantial benefit programs these days 
issue booklets on specific plans: Group insurance, re- 
tirement, profit-sharing etc. The method of distribution 
is varied—traditionally companies have passed out a 
parcel of these pamphlets at time of employment, un- 
easily aware of the possibility that the new employe 
won't bother to look at them. The more practiced com- 
municators believe that indoctrination should be car- 
ried out over a period of time; that at each interview 
with the new employe, possibly over a period of several 
weeks, a new plan will be explained and a new book- 
let distributed. 

The story of a company’s benefits cannot be entrusted 
solely to booklets. The employe publication, bulletin 
board and newsletters should tell a continuous story 
of benefits. To aid the informational cause further, com- 
panies hold. refresher sessions with supervisors on ben- 
efits, urging supervision to pass along the facts to em- 
ployes within their jurisdiction. 


Lobby literature . . The pamphlet about the com- 
pany, geared for the visitors’ reception room, is be- 
coming increasingly popular. This is normally a small 
affair (because, it is fervently hoped, visitors won't 
have to wait too long), and provides such helpful in- 
formation as a quick rundown on products; the names 
of individuals in the company and the products or 
services with which they are associated. Some lobby 
booklets include maps of the area, so that the reader 
may see where he is, and possibly where he’s going 
from there. Several companies have postcards in lob- 
bies, illustrating company activities; these can be 
addressed by the visitor, and the receptionist will mail 
the cards with the company’s compliments. Strictly 
speaking, it’s not employe communication, but such 
enterprises. generally fall within the employe commu- 
nication department or division. 


Payroll envelope inserts . . This communications 
device with employes lay dormant for several years, 
but now seems to be surging back into popularity. It 
is an inexpensive, quick means of touching base with 
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employes. The inserts carry terse, factual economic 
information—at a time when management is trying 
hard to get across some of the economic facts to em- 
ployes. 


Reading racks .. The reading rack continues to im- 
press many companies as an excellent meeting ground 
for employer and employe. In the past few years there 
has been a marked improvement in the quality of the 
material the reading rack services provide. Authors 
of economic texts are getting across significant mes- 
sages in easy, readable style. 


Company histories . . The company history original- 
ly took the form of a large, usually formidable book 
of novel thickness. Checks on the readership of these 
tomes have indicated that they gratified the publishers 
but that there was a lukewarm interest among readers, 
who couldn’t conceive of anything duller than a milk- 
and-honey account of a company’s early days. The re- 
sult is that the company history has now become a 
picture report, stripped of the wearying details of the 
early times. Even if the book assumes the format of 
a standard size book, it is heavily punctuated with 
photographs, to make the product look—and be—more 
interesting. Certain book publishers now produce these 
volumes, through a prior arrangement with the com- 
pany which assures the sale of a sufficient quantity of 
copies to make the venture profitable for the publisher. 
One tip, passed along by several company historians: 
Get an outsider to write it; the inside amateur will 
never be able to get the product through the gunfire 
of official approval. 

These are the printed devices of communication. In 
this article there has been little mention of oral com- 
munication, and no discussion of oral techniques. This 
is because the IM Encyclopedia series already has in- 
cluded discussions of such communications devices and 
others are contemplated. 

Another reason is that any useful conversation about 
oral communication would make a book in itself. Those 
in communication know that the man-to-man com- 
munication should accompany written communication; 
they should work together, since one cannot function 
without the other. Working side by side, the oral and 
the written messages can help solidify a better rela- 
tionship between employer and employe. Working to- 
gether, they can ease the stresses and strains of day- 
to-day industrial activity. They can help make people 
happier in their jobs, more productive at the machine, 
less responsive to the wails of the malcontents. They 
can all help make America the kind of country we like 
to think it is. 


And that seems worth shooting for. " 





Business and pleasure . . Striking backdrop sets tv 
theme at LeBlond’s annual sales meeting as B. N. 


What 
Why 
Li BLono| in pe ? 


Brockman, vice-president in charge of sales, 
down to business on the competitive situation. 


gets 


TV format puts comph in sales meeting 


Here’s how LeBlond Machine Tool Co. kept its salesmen sitting and 


listening iong enough to be informed and enthused 


By Richard J. Reif and Alexander Stolley* 


® The trouble with most industrial 
sales meetings is—they’re boring. 
Lots of thought and hard work are 
put into what is said, but little atten- 
tion is paid to how it is said. 

The result is that the two prime 
objectives of the industrial sales 
meeting—to educate and to instil 
enthusiasm—are rarely achieved. 
It’s difficult to take an audience of 
garrulous salesmen who are used to 
doing the talking themselves, and 


*Mr. Reif is advertising manager of the 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, O.; and Mr. Stolley is vice-president 
and account supervisor of LeBlond’s agen- 
cy, Farson, Huff & Northlich, Cincinnati. 


get them to sit still and listen long 
enough to get the education or feel 
the enthusiasm. 

There’s nothing new about this 
problem. All companies face it. And 
we faced it at R. K. LeBlond Ma- 


chine Tool Co. last fall. 

The remedy for boredom lies in 
making the sales meeting entertain- 
ing (fun), as well as informative. 
And this means taking a few. tips 
from the entertainment business. In 





30-second summary: This article tells how LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
added a tv motif to its sales meeting, and subtracted the usually in- 
herent boredom and lethargy. For example, it used the tv show “What's 
My Line?” for the basic format; the flip-over card method, borrowed 
from the same show, to announce each new topic for discussion; a take- 
off from TV Guide for the meeting program; and periodic “commercials” 
to show up the competition's weaknesses. The authors explain how 
each of these gimmicks was used to keep the salesmen interested, in- 


formed and, above all, enthused. 
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MONDAY and 
WEDNESDAY 





“THE BIG 
STORY”’ 


(16" Heavy Duty) 


OCTOBER 28, 30 
Morning - Afternoon 


OCTOBER 28, 30 


Afternoon - Evening 





@ croup B 
SEE IT NOW 
Thrilling documentary on the famous Rapid 
Borer. Brilliant on-the-scene reporting by 
noted world travelers—Caristedt and 
Kimsey 

12:30 THE LINE-UP 
Fresh-up, wash-up and beautify 

12:45 STORK CLUB 
Join the privileged few who dine and ex 
chenge pleasantries in one of the world’s 
finest Continental Cookery cafeterias 

1:4@ Group A “See it now” 
(See 10:30, Group B) 
@ croup 8 ‘Beat the Clock” and 
“THE BIG STORY” 
See 10:30, Group A’ 
3:45 @BP secret rive 

All the inside engineering info, trade secrets 
and scientific discoveries that make 
LeBiond lathes more than meets the eye 
Under-cover agent Kemper tells all, leaves 
nothing to the imagination 


4:20 @B FRONTIER 
The challenge of tomorrow—and how re 
search keeps LeBlond ever-ready to meet 


t. Here's jet age philosophy—epplied to 
meta! turning. Narrator—R. McKee 


5:00 HOME 
Back to the comforts of your cave, hote 
or motel for brief period of restful silence 


and meditation 


6:00 BOLD ADVENTURE 
Climb aboard the famous “exploration 
bile’’ bound for the far-away haunts of 
the night people. Throw off the shackles of 
daily strife and get prepared for an evening 
of pure FUN 
6:45 HOUSE PARTY 
Enjoy exotic potions and elixers prepared 
by world’s leading mixologists. Rub tand 
bend) elbows with the world’s finest 
salesmen 
8:00 SUPPER CLUB 
Gorge yourself on succulent, savory and 
sensational culinary creations—caiculated 
to delight the palate of the most discrim 
nating gourmets 


[SPEGIAL_ATTRACTION } Mystery guest 


unveiled 


| 11:15 Sign Off 


MYSTERY 
GUEST 


O 


a new twist on the old gimmick. You know 
who the guest is but not what he represents. 


Clue—you'll 
never 
guess! 


<poYmMzomsS 


“BEAT THE 
CLOCK” 
(Rapid Productions) 


See 10:30 Group A 
1:45 Group B 


(Rapid Borer) 


See 10:30 Group 8 
1:45 Group A 


NOW". 




















LE BLOND GUIDE 








Major subjects had their own display advertising, near their 


Clever program . . The program for the meeting was takeoff 
listing. Meeting room numbers replaced channel numbers. 


on TV Guide. Meeting events were cataloged by day and time. 


audience instead of being company 
personnel. But so what? The spirit 
was there, and it worked. One 
further advantage: it required no 


this case, we chose television. concept of the prototype “What's 

The entire sales meeting was My Line?” Actually, the whole 
based on the theme, “What’s My thing was turned around, with the 
LeBlond Line?” This was specifical- “panel” being selected from the 
ly chosen because it set format as 
well as mood. By format, we mean 
the well known panel set-up—in 
this case with an audience partici- 
pation twist. 





How it worked . . Each subject to 
be covered, instead of being a “lec- 
ture” as in the past, became a ques- 
tion and enswer game. Four par- 
ticipants were selected from the 
audience and each was provided 
with a pertinent question which led 
into a specific phase of the subject. 
This furnished added interest and 
punctuated the presentation with 
breaks. After the planned material 
was presented, panel members could 
ask any other questions that had 
come up. The flip-over card method, 
borrowed from the tv show, was 
used to announce each topic. 

We were not limited at all by the 











Spots “‘Commercials’’ about competitive claims served to 
dramatize important sales points, and at the same time, of- 
fered comic relief from instruction sessions. This ‘‘spot’’ poked 
fun at competitors’ horsepower claims. 
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special preparation by the visitors, 
yet they were not embarrassingly 
put on the spot. And almost all key 
visitors were able to participate in 
part of the program. 


Bill of fare .. As for the program, 
what would make a better (or more 
natural) one than TV Guide. This 
was the brainchild of account copy 
man, Stewart Maxwell. A disturb- 
ingly accurate forgery was de- 
veloped. 

Events were cataloged by date 
and time, small “blurbs” flanked 
each one. Each major subject had 
its own display advertisement, near 
its program listing. “Channel list- 
ings” became studio listings telling 
where the events were to take place. 

There were also a couple of “pure 
fun” advertisements. 

The program cover featured an 
intriguing silhouette of “The Mys- 
tery Guest” who was unveiled dur- 
ing the evening’s festivities. The 
identity of the guest was no secret. 
He was B. N. Brockman, vice- 
president in charge of sales. But 
his cap and gown garb had a spe- 
cial meaning—which no one could 
guess. 

He represented the dean of the 
“LeBlond College of Turning 
Knowledge”—a new program of 
sales training sessions and cus- 
tomer technical seminars to be held 
regularly at the LeBlond plant. 
This stunt, then, became the actual 
announcement proceedings of the 


New showroom . 


new program. A little extra baily- 
hoo at no extra cost. 

Incidentally, the evening festivi- 
ties were held ’way out in the 
country to discourage after-hour 
sessions that always make the next 
day difficult. Bus transportation was, 
of course, provided. 

Grand finale of the evening was 
the presentation of souvenir clocks 
to each visitor. But no ordinary 
clocks these! On the face is a pic- 
ture of a lathe, and a small open- 
ing with the message, “Sell Le- 
Blond,” moving past with each tick 
of the clock. 

With the clock sitting on the 
salesman’s desk, we felt it would be 
an ever-present reminder that he 
represents LeBlond. Proof of suc- 
cess of the clock idea: several vis- 
itors have since purchased a supply 
of clocks (altered to “Buy Le- 
Blond”) for gifts to their customers 
and prospects. 


A ‘Spectacular’ . . One important 
event was the “spectacular” (in full 
color) held early the first day. It 
was the grand opening of the new 
LeBlond showroom, a place where 
distributors could henceforth bring 
their customers for demonstrations 
of actual machines. 

No special effects were spared. 
Visitors were ushered into a cur- 
tained-off corner of the showroom. 
Lights were extinguished and the 
curtains opened. A drum-roll and 
trumpet fanfare heightened sus- 


. Intent salesmen watch demonstration at 
grand opening of LeBlond’s new showroom. Actual unveiling 
was “’spectacular’’ production, complete with drum-roll, trum- 
pet fanfare, curtains, spotlights and applause. 


pense. Suddenly a machine came 
dramatically into view (a flashbulb 
explosion concurrent with the light- 
ing of a spotlight). Then another, 
and another, until the entire room 
was a blaze of light. 

Spontaneous applause broke out 
(not easily accomplished with such 
a sophisticated audience), and vis- 
itors enthusiastically surged to- 
ward the machine of their choice. 
If there had been any doubt about 
this meeting being different, this 
event certainly dispelled it. The 
comments were favorable and en- 
thusiastic—beyond our most am- 
bitious expectations. 


Horse (power) laughs .. An- 
other device that contributed to the 
lively spirit of the meeting was 
tongue-in-cheek “commercials” fea- 
turing competitors’ machines and 
advertising claims. A Cincinnati 
commercial illustrator, Jack Gehr- 
ing, under direction of the agency, 
prepared color slides. Narration 
was done by Mr. Reif. 

Subjects were quickly determined 
from conversation with sales engi- 
neers to find out “what was eating 
them.” These commercials were 
used to break up the longer ses- 
sions, and judging from the laugh- 
ter, they did just that. They also 
served to dramatize competitive fea- 
tures and their weaknesses, thus 
helping salesmen remember our 
competitive points in the machine 
tool field. 

Still another major project was 
a 12-minute movie on the high- 
power LeBlond 20” heavy duty lathe 
(prepared on a four-week crash 
schedule). All we can say about 
the reception of the film is that the 
only print available has been travel- 
ing the country by air ever since 
the meeting. 

Smaller projects included name 
plate badges, backdrops, signs and 
all the necessary props. 

Actually, from start to finish, all 
the work on special material was 
done in less than two months. Sure, 
it was hard work, but it did its job. 
And total cost for everything was 
less than $10,000. We consider this 
a very reasonable price tag for what 
was undoubtedly the most important 
piece of LeBlond promotion done 
in 1957. * 
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How does your 
house organ MEASURE UP? 


By W. H. Depperman 
Director of Public Relations 
Link-Belt Co. 


Chicago. 


= Widely used and widely abused, employe publi- 
cations frequently represent a company’s first line 
of communication—sometimes its only line of 
communication—with its employes. As a repre- 
sentative of management, how do you know your 
employe publication is doing the job it is sup- 
posed to do? Or, do you know what that job is? 


Does your editor? Does your management? 
Whether a mimeographed sheet or a four-color 


magazine, your internal house organ represents 
your company to your employes. Your company 
is judged by the publication it keeps. Your pub- 
lication can be a respected medium of informa- 
tion which helps build morale and loyalty, or it 
can be merely an empty—and sometimes costly— 
gesture which can make your company appear 
ridiculous to your employes. 

The following employe publication checklist 
quiz will help provide a qualitative evaluation of 
your internal house organ and make it play a 
more significant part in your employe communi- 
cations program. 





How to Take the Test 


You can find your employe publi- 
cation standing by checking the fol- 
lowing 74 questions “yes” or “no.” 
Those you can’t answer should be 
left blank. Deduct the total of your 
“no” answers from the “yes” an- 
swers, and. use the following scale 
to find your score. 

65-74 Outstanding 

55-64 Better than most 

45-54 Satisfactory 

35-44 You need help 

0-34 Yow’re wasting your money 





Management Attitude 


1. Dees your management support 
your publication? Yes 0 No 0 


2. Does it make necessary informa- 
tion available to the editor? 
Yes 0 No 0 


3. Does it require department heads 
© 1958 by W. A. Depperman 
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to be accessible to editor? 
Yes 0 No O 


4. Does it require periodic surveys 
of your publication to indicate its 
acceptance? Yes 0 NoO 


Publication Policy 


publication 
Yes 0 No O 


5S. Do you have a 
policy? 


If so, does your policy require 
that the purposes of the publication 
are to: 


6. ... promote unity and under- 
standing? Yes 0 NoO 


7... . create good will and loyalty? 
Yes 0 NoO 


8... . foster greater knowledge of 
company operations, policies and 
problems? Yes 0 No O 


9. ... heighten job interest? 
Yes 0 NoO 


10. ... demonstrate contributions 


of various divisions or depart- 
ments to success of company as a 
whole? Yes 0 No 0 


1l.... give recognition to em- 
ployes for their accomplishments 
as individuals and as a group? 

Yes 0 No O 


12. Does your management make 
it possible for your editor to 
achieve these goals? Yes (1) No 0 


13. Does your management enforce 
its policies? Yes 0 No O 


14. Is your publication issued with 
sufficient frequency to justify con- 
tinued interest of employes? 

Yes 0 No 0 


15. Is your company proud of its 
publications? Yes 0 No O 


16. Is the publication mailed di- 
rectly to your employes’ homes? 
Yes 0 No O 


17. Does top executive officer have 


sufficient interest to approve con- 
Continued on page 68 





Which of these Newsweek services can 
make your advertising dollars work harder? 


NEWSWEEK’s basic service—unbiased, complete 
news reporting and interpretation—has won a 
high-income, responsive audience of business, 
government and technical leaders. It provides 


Western Area 
Advertising 
Unit 


Buy NEWSWEEK for the West only. Eleven 
western states, plus Alaska, Hawaii and 
western Canadian Provinces. 


Dealer 


A special program to bring your dealers 
into your national advertising picture—and 
invite new dealerships. 


Service 
Films 


Informative 16 mm. and stripfilm presen- 
tations for group meetings covering selling, 
marketing, world news, etc. 


“Fast-Break” 


One newsworthy message per issue, ac- 
cepted for “‘Fast-Break’’ Page five days 
before issue goes on sale. 


Research 
Service 


NEWSWEEK’s Research Dept. concentrates 
on providing a broad service of accurate and 
objective market information and analysis. 


Expert Account 
Servicing 


Your NEWSWEEK Representative has years 
of experience helping advertisers in all 
fields. Phone him for full details. 


an atmosphere of integrity that adds impact to 
advertisements. This basic service is rounded 
out by many other services that make your 
advertising dollars work even harder: 


Merchandising 
Service 


Custom built for you: cover reprints, folders, 
display cards, mailings to your personnel or 
special lists. 


Industry 
Mailing 
Lists 


A library of specially compiled lists of ex: 
ecutives in major industrial categories; busi: 
ness, professional, government leaders. 





aN the magazine 
for 
communicative 
3 advertisers 














HOUSE ORGAN TEST. . 


continued from p. 66 


tents prio to publication? 
Yes 0 No 0 


Content of Publication 


Does your publication regularly 
contain news in the form of text 
and pictures about the following: 


18. . . . company activities and de- 
velopments, such as new products, 
equipment, expansion, acquisition, 
etc.? Yes 0 No 0 


19... . how the company’s prod- 
ucts are manufactured? 
Yes 0 No 0 


20. ... how the company’s prod- 
ucts are used by customers? 
Yes 0 No 0 


21... . company benefit program? 
Yes 0 No O 


22....employe achievements, 
promotions, retirements, hobbies, 
etc.? Yes 0 No OQ 


23. . . . company-sponsored recre- 
ational activities, “Swap” or “Will 
Trade” features? Yes 0 No 0 


24... . sefety-in-plant and else- 
where, suggestion system, good- 
housekeeping, conservation of tools 
and supplies, etc.? Yes 0 No 0 


25. ... American economic  sys- 
tem and how it works? 
Yes 0 No 0 


26. . . . why the plant or company 
is a good place to work (if it’s true) ? 
Yes 0 No O 


27... . how things are going with 
the company? Yes 0 NoO 


Methods of Presentation 


28. Does your publication (what- 
ever its form) have a timely look? 
Yes 0 No 0 


29. Is it written in easy-to-read 
language? Yes 0 No O 
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30. Is content of general interest to 
all employes? Yes 0 No 0 


31. Is imagination used in writing? 

Yes 1) No 0 
32. Is imagination used in photo- 
graphs? Yes 0 NoO 
33. Do you make liberal use of 
photographs? Yes 0 No 0 


34. Are you securing the best pic- 
tures your budget will permit? 
Yes 1) No 0 


35. Does 
good? 


publication look 
Yes 0 No 0 


your 


36. Do you minimize news and 
photos of the “brass” particularly 
the “big boss” whoever he may be? 


Yes 0 No 0 


37. Have you had a competent out- 
sider make an appraisal of your 
publication recently? Yes 1) No 0 


38. Does the publication include 
occasional signed statements by the 
big boss about worth while sub- 
jects? Yes 0 No 0 


39. Does your editor habitually 
print pages crammed with news 
rather than use up large amounts 
of white space to make his publi- 
cation “look like a magazine?” 

Yes 0 No O 


40. Does your editor resist the use 
of poems, essays, arty or fancy 
writing? Yes 0 No 0 


41. Does your editor resist the use 
of canned publicity about subjects 
other than news of the company or 
company-related community ac- 
tivities? Yes 0 No O 


42. Has your editor resisted the use 
of “department notes” which con- 
sist only of petty chit chat as an 
excuse to mention an employe by 
name? Yes 0) No (] 


43. If your editor does use “de- 
partment notes” does he keep a 
record of all names used so that 
within a reasonable period of time, 
he will mention every employe? 

Yes 0 No O 


44. Does your editor use “depart- 
ment notes” only because he can’t 
develop news of wider interest to 
more employes? Yes O No 0 


45. Does your publication give the 
impression your editor tries to use 
his space effectively by presenting 
numerous smaller stories rather 
than a few needlessly long ones? 


Yes 0 NoO 


46. Does your editor have sufficient 
layout ability to avoid giving your 
publication the appearance of a high 
school annual? Yes 0 No 0 


Does your editor avoid these com- 
mon pitfalls: 


Yes 1) No 0) 
48. ... poking fun? Yes 0) No 0 


47... . preaching? 


49... . exaggerating? 
Yes 0 No 0 


50. .. . overplaying small stories? 


Yes O NoO 


51.... using unfamiliar words? 
Yes 0 No O 


52... . using “filler?” 
Yes 0 No O 


Is he hep to these common sense 
ideas: 


53... . selecting subjects of in- 
terest to the greatest number of his 
readers? Yes 0 No O 


54.... that no one must read a 
house organ but that it must earn 
readership by building a reputation 
for supplying interesting accurate 
news? Yes ONo 0 


55. ... that all copy must pull its 
weight? Yes 0 No O 


56. .. . that short words and short 
sentences are preferable to long 
ones? Yes O No 0 


57. ... that he must get attention 
immediately with a provocative 
lead, and that leads must be varied? 

Yes 0 NoO 


58. ... that he should “get into” 
a story fast and avoid prefatory 





sentences and paragraphs? 
Yes 0 No 0 


59. That unusual care must be 
taken that names are spelled cor- 
rectly? Yes 0 NoO 


60. That he must maintain regular 
contact with news sources? 


Yes O No (J 


61. That he must maintain regu- 
lar publication dates? Yes 0) No 0 


How Good is Your Editor? 


62. Has he had prior journalistic 


experience or training? 
Yes 0 No (J 


63. Was he a newspaperman? 
Yes 0 No 0 


64. Can he get along with people? 
Yes 0 No 0) 


65. Are you satisfied with him? 
Yes O No 0 


66. Are salary and job-satisfaction 
sufficient to attract and hold a good 
editor? Yes 0 No O 


67. Can your editor write clear, 
easy-to-read copy? Yes 0 No 0 


68. Is he continuing to improve 
himself? Yes 0 No 0 


69. If there is a local organization 
of industrial editors does he belong 
to it? Yes 0 No O 


70. Does he exchange his publica- 
tion with those of other companies? 
Yes 0 No 


Mechanical 


71. Have you checked recently that 
you are producing the publication 
by the most economical methods 
consistent with your objectives? 

Yes 0 No 0 


72. Is your mailing list kept up to 
date? Yes 0 NoO 


73. Are your means of addressing 
the publication for mailing the most 
economical? Yes 0 No O 


74. Do you review all costs an- 
nually? Yes O NoO 





Fred Farmer shows 


Why the farm is an 
industrial market 


s “Fred Farmer” has changed in 


- the past 15 years. 


According to Charles W. Russell 
of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed advertising agency, Chicago, 
Fred (and his 4,760,000 farm neigh- 
bors) now looks much more the 
business man that he is—a business 
man in the agricultural industry. 

Speaking before the Detroit chap- 
ter of the American Marketing As- 
sociation, Mr. Russell cited the fol- 
lowing facts and figures as proof 
that agriculture is (1) a true in- 
dustry, (2) has had rapid growth in 
the past two decades, and (3) has 
an even more promising future. 


e “The agricultural industry is con- 
siderably larger than the steel or 
auto industry. And the average 
farm ‘factories’ are in better cash 
position than many factories in 
other industries. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Balance Sheet 
reports that in 1956, farm assets to- 
talled $170 billion. Cash assets added 
up to $1.4 billion more than total 
liabilities. 


e “In the last 15 years, farm out- 
put per man hour has increased 
95.6%. This growth is due basically 
to new technology and automation. 
By 1975 output per farm worker 
must increase another 100 to 125% 
to keep up with increasing demand. 
The same kind of man will be doing 
the work, so accelerated mech- 
anization is the only way this in- 
creased productivity can be accom- 
plished. Economists predict that this 
increased productivity will require 
150% to 175% more machinery on 
farms by 1975. 


e “A team of horses used to be 
Fred’s trade-mark. Today a horse 
is a luxury. They have been re- 
placed by over 4.5 million tractors. 
That’s 200% more tractors than we 
had in 1940. 


e “Back in 1940, only about one- 
third of all farms were electrified. 
Today, electricity is a source of 
‘labor’ on nearly all farms. 


e “As agriculture boosted its pro- 
ductivity (between 1940-54, cattle 
numbers increased 40%; milk pro- 
duction was up about 12%; wheat 
production jumped over 32%; and 
soybean production almost tripled), 
it was necessary to move more 
products to market faster. The an- 
swer: Farmers owned 2.7 million 
trucks in 1954, an increase of 158% 
in 15 years. 


@ “In 1940 only 110,000 corn pickers 
were in use to harvest the 2.58 bil- 
lion bushel corn crop. By 1954 farm- 
ers owned 687,691 or 525.2% more 
mechanical corn pickers. 


@ “In 1940, the Census of Agricul- 
ture reported only 190,000 combines 
on farms—and then a five or six- 
foot, tractor-drawn combine was 
considered big. In 1954, 979,666 com- 
bines were reported. This is an in- 
crease of 415.6%; and many of these 
machines are 10 or 12 foot, self- 
propelled giants. 


e “Cold farm winters persuaded 
Fred to spend $5.87 on anti-freeze 
in 1955—a total farm purchase of 
over 10.5 million gallons. 


e “Like any other industrial plant 
manager, Fred had to grease the 
wheels of progress. He and his 4- 
million-plus neighbors spent over 
$1.75 billion on petroleum products 
in 1955.” 


Summing up, Mr. Russell urged 
that manufacturers of products that 
could be used in the farm business 
research the market carefully and 
get their share of the $32 billion 
farm market. * 
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lf your advertising program *. 
has to produce NOW...with aN 
no if’s, and’s or but’s— < 


; to step up the quantity and quality 
of your advertising results 
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Write for your copy Now. 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES ( Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


BOTH LEVELS 


Industrial ads 
need more emotional 
appeal: Hagel 


= Here are two reasons, courtesy 
of Raymond C. Hagel of Smith, 
Hagel & Knudsen, New York, for 
putting more emotional appeal in 
industrial advertising: 


1. Less product differentiation— 
Mr. Hagel said, “Increasingly, man- 
ufacturers are hard pressed to main- 
tain a technological edge for any 
period of time. Their competitors 
also have product development de- 
partments.” 


2. The purchasing agent is human 
—“The most hardened veteran of 
industrial buying,” said Mr. Hagel, 
“is a human being first and a busi- 
ness man afterwards. The purchas- 
ing agent is the same man behind 
the desk as behind the lawnmower.” 


Mr. Hagel told the annual Direct 
Mail Day in New York, “We are 
not saying that in recognizing the 
value of emotional appeal in indus- 
trial advertising we should disre- 
gard product features. We are sug- 
gesting that the most successful in- 
dustrial advertising, like the most 
successful consumer advertising, 
frequently represents communica- 
tion at both levels.” 


‘Rate clarification plan’ 
developed for business papers 


= A “rate clarification plan,” de- 
signed to encourage a common, in- 
telligible rate language for business 
papers, has been developed by 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Chi- 
cago. 

A 16-page brochure describing 
the plan has been mailed to pub- 


lishers and other interested parties. 
The brochure gives examples of ob- 
scure rate terminology and makes 
comparisons with concise, stand- 
ardized language. 

SRDS developed the plan in co- 
operation with the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
Associated Business Publications 
and National Business Publications. 


NBP announces move to 
new headquarters 


= National Business Publications 
has moved its headquarters to 1913 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The telephone number, STerling 3- 
7533, remains unchanged. 

Purpose of the move was to ac- 
quire more space, better mainte- 
nance, and surroundings more fitting 
to NBP’s position. 


IRE gives green light to 
business paper exhibitors 


= The Institute of Radio Engineers 
has rescinded a proposal that would 
have prevented business paper pub- 
lishers from exhibiting at its annual 
trade show. Exhibits manager Wil- 
liam C. Copp says booth space will 
be available on a limited basis—one 
booth for each publisher. 

In a letter to the publishers, IRE 
convention chairman George W. 
Bailey said, “Vigorous protests from 
the publishers have convinced us 
that we should continue to make 
space available to them.” 

The next show will be held again 
in the Coliseum, New York, Mar. 
23-26. 

Mr. Bailey explained that the 
original proposal was made because 
“we were informed that each of the 
eleven publishers exhibiting at the 
show had a booth only because his 


competitors were going to exhibit, 
and that they all would be glad to 
give up their space in the show. 
Also, manufacturers who had been 
excluded from the show because of 
lack of space available argued that 
they deserved consideration ahead 
of publishers.” 


Reynolds’ foil newspaper ad 
promoted in business press 


= Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., has run a two-page ad in 
American Metal Market which pro- 
motes, of all things, Reynolds news- 
paper ads. 

The first page of the AMM ad 
consists of the aluminum foil ad 
Reynolds ran in the March 18 issue 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel. The sec- 
ond page is an explanation that 
points out the importance of Rey- 
nolds’ selling its prospects’ pros- 
pects. In addition, the second page 
explains new applications for Rey- 
nolds products, services Reynolds 
offers to its customers, and the Rey- 
nolds distribution system. 


What's new in business 
paper publishing 


Adhesives Age . . is name of new 
magazine to be introduced this Oc- 
tober by Palmerton Publishing Co., 
New York. First issues will go to 
10,000 adhesives manufacturers, us- 
ers and suppliers. 


Machine Accounting & Data Processing 

- is name of new magazine to be 
published beginning this October by 
Gille Associates, New York. Adver- 
tising is based on one-time, black 
and white page rate of $350. Mini- 
mum circulation guarantee: 10,000. 


Metal Forming & Fabricating . . is new 
name of Modern Industrial Press, a 
property of Watson Publications, 
Chicago. The publisher also an- 
nounced a new franchise circulation 
arrangement which will go into ef- 
fect with the January, 1959, issue. 


Industrial Supplier & Distributor News . . 
is name of new tabloid to be intro- 
duced January, 1959, by Ames Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia. The new 
magazine will have a controlled cir- 
culation of 25,000 executives and 
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salesmen of industrial supply and 
distribution companies capitalized at 
$50,000 and up, or which employ five 
or more salesmen. One-time, 11x- 
15%” page rate: $780. 


Rice News . . has been taken over by 
and merged with Grain & Feed 
Journals Consolidated, Chicago. 
New name is Grain & Feed Journals 
& Rice News. 


Western Furniture Manufacturing . . is 
new name of Western Upholstery 
Furniture & Bedding, published by 
newly reorganized company, Logan- 
Phillips Publications, Los Angeles. 


Management & Business Automation . . 
is name of new monthly scheduled 
to come out with a preview issue in 
October, and to be issued regularly 
beginning January, 1959. It is a 
property of Office Appliance Co., 
Chicago. Initial controlled circula- 
tion: 24,000 top and middle manage- 
ment executives interested in the 
transfer of repetitive office jobs now 
performed by persons to mechanical, 
automatic, or electronic methods. 
One-time page rate: $840. 


Industry & Welding . . will change 
from pocket size to standard 7x10” 
beginning January, 1959, except for 
a preview standard-size October, 
1958, issue. It is a property of In- 
dustrial Publishing Corp., Cleve- 
land. 


Scientific Research . . is name of new 
quarterly to be introduced January, 
1959, by Scientific Research Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. Initial circula- 
tion: 25,000 presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, research directors, chief engi- 
neers, etc. 


American Metal Market . . has an- 
nounced publication of the 1958 edi- 
tion of its yearbook, “Metal Statis- 
tics.” Copies may be obtained for 
$3.50 from American Metal Market, 
18 Cliff St., New York 38. 


Purchasing News . . a property of 
Rogers Publishing Co., Englewood, 
Colo., has changed its size from 
114%4x11%4” to executive size of 9x- 
12” and has introduced a new speed- 
reading editorial format. 


Grinding & Finishing and Mass Trans- 
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Silver anniversary . . . Neely Enterprises, 
North Hollywood, Cal., electronic man- 
ufacturers’ representative, celebrates its 
25th anniversary with a two-page, sil- 
ver, blue and black insert running in 
national and regional electronic pub- 
lications. 


portation-School Bus Trends . . proper- 
ties of Hitchcock Publishing Co., 
Wheaton, Ili., have been presented 
Public Interest awards by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Finishing Publications . . Westwood, 
N.J., has changed its name to Metals 
& Plastics Publications. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
and Critchfield merge 


= Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Milwaukee, and Critchfield & Co., 
Chicago, have merged. 

Critchfield loses its name and 
becomes the Chicago office of 
KVPD. Its personnel remain un- 
changed, except that Critchfield 
president Edward P. Nesbitt be- 
comes a consultant to the agency 
and three Critchfield men—Charles 
J. Nesbitt, Robert D. Cunningham, 
Jr., and Clarence H. Russell—be- 
come vice-presidents and_ stock- 
holders in the merged agency. 

The two agencies were among 
the oldest in the Midwest, and 
KVPD is one of the biggest agen- 
cies in Wisconsin. Critchfield was 
formed in 1892, KVPD in 1907. 
KVPD, with 59 clients, billed $9 
million last year; Critchfield, with 
23 clients, billed $2 million. 


Edward E. Wagner, IM art 
director, is dead at 56 


= Edward E. Wagner, art director 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Advertis- 
ing Age, and Advertising Require- 
ments, died of a heart attack June 
28 at Michael Reese hospital. He 
was 56. 

Ed Wagner joined Advertising 
Publications’ art department in 
March, 1954, and became art direc- 
tor in June of the following year. 

He had worked as a free lance 
artist for the University of Arkan- 
sas, Democratic Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co. and the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. His design of the 
utility’s 1952 annual report won the 
national Reddy Kilowatt Award for 
report design excellence. Mr. Wag- 
ner also had worked for Traver 
Corp., Chicago packaging and label- 
ing producer. 


Halbert Gillette, Gillette 
Publishing Co. founder, dies 


= Halbert P. Gillette, 88, presi- 
dent and co-founder of Gillette 
Publishing Co., Chicago, died June 
18 at his home in San Marino, Cal. 

Mr. Gillette helped found the 
publishing company in 1906. The first 
publication turned out was a hand- 
book of engineering construction 
cost data. Today, Gillette publishes 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada, 
Roads & Streets, Rural Roads, 
Street Engineering and World Con- 
struction. 

Mr. Gillette wrote some 12 books, 
all about the construction field. A 
son, Edward S. Gillette, is president 
of Scranton Publishing Co., Chicago. 
A grandson, Halbert S. Gillette, is 
vice-president and assistant pub- 
lisher of the Gillette company. 


Chicago Business Publications 
Association elects 


# Philip D. Allen, Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., has been elected 
president of the Chicago Business 
Publications Association. 

Other new officers are: Albert W. 
Boulton, Vance Publishing Co., first 
vice-president; Maynard Reuter, 
Billboard Publishing Co., second 
vice-president, and Roland Werth, 
McGraw-Hill, third vice-president. 





Charles B. Groomes, Advertising 
Publications, was re-elected treas- 
urer; and John H. Reardon, Pub- 
lishers Circulation Service, was re- 
named secretary. 


Advertising Council sponsors 
‘get out and sell’ drive 


= A “get out and sell” drive de- 
signed to stimulate more creative 
and conscientious merchandising 
and salesmanship at the retail level 
is being sponsored by the Business 
Paper Advisory Committee of the 
Advertising Council. 

About 600 merchandising trade 
papers are being asked to carry ads 
in the campaign, which is being 
prepared by Grey Advertising 
Agency. 


Parker-Hannifin sales ‘task 
force’ to aid distributors 


= Another company has _ taken 
steps to help its distributors co- 
ordinate sales and promotional ac- 
tivities. 

Parker-Hannifin Corp., Cleve- 
land maker of fluid system com- 
ponents and equipment, has set up 
a 15-man sales “task force” to 
keep its distributor organization 
“well-informed and_ well-coordi- 
nated.” The task force will work 
on a full-time basis. 


ADMAN IMAGE 





False impressions 
threaten power of 
advertising: Fatt 


= “The image of the advertising 
man is not a good one. He’s not very 
intelligent and yet he’s a slick ma- 
nipulator of questionable honesty, 
doing little for his community.” 

This, according to Arthur C. Fatt, 
president, Grey Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York, is the image of the 
advertising man. He based his state- 
ment on a survey of 300 Philadel- 
phia business men conducted by his 
agency. 

According to the survey, the ad- 
vertising man (as compared to in- 
surance men, bankers, manufactur- 
ers, doctors, college professors, and 
lawyers) ranked low in honesty, in- 
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Expanded campaign . 


. National Automatic Tool Co., Richmond, Ind., which has been 


urging realistic depreciation for two years in Fortune advertisements, has expanded its 
campaign to the Wall Street Journal. Fourteen of the Fortune ads were reprinted in 


this WSJ spread. 


telligence, carefulness, prestige and 
service to the community. He 
ranked highest in “sharp manipu- 
lator” and “interesting.” 

Mr. Fatt said, “Of course, we can 
take the attitude that ‘sticks and 
stones may break our bones, but 
names will never hurt us.’ The 
trouble is that the transition from 
name calling to hurling sticks and 
stones is an easy one. 

“The image of the martini-ridden, 
free-spending, double-talking, 
mind-manipulator which too many 
people have of us may well be 
transferred to our work, and may 
well down-grade if not destroy ad- 
vertising itself . . . by taxation, by 
insane curbs, by disbelief in what 
we say. 

“A very potent way to destroy 
the power of advertising is to de- 
stroy confidence in the people who 
produce it, and in the companies 
who sign it and depend upon its re- 
sults for their very life-blood.” 


New company to specialize in 
catalogs, reports, brochures 


= A new company specializing in 
the preparation of catalogs, bro- 
chures, stockholder reports and 
specification sheets has been formed 
in Chicago. 

Called Catalog Production Corp., 
it is said to be equipped to write, 


design, prepare all art and photo- 
graphic material and complete the 
production (through the printing). 
The company is located at 520 N. 
Michigan Ave. 


Chicago Dotted Line elects 
Hilmar Stark president 


# Billboard Publishing Co.’s Hil- 
mer Stark has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Dotted Line 
Club. 

Also elected for the 1958-59 term 
were. David T. Kenney, Oil & Gas 
Journal, first vice-president and 
program chairman; William A. 
Graham, American Metal Market, 
second vice-president and publicity 
chairman; and Allen Schildhammer, 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News, secretary-treasurer. 


BPA to call ‘controlled’ 
circulation ‘qualified’ 


= Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation, New York, has de- 
cided to call “controlled” circula- 
tion “qualified” circulation wherever 
the term now appears in its audit 
forms. 

The reason: Many advertisers 
and publishers have come to think 
of “controlled” as meaning non-paid 
circulation because it lends itself 


Continued on page 76 
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_. more industrial sales 


Top management wants to move more industrial godds at 
a profit. 


What’s the answer? Better marketing. A faster way to close 
more industrial sales. 


That is why so many purely industrial companies are turning 
to a proved mass selling technique, to help their salesmen 
move more goods within industry . . . improved two-way 
communication. @ 


Communication from @ your market—finding out what indus- 
try wants—where the most promising markets are—what advan- 
tages motivate the buyer. 


Communication to your market—helping to raise the pro- 
ductivity of the salesforce . . . make multiple sales contacts 
among industry’s complicated group buying patterns . . . make 
selling more profitable. 


The answers to many of marketing’s questions are already 
available. You'll find practical, helpful information in 
FOUNDRY’s “Foundry Industry Marketing Guide”; STEEL 
magazine’s new book “Metalworking Markets in the U.S.”; 
MACHINE DESIGN’s “Geographical Analysis of the Original 
Equipment Market’; AUTOMATION’s “Confidential File’’; 
N.E.D.’s “‘How to Get Industrial Buying Action”’. 


+ 
$ 
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Better readership in the right places will give you improved 
communication to your market. Penton’s selective industrial 
publications have won an important place on the marketing 
teams of many leading companies for just this reason. They 
deliver the top readership of the most important buying teams 
in their markets. 


The Penton representative who calls on you is your partner in 
marketing. He can show you effective, proved ways of strength- 
ening your market communications—to help achieve top man- 
agement’s goal . . . moving more goods within industry, at 
a better profit. 


the | PENTON @& 


publishing company 











cleveland 13, ohio 
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more readily to and is practiced 
more extensively by publications 
with essentially non-paid circula- 
tion. 

Controlled circulation, as de- 
fined by BPA, can mean either paid 
or non-paid circulation. 


Ampex, Beckman/Helipot win 
western ad competition 


= Ampex Corp., Redwood City, 
Cal., and Beckman/Helipot, Los 
Angeles, have won the two top 
prizes in the first all-western busi- 
ness paper advertising competition, 
sponsored by National Business 
Publications and the Advertising 
Association of the West. 

Ampex won first in the full page 
or spread ad category, Beckman- 
Helipot in the fractional space cate- 
gory. In the large space category, 
Waste King Corp., Los Angeles, won 
second place, and Catalina, Inc., Los 
Angeles, won third. In fractional 
space, Port of San Francisco won 
second; Pacific Press, Inc., San 
Francisco, third. First, second and 
third prizes in each category were 
$100, $50 and $25. 

The competition was open to ad- 
vertisers in the area served by 


alt 


High fashion . . 
fashion approach (complete with five different-color tires) to promote 
its industrial chemicals. Aim of this ‘different’ ad approach is to em- 
phasize the company’s product diversification. Ads are running in Chemical 
Week, Chemical & Engineering News, Purchasing, Oil & Gas Journal, 
Textile World, Modern Textiles, Paper Trade Journal, Tappi and Soap 
& Chemical Specialties. Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove is the agency 
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ROBERTSON ASSERTS. . 





Small ad agency 
pioneered ‘complete 
package’ concept 


= Scott Robertson, president of 
Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Chi- 
cago, has attacked the idea that 
small advertising agencies, simply 
because they are small, are not 
able to provide collateral services. 
“From the tone of the writings 
on agency services,’ he said, “one 
would gather that marketing, mo- 
tivation research, merchandising 
and other collateral services are 

new and something revolutionary. 
“Many big agencies are playing 
this theme loud and often. They 
give the impression that these are 
services that they alone, with their 

highly trained staffs, can offer.” 
He continued: “This idea has 
been emphasized and elaborated so 
much that small 
developed inferiority 
little recognizing that 


many agencies 


have com- 
plexes 
they were first with the concept of 
complete service and are probably 
still the experts in it.” 

Mr. Robertson explained that the 
client-agency relationship of the 
small agency promotes this com- 
prehensive type of service. 

He said, “In the small agency, 
the account manager in a sense is 


THE PUTURE FOR SC MANY PRODUCTS 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, uses high 


an employe of the client as well 
as the agency. He becomes inti- 
mately acquainted with all phases 
of his client’s operation as a whole. 
This enables him to more efficiently 
tailor the advertising program to 
the company objectives.” 


Chicago t.f. club elects 
Robert Shea president 


= Robert J. Shea, Public Works 
Journal Corp., has been elected 
president of the t.f. Club of Chicago 
for the 1958-59 term. 

Other new officers: G. C. Hooker, 
Thomas Publishing Co., first vice- 
president; Stanley Girard, Amer- 
ican Society of Tool Engineers, sec- 
ond vice-president; Griff Williams, 
Haywood Publishing Co., third vice- 
president; and William O. Dann- 
hausen, Gas Industries Equipment 
& Appliance News, Inc., secretary 
and treasurer. 


"Modern Railroads’ announces 
annual catalog file 


= Plans to publish an annual file of 
indexed, cross-referenced railway 
supply product catalogs has been 
announced by Modern Railroads, a 
property of Watson Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

Slated for June, 1959, the file will 
be divided into six major categories 
of railroad products—mechanical, 
electrical, track and roadway, 
bridge and building, signaling and 
communications and general equip- 
ment and material. 


Over 300 expected to attend 
API circulation seminar 


# More than 300 business paper 
circulation personnel are expected 
to attend the 1958 Circulation Sem- 
inar for business publications to be 
held Aug. 13-14 at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago. 

The national meeting, sponsored 
by Advertising Publications in co- 
operation with 11 other organiza- 
tions directly concerned with busi- 
ness paper circulation, will focus on 
the workaday problems of both paid 
and controlled circulation business 
papers. 

For reservations write Circulation 
Seminar, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago. 
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ENGINEERS CREATE 


New needs...new ideas...new data...these are the raw materials from 

which engineers create new products, build new structures, and, in the 

process, develop and expand markets. 

This is why engineers constantly exchange technical ideas and seek the 

latest information available. 

Engineers know that many vital facts and concepts are found only in 

their Engineering Society Publications. Because these publications are 

devoted wholly to the professional engineering interests of their readers, 

they are basic means of communication among engineers. 

Your advertising message in Engineering Society Publications influences 

engineers from the time their creative ideas are in the formative stage, 

and throughout the design, development, production and administrative 
From the very beginning... stages where product selections and specifications are determined. 

engineers are educated 


to specify and buy! “> % f ony ¢> 


ENGINEERS JOINT ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


For latest media and market information, 
consult your agency or any of the following magazines. 
' i t 
‘ i ' 


Journal of 
CHEMICAL CIVIL ELECTRICAL JOURNAL OF MINING PETROLEUM MECHANICAL MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING ENGINEERING ENGINEERING METALS ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY ENGINEERING CATALOG 
PROGRESS American American Institute American American American American American 
American Society of of Electrical Institute of Mining, Institute of Mining, Institute of Mining, Society of Society of 
Institute of Civil Engineers Engineers Metallurgical, and Metallurgical, and Metallurgical, and 1 Mechanical Engineers | Mechanical Engineers 
Chemical Engineers Petroleum Engineers | Petroleum Engineers | Petroleum Engineers 


43, 16, 
aad 6,000 
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To the man with ability, initiative and drive, the Ameri- 
can construction industry offers great opportunity for high 
levels of success and prosperity. 

Such a man is construction contractor V. N. Holderman, 
President, Holderman & Sons, Inc. of Columbus, Ohio. 
Holderman’s rapid growth and success in the past decade is 
characteristic of America’s free enterprise system and the 
fabulous growth pattern of the construction industry dur- 
ing this same period. 

V. N. Holderman is a contractor whose entire life has 
been in construction work. He started as a truck driver, 
equipment operator, foreman and superintendent. In 1938 
he went into his own contracting business. In 1946, Holder- 
man incorporated and brought his two sons into the organ- 
ization. V. N. Holderman is president, Gail Holderman is 
vice president in charge of construction, and Bob Holder- 
man is secretary-treasurer. The organization is divided into 
three separate corporations .. . paving, bridge, and general 
contracting. 


From $12 to over $20 million in 12 years 

The record growth and development of this organization 
during the period 1946-1958 is evidenced in these few 
facts. In 1946, Holderman did a total of $500,000 worth of 
construction with 115 units of equipment. In 1958, (first 
six months) Holderman & Sons received $20.3 million in 
contracts and boasts a fleet of 1,120 units of equipment. In 
contrast to the organization’s beginning with one office 
girl, one man and the owner, Holderman now has a perma- 
nent staff of 235 people, and up to 1,000 workers at the 
peak of operations. Jn 1957 the Holderman payroll came 
to $3 million. 


Facts on Holderman & Sons, Inc. 

@ $13.2 million of construction completed in 1957 

@ $20.3 million of contracts received in ‘58 (first six months) 

@ Owns ond operates 1,120 units of equipment valued at $4 million 

@ $750,000 of new equipment purchased in 1957 

@ $5.5 million spent for materials in 1957 

Holderman’s 1,120 units of construction machinery and 
related equipment are employed primarily in Ohio with 


some work occasionally in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
The principal types of work done are highways, airport, 
railroads, grading, bridges, and drainage. Below is a break- 
down of Holderman’s equipment with which $13.2 million 
of construction was done in 1957. 


$5.5 million spent for materials in 1957 
In 1957, Holderman & Sons completed 700,000 square 
yards of paving. The materials required for this construc- 
tion work included: 
288,750 bbls. of cement 
115,000 tons #3 aggregate 
77,000 tons #4 aggregate 
113,750 tons sand 
2,457 tons mesh 
To keep over 1,120 units of equipment operating, 
Holderman purchased 353,119 gallons of gasoline... 813,- 
458 gallons of diesel fuel . . . 25,885 gallons of oil... 56,- 
343 pounds of grease. On seven current highway projects, 
totaling $27 million (and 43 miles) Holderman requires: 
9.4 million c.y. of excavation 
572,750 I.f. of pipe 
274,364 c.y. base course 
898,605 c.y. 10” concrete pavement 
38,033 c.y. structural concrete 
151,137 Lf. piling 


Key personnel participate in buying decisions 

Says contractor V. N. Holderman: “We are greatly influ- 
enced by the performance of a piece of equipment and in 
having the least possible downtime. Before making equip- 
ment purchases, we have a one or two-day meeting in 
which I, my two sons, the superintendents and mechanics 
participate. We discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of different equipment, their performance on the job, soil 
conditions they have to meet, our joint and individual 
experience with equipment, etc. On the basis of these joint 
discussions, we decide what kind and amount of equipment 
to buy and what brand. Our buying policy enables our key 
personnel to debate the advantages and disadvantages of 
different kinds and brands of equipment. Our final decision 
is a joint decision.” In 1957, Holderman & Sons purchased 
$750,000 of new equipment. 

























anti elements oaeteuania aman aneten: and grading on 
section of Ohio Turnpike. Below, $3.9 million, 10% mile bypass 
around Lima, Ohio. Holderman’s paving equipment shown pouring 
part of required 250,000 sq. yds, of concrete pavement. Project also 
required 1.3 mil. yds. of excavation, 87,700 Lf. of pipe, 14 single 
bridges, and 4 twin bridges. 
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President V. N. Holderman, flanked by sons Gail (left) and Bob (right). 
V. N. Holderman has been a CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine 
subscriber since 1937. Gail and Bob are also subscribers. 











Two airplanes used in Holderman’s construction operation 

Holderman & Sons own and operate a Cessna 180 and 
twin-engine Aero Commander airplane. A regular staff 
pilot is retained the year ‘round. These planes enable 
Holderman and his supervisory personnel to visit as many 
as five projects hundreds of miles apart in one day. By auto, 
it would take from three to four days. As Mr. Holderman 
says, “although the investment and operation of these 
planes is large, the time they save and close supervision 
they afford, make them a worthwhile and necessary 
investment.” 

Two-way radio is used from the planes to projects and 
base stations. Very often the planes are used to secure vital 
parts for equipment from different cities. These are flown 
right to the project where they are needed. This saves days 
in many cases and cuts downtime of machinery to an 
absolute minimum. 

























Contractor V. N. Holderman is a subscriber ~ fo be maintenance 


and built shop and wrote complete shop manual covering every job 
to CONSTRUCTION METHODS since 1937 


One very important source of help to this contractor i 
and his key personnel, according to Mr. Holderman, is PE dlgmcns tn ANIPUT YOUR SALES MESSAGE, 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT IN CONSTRUCTION METHODS | pe 


Magazine. Here is what he says: 


Most of the purchasing in the construction industry is 
“CONSTRUCTION METHODS, over the past 20 done by the men who actually complete the finished pro- 
years, has provided me with many new ideas and help- ject... the contractors, Their influence is strongest on 


ful information which I have been able to apply in my brands _ type of — t eg ~—— ea 








operations. I like this magazine because it presents new ee 









techniques, equipment, and materials in a practical way. in on the kind of equipment that will be installed . : 
It gives us valuable information and ideas that help us | projects 
solve a variety of problems.” feat CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
magazine offers you the most effective means to reach and 
Holderman attributes success to staff pee ‘sell this primary construction contractor market with your 
Much of the success of the V. N. Holderman & Sons |= rennet gg ae esd 
contracting firm, president Holderman attributes to his of whom are key in over 13,250 contract- 
ing firms, receive ON METHODS AND 





entire staff and particularly his key executives and staff MENT 
members. In addition to his sons, Gail and Bob, competent EQUIP each month. To reach and sell the con- 
tractor me gy ae in CONSTRUCTION 


men like Paul K. Benner, head of the bridge work, and es 
George Yinger, head of paving, play key roles in the METHOGE:: : ee 


Holderman construction operation. “These and all the 
other men who work together in our organization are the 
key to our success”, says V. N. Holderman. 

In addition to the president, 29 other key, staff personnel 
in Holderman & Sons subscribe to CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS .. . including Gail Holderman, Vice President 
and Bob Holderman, Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Engineer, 
all Project Superintendents, Equipment Superintendent 
and Shop Superintendent, 
































NOW Is The Time 
To Invest In The West 


THE WEST’S SHARE OF THE NATION’S 
ELECTRICAL POWER INDUSTRY EXPENDI- 
TURES IS GROWING BIGGER EVERY YEAR, 
FOLLOWING THIS PATTERN: 


At the present time the west with 15% of the 
country’s people consumes 19.2% of the electrical 
energy, builds 26% of the country’s homes, and 
accounts for 24.6% of the engineered construction 
bocklog. 

That's why many alert electrical manufacturers right 
now are profitably stepping up manufacturing, 


marketing and advertising efforts in the West. 


WHEN WE LOOK AHEAD A FEW YEARS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TODAY’S SELLING 
INVESTMENT IN THE WEST BECOMES EVEN 
MORE SIGNIFICANT 


Between 1959 and 1975 total U. S. population 
growth will be 20.9%—11 Western States’ increase 
will be 50.1%. The West will add 14.8 million 


people in this period, far more than any other region. 





COMING IN NOVEMBER 
26TH ANNUAL 
BUYERS’ GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


More than 12,800 copies will be used during 
1959 by Western electrical equipment buyers 
in 12 Western states and Hawaii. Check your 
nearest McGraw-Hill office for closing dates. 
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In these next 16 years the West's growth means 


the addition of a market duplicating the entire state 


of California as it is today. It means building new 
homes equal to all those in three cities the size of 
Los Angeles at a cost of about $100 billion. It 
means providing over 2,000 new schools; thou- 
sands of stores and other commercial structures and 
about $35 billion worth of new manufacturing 


plants. 


THIS IS WHY IT’S WISE TO ACT NOW 
TO PROTECT YOUR PRESENT SHARE OF 
THIS GREAT GROWING ELECTRICAL MAR- 
KET AND INSURE YOUR ‘‘°%, OF THE AVAIL- 


ABLE’’ IN THE FUTURE. 


Regular advertising in ELECTRICAL WEST is an im- 
portant part of your Western Market investment. 
Its 12,500 subscribers ARE the electrical industry of 
the West. Its circulation growth parallels the growth 
of the market. Nowhere else can electrical equip- 
ment sales efforts be backed up with the impact, 
depth and scope offered by advertising sales mes- 


sages in this magazine. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST IN THE 
WEST. NOW IS THE TIME TO BE ADVER- 
TISING REGULARLY IN ELECTRICAL WEST 


ELECTRICAL WEST 
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Spokesman of the Electrical Industry of the West 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27!) Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 
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TO RE-EXAMINE ISIM 


Jensen heads NIAA 
‘Follow-Through’ 
Committee 





® Willis T. Jensen, vice-president, 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Rochester, 
N.Y., has been named chairman of 
the NIAA Operation Follow- 
Through committee. Purpose of the 
committee is to study the ISIM pro- 
posal (IM, July, p. 87) and suggest 
those individual elements which 
might be salvaged. 

Mr. Jensen was appointed by 
NIAA chairman Steve Miranda be- 
cause of his middle-of-the-road 
position during the ISIM proposal’s 
short but eruptive life. Although he 
served on the ISIM Task Force 
(representing his boss, Charles 
Rumrill), Mr. Jensen is said to have 
strongly disagreed with the task 
force on several basic points. 

On accepting the Follow-Through 
chairmanship, Mr. Jensen said, “To 
anyone who has studied the task 
force report carefully, it is clear 
that NIAA has weaknesses which 
work against full realization of its 
objectives. I believe that industrial 
advertisers—and all their personnel, 
including ad’ managers—will-some 
day benefit from the existence of an 
organization something like the pro- 
posed ISIM. 

“But, I believe that the attempt 
to create such an organization on 
the foundation of today’s NIAA, so 
rapidly, was unrealistic.’ Mr. Jen- 
sen added, “However, personal be- 
liefs have little to do with the job 


Chairman Jensen 


at hand. The Follow-Through com- 
mittee has a specific charter and a 
tight timetable. Its jobs are these: 


“(1) To evaluate the criticisms 
stated in the task force report, (2) 
to define the areas in which pro- 
gressive changes seem possible, (3) 
to get constructive suggestions from 
chapters and members, and (4) to 
make specific recommendations to 
the membership in sufficient time 
for consideration before the next 
annual meeting in June, 1959, at 
San Francisco.” 

In addition to Mr. Jensen, the 
Follow-Through committee will 
consist of one writer, one advisor (a 
Task Force member) and eight 
committeemen. The names of these 
men have not been announced. 

The first meeting of the commit- 
tee will be held in New York on 
Aug. 14. 


HOW'S YOUR IMAGE? 


N.Y. chapter to 
study ad, sales 
manager relations 


" The New York chapter of the 
NIAA has initiated a project to 
study the “images” that advertising 
and sales managers have of each 
other. The project is part of the 
chapter’s efforts to improve under- 
standing of the role of advertising 
in corporate management. 

As the first step of the study, 
all advertising managers in the 
chapter and their sales supervisors 
will be asked to complete a form 
containing incomplete sentences on 
attitudes, business management, 
marketing, economic trends and 
other subjects of common interest 
to both groups. 

According to Dr. Fred Couey, 
whose communication consulting 
company, West, Couey & Leckie, is 
conducting the study, the comple- 
tion of the partial sentences will 
reveal each man’s conception of the 
other man’s job. “And the image 
that one man sees in talking to an- 
other,” Dr. Couey said, “has a pri- 
mary influence on what is com- 
municated.” 

In the second step of’ the study, 
attitudes and relationships between 
the two‘ groups will be explored 
further through individual inter- 
views with selected participants. 

In the third step, the chapter will 
ask several persons from each group 
to a conference for discussion of 
the problems uncovered in the 
questionnaires and interviews. 
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Dealer attraction important 
function of advertising: Yohe 


= “The important function of ad- 
vertising is to get the product where 
the customer will buy it.” 

So said Robert V. Yohe, sales 
vice-president, B. F. Goodrich In- 
dustrial Products Co., Akron, in 
suggesting that many products 
should be advertised to secure deal- 
ers and good distribution rather 
than to motivate customer buying 
preference. He spoke at a meeting 
of the Los Angeles NIAA chapter. 

Mr. Yohe also stated, “Sometimes 
we can’t tell whether we are adver- 
tising to customers or just to win 
praise from advertising people.” 

He explained that advertising is a 
necessary expense but most indus- 
trial firms cannot measure its value. 
He added, “Even though the value 
of industrial advertising cannot be 
measured accurately, its past per- 
formance should be carefully an- 
alyzed. Those facts [gained through 
analysis] can be useful in estab- 
lishing new progress, eliminating 
useless advertising, and intensifying 
those features which are most worth 


while.” 


Business papers complement 
consumer media: Beard 


= Business paper advertising does 
not compete with consumer adver- 
tising media—it complements them, 
according to William K. Beard, 
president of Associated Business 
Publications, New York. 

Mr. Beard told the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the NIAA that the 


Million-dollar salesman . . Glenn Ulfers 
(left), Ohio regional manager for Mac- 
Rae’s Blue Book, Chicago, receives em- 
bossed leather plaque honoring him for 
selling $1 million worth of space and 
admitting him to MacRae’s ‘$1,000,000 
Club.’ Presentation was made by Blue 
Book publisher W. J. Brown at a special 
dinner during the NIAA conference in 
St. Louis. 


business press is, in fact, “the in- 
cubator for many national adver- 
tising accounts. A goodly number 
of today’s large national advertisers 
were born in the business press.” 

In reporting the growth of the 
business press, Mr. Beard said, the 
number of business papers pub- 
lished has leaped from 1,500 to 
over 2,000 since 1940; total dis- 
tribution has climbed from 13./ 
million to 38 million; advertising 
pages have risen from 415,000 to 
1,250,000; and advertising dollar 
volume has increased from $64 mil- 
lion to $530 million. 

Upon citing the growth record, 
Mr. Beard said, “We have pro- 
gressed because we are progressive.” 
He explained that business papers 
are investing approximately $1 mil- 


Houston chapter elects . . Newly elected officers of the Texas Gulf Coast NIAA chap- 
ters are (I. to r.) W. D. Hull, Jr., Gulf Printing Co., secretary; Donald O. Hanson, 


Petroleum Week, second vice-president; 


Edward D. Beauchamp, 


Lane-Wells Co., 


president; Charles A. Bryant, Baroid Div., National Lead Co., immediate past presi- 
dent; Daniel H. Reat, Reed Roller Bit Co., first vice-president; and Spencer W. Robin- 


son, Drilling Magazine, treasurer. 
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lion a year in readership research; 
and readership research, particular- 
ly as it applies to reader wants and 
needs, enables the progressive pub- 
lisher to meet those wants and 
needs with balanced editorial con- 
tent and improved, easier-to-read 
formats “which get the story off 
the page.” 


Allen elected president of 
San Francisco chapter 


® Francis F. Allen, president of 
the newly formed Allen, De St. 
Maurice & Spitz advertising agency, 
has been elected president of the 
San Francisco chapter of the NIAA. 
Other newly elected officers are 
David McDonald of Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, first vice-presi- 
dent; William Majors of Majors & 
Mattoch, second vice-president; and 
Cliff Badger of J. Walter Thompson, 
secretary-treasurer. 


MUST WORK TOGETHER 


Ads, publicity 
equally important, 
NIAA panel agrees 


= In promoting a product, publicity 
should not take a back seat to ad- 
vertising. Both are equally impor- 
tant, and when coordinated, work 
effectively for each other. 

This was the belief expressed by 
John Sasso of G. M. Basford Co., 
Harriet Raymond of Celanese Corp. 
of American, and Dick Hodgson of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, during a 
panel discussion at the NIAA con- 
vention. 

Mr. Sasso urged those designing 
a publicity campaign to: (1) define 
the target of the campaign, (2) de- 
fine what techniques are needed to 
reach the target, (3) determine 
what you want to say, and (4) de- 
cide where you want to say it. 

He was followed by Mr. Hodgson 
who gave a dramatic demonstration 
of how some publicists are not fol- 
lowing the simple rules outlined by 
Mr. Sasso. The IM executive editor 
dumped a sack of 1,200 news re- 
leases on the floor. These releases, 
among those received in his office 
in one week, included 12 separate 





__envelopes from a single electrical 





manufacturer, 10 from a chemical 
company, six from an auto manu- 
facturer (addressed to an editor 
who left 20 years ago), and four 
from a national magazine (ad- 
dressed to someone unknown to the 
staff). Few of the 1,200 were suit- 
able for use. 

Mr. Hodgson then listed some 

“musts” for good publicists. They 
are: 
1. Know each publication on the 
mailing list, and send only mate- 
rial that will be of interest to that 
publication. 


2. Don’t try to make news out of 
something that isn’t. Minor modifi- 
cations of products should not be 
pushed as major developments. 


3. Avoid Hollywood adjectives. 


4. Don’t write the release the way 
you think a client wants to read it. 
If you're a_ publicity specialist, 
you're being paid to write a story 
in the way an editor wants it. 


5. Don’t request that a key number 
be inserted as a measure of whether 
advertising will later be scheduled. 
This is a sure way of getting the re- 
lease thrown out. 


6. Don’t make requests such as 
“please send us tearsheets of any 
item you run” or “we sent you a re- 
lease two weeks ago, are you going 
to use it?” 


Next, Miss Raymond pointed to 
the need for advertising and public- 
ity people not to wait to start pub- 
licity planning until the product is 
ready for introduction. 

She presented a case study of how 
Celanese coordinated its publicity 
and advertising on a new type of 
polyethylene plastic. According to 
Miss Raymond, the material was 
given a_ substantial brand-name 
identification during the 18 months 
from the time the license for manu- 
facture was signed and the date 
production began. 


Long elected president 
of New Jersey chapter 


= Joseph A. Long, advertising man- 
ager of the AGA Div., Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp. of America, has been 
elected president of the NIAA New 
Jersey chapter. 

Kenneth D. Jordan, Allied Chem- 


= 
ye" 


IM awards . . Some two dozen editors and business paper exe- 
cutives were on hand at the NIAA conference to accept edi- 
torial achievement awards won in IM’‘s editorial competition. 
Among the multiple winners represented was Machine Design, 
whose business manager, Robert L. Hartford (left above), ac- 
cepts the publication’s first place plaque and two certificates 
of merit for editor Colin Carmichael, who was unable to at- 
tend. IM publisher G. D. Crain, Jr., makes the presentation. 


ical & Dye Corp.; Ray G. Ellis, Ellis 
Advertising Agency, and Raymond 
J. Cooney, Elastic Stop Nut Corp. 
were elected vice-presidents. Har- 
old Elfenbein of Parker-Kalon was 
elected treasurer, and G. S. Corigli- 
ano of the Sel-Rex Corp., as secre- 
tary. 


Maryland chapter elects 
Adams president 


# The Maryland NIAA chapter has 
elected Eldridge N. Adams, Cam- 
bridge Wire Cloth Co., president for 
the 1958-59 term. 

Richard L. Sands, Jr., Speed & 
Co.; John L. Phillips, Kopper Co.; 
and Carrol S. Hutton, Pridemark 
Press were elected vice-presidents. 
Gerald Welch, Collins & Mirabile, is 
new secretary; and Lloyd H. Den- 
ton, Baltimore Convention Bureau, 
treasurer. 


New Jersey chapter elects 

Nuspliger ‘agency man of year’ 
s E. S. Nuspliger, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and group account manager, G. 


M. Basford Co., has been choosen 
“Agency Man of the Year” by the 
New Jersey chapter of the NIAA. 
Mr. Nuspliger was elected by the 
space salesmen members of the 
chapter. 


Mashur, Williams win 
Milwaukee rep awards 


= The Milwaukee chapter of the 
NIAA has presented its annual 
awards to publisher and graphic 
arts representatives. The awards 
are for “signal contributions to the 
field of industrial advertising.” 

First place awards went to H. J. 
Mashur, Milwaukee representative 
of Construction Methods & Equip- 
ment; and Douglas Williams of W. 
A. Krueger, Milwaukee graphic arts 
firm. 

Merit awards went to: 

Publishers’ representatives: Don 
Gridley, Chemical Engineering, and 
Robert Bingham, Sweets’ Catalog 
Service. Graphic arts representa- 
tives: T. Kenneth Boylan, Wetzel 
Brothers; and Robert Montana of 
Arrow Press. Lad 
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In the *5' Billion Refining-Petrochemical Market 


In 1958 PETROLEUM REFINER readers will More Refining-Petrochemical men subscribe 
influence the purchase of more than $3.8 billion to PETROLEUM REFINER than any other ‘publica- 
for expansion, another $1.8 billion for mainte- tion for this industry. The reason? PETROLEUM 
nance and services in the world-wide Refining- REFINER is their specialized, job-help workbook. 
Petrochemical Industry. These readers are special- To reach this market most effectively, concentrate 
ized men working in and buying for a specialized your advertising in the publication of concen- 
industry. trated buying influence—PETROLEUM REFINER. 
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Leadership in Editorial Performance . . . PETROLEUM RE- 
FINER brings its paid subscribers more job-help Refining 
Industry editorial than any other publication. And it’s pre- 
tested and prepared by industry authorities. This reader 
interest specialization has resulted in steady circulation growth, 
which has more than doubled in seven years. Further evidence 
of editorial excellence is shown in the many awards received, 
among them INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S recognition for “best 
single issue” and the Jesse H. Neal Editorial Achievement 
Award by ABP. 


Leadership in Reader Preference . . . surveys give monthly 
PETROLEUM REFINER consistently high ratings among publi- 
cations devoted to the Refining-Processing Industry—demon- 
strating the superiority of its specialized approach. Renewal 
percentages above 70% attest to its high readership and 
acceptance. Requests for 67,962 article reprints and the return 
of more than 30,000 reader inquiry cards last year prove that 
PETROLEUM REFINER readers act on what they read. 


Lower Cost Per Impression . . . concentration of your Refin- 
ing-Petrochemical sales messages in PETROLEUM REFINER 


directs your advertising to 21,800 subscribers, 84% of whom 
are engaged in this specialized division of the oil industry. 


This reduces cost per impression on known buying influences, 
makes space dollars work harder. For full market information, 
write for the 1958 PETROLEUM REFINER Market Data Book. 


Greater Petroieum Coverage 
Through Market Speciaiization 


SPECIALIZED PETROLEUM COVERAGE 


GULF publications are each specialized 
for a particular division of the Petroleum 
Industry, delivering a combined circulation 
of more than 52,000, paid, ABC. In addi- 
tion to Perroteum ReFiner, Gulf Pub- 
lishing Company issues: 


WORLD OIL for the Drilling-Producing 
Division of the Industry. Specialized for 
this division, it has more than 25,000 
subscribers. 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY for the Oil and Gas 
Pipe Line Division of the Industry. It is 
specialized for the Transportation Division, 
has more than 5,700 subscribers. 


Added to PETROLEUM REFINER’S more 
than 21,800 subscribers, this totals over 
§2,000 specialized Petroleum Industry cir- 
culation — which can be bought horizon- 
tally or vertically. Check SRDS listings for 
combination rates. 
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THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


SALES 


APPROACH 
TO CANADA'S 
INDUSTRIES 


Canada’s leading 
new-products magazine 
offers you — 


. The sustained strength of 
TWICE-A-MONTH na- 
tional penetration in the 
10,955 plants that pro- 
duce 94 percent of fac- 
tory shipments. 


- A thorough coverage at 
the same time of the 
other main sector of 
equipment users — the 
major service industries, 
and government. 


Couple this with a superior 
editorial content (CIEN pub- 
lishes by far the largest num- 
ber of new-product items) 
and you have the most effec- 
tive sales approach to equip- 
ment buyers everywhere in 
Canada. Advertisers acknowl- 
edge this by placing more 
space in CIEN than in any 
other new-products maga- 
zine. 


Ask for Report of Actual 
Reader Purchases; 1958 
CIEN Market Data Sheets: 
List of Major Distributors. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que 
Telegrams, express: 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. 
Representatives in 
all major U.S. 
industrial regions 
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Trends 


What's ahead for 
engineered construction 


Government projects spur heavy construction industry . 


but cost-profit squeeze makes contractors wary of buying 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


= Reversing an established pat- 
tern, the current trend in the engi- 
neered construction field sees public 
works construction dominating the 
scene of new work. 

Early this year there was an ob- 
vious upturn in heavy construction 
awards. For the first 27 weeks of 


1958 the cumulative total of con- 
tract awards was 2% ahead of the 
corresponding period for last year. 
Indications are that public con- 
struction will continue to be the 
industry prime mover for some time 
to come. 


Two segments . . In the Govern- 
ment’s Standard Industrial Classi- 
Continued on page 88 


Who supplied the facts 


Facts for this article were supplied by Associated Construction Pub- 
lications; Civil Engineering; Construction Equipment; Construction Methods 


& Equipment; 
Record; Roads & Streets. 


Constructor; Contractors & Engineers; Engineering News- 












Because industry knows that only NEW and BETTER products 
will bring the NEW PROSPERITY, and, this year, 
is spending $8 billion to produce them... 















Every day, economists stress and re-emphasize 
that NEW PRODUCTS are the salvation of 
business in this faster and faster moving economy. 











Each new product creates new opportunities for 
those who can supply the materials and parts 

which go into the new products or the equipment 
for their manufacture. 












What is the best way to find and convince those 
who are now specifying and buying for these 
new products? 











Perhaps the most efficient new product ever ss 
devised for marketing to industry was the So 
PRODUCT NEWS AND INFORMATION a 
MONTHLY, originated in 1933 by Industrial 
Equipment News. 






ee RMA 












Until then, product news, though the best-read 
department of industrial papers, was treated 
incidentally. 


 _— 







IEN was the first business paper to make the 
spreading of product news PRIMARY, COMPLETE, 
and its SOLE FUNCTION. 















The best way to reach and sell those who are 
selecting the products for the new products is to 
advertise in that industrial paper which best 


Both sides of your ad dollar 
work overtime in IEN 







: Since 1933, the buying power of your ad dollar has dimin- 
serves product selectors by best reporting product ished greatly as inflation grew. But not in IEN! In these 25 
news and information. years, IEN’s rate has increased only 4% per thousand and 





is actually lower than it was two years ago. 





Details? Send for 26-piece complete While our last increase was back in 1955, and production 
costs are up substantially since, and postage goes up in 


Data File Folder. August . . . for 1958 our rates remain, so far, unchanged. 
And you may be sure that we shall continue to follow our 
25-year rate policy of “‘the mostest of the bestest for the 


| Industrial Equipment News orgs 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.... Affiliated with Thomas Register . . . ,, &D 
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KLEEN-STIK 


IDEA NO. 137 
Ham Can Be Beautiful... 


... when it’s Hostess Ham, that is! 
As part of a recent promotion to 
“‘glamorize”’ their product, famous 
Chicago packer Swift & Company 
“cooked up”’ this tasty P.O.P. dis- 
lay to hold a pad of appetizin 
wed recipes. Handsomely ora | 
in four colors on bright Silver Foil 
Kleen-Stik, it’s easy for retailer or 
salesman to put up with a quick 
peel-and-press on walls, showcases, 
etc., in stores everywhere. The de- 
luxe design and artwork were done 
within the Swift organization. 


K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


Cause for applause! 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. Ideas 


Featuring the World's Most 


Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


IDEA NO. 138 


Flyin’ High with VINYL-STIK 


Ohio’s private ag now get recog- 
nition for safe flying with this 
“Flying Green Cross’”’ emblem — 
developed by C. E. A. Brown, Chief 
of Ohio Division of Aviation. 
Mounted on the plane’s door or 
window, it shows accident-free mile- 
age by the colored star inset. 
eather-resistance was a “‘must”’ 
—so Brent Brown, prexy of Brown 
& Gage, Inc., Cleveland, silk- 
screened ’em on weatherproof 
Vinyl-Stik. Goes on easy with a 
peel-an’-press . . . stays on tight 
thru wind, snow, rain, or heat. 


You’ll rate applause from deal- 
ers, salesmen, customers—by 
using Kleen-Stik in your next 
display. See your regular printer, 
lithographer, or silk screener for 
a whole **cook-book”’ full of sales 


recipes! 


S$“ S"M SN S"M S“H SS" S"H SS" S“N SS" SS“ SH S"N SS" S"N SS" 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 
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TRENDS ... 


continued from p. 86 


fication manual, this industry is 
identified as “Construction Other 
Than Building Construction—Gen- 
eral Contractors.” The manual di- 
vides the industry into two seg- 
ments: 

> Highway and street construction, 
except elevated highways; 

>» Heavy construction, except high- 
way and streets. 

Both segments of the industry are 
anticipating a continuation as well 
as an acceleration of the current 
activity. Sales of construction ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies are, 
therefore, slated for a concurrent 
upturn. 

Costs are a significant factor in 
forthcoming purchases of new ma- 
chinery by contractors in this field. 


Although contractors now have 
more work than a year ago, their 
profit picture has not brightened 
proportionately. Wages and ma- 
terials costs are two of the primary 
reasons. 

As in most other industries, or- 
ganizations in this field are looking 
toward increased efficiency of oper- 
ation as one means of combatting 
skimpy profit margins. Increased 
efficiency—in many instances—ne- 
cessitates the purchase of new or 
additional equipment. 

Patterns are undergoing change 
here, too—in the buying practices 
of “heavy construction” contractors. 

Some of the changing patterns 
are seen in the results reported by 
one publication after a recent na- 
tionwide survey. 

The survey covered companies 
whose annual contract volumes 
range from $10,000 to $60 million. 


Continued on page 92 





BLS Primary Market Price Indexes 


All Types of Equipment ........ 
Cranes, Draglines, Shovels 
Shovel, 2 cu yd 
Shovel, 34, cu yd 
Shovel, 1l-ll, cu yd 
Shovel, 2 cu yd 
Shovel, 3-3!/2 cu yd 
Shovel, 6 cu yd villa cpl 
Crane, truck mounted 
Bucket, clam shell 
Bucket, dragline 
Crane, tractor mounted 
Scrapers and Graders 
Scraper, 4 Wheel, 8-8.4 cu yd 
Scraper, 4 Wheel, 14.4-15.2 cu yd 
Scraper, 2 Wheel (a) 
Grader, heavy duty 
Grader, light & medium 
Tractors 
Wheel-type, off-highway (a 
Crawler type 


126.0-155.0 dhp 
Machinery, Tractor Mounted 
Dozer, cable control 
Dozer, hydraulic control 
Cable, power control unit 
Loader, shovel type 
Specialized Machinery 
itcher 
Roller, tandem 
Roller, 3 wheels 
Ripper and rooter 
Dewatering pump, 10 M gph 
Dewatering pump, 90 M ghp 
Portable Air Gonmvensess 4 
Capacity, 105-125 cfm 
Capacity, 210 cim 
Contractors Air Tools 
Paving breaker 
Mixers, Pavers, Spreaders 
Mixer, portable, 6 cu ft 
Mixer, portable, 11 cu ft 
Mixer, portable, 16 cu ft 
Mixer, truck, 4/, cu ft 
Mixer, paving, 34 cu ft 
Concrete finisher : 
Bituminous distributor 
Bituminous spreader 
Bituminous paver 


(a) January 1955 100 





Equipment Prices Head Upward 


Construction Equipment Price Trend 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1947-49 100 


Per Cent 
Change 
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Why more oiimen 
subscribe to Petroleum Week 
than to any other oil magazine 








Paid Circulations 
in the 
Oil Industry 


@ 


MAGAZINE A 


PUBLISHER'S ESTIMATE) 


... because PW satisfies every working oilman’s 
need to know quickly about business 
events and technical developments 
of importance anywhere in the oil world 


}- MAGAZINE C 


CIRCULATION 


MAGAZINE D 


: ; Petroleum 
.. because PW is easy to read: crisp, Week 


concise, clear, complete macazine € ronan ae 














i : 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


=————— ABC Figures ————_> 











Assured Through-the-book Readership 


oypruat's why advertisers in increasing numbers (yes, even in P 
1958) are using PW to advertise to the oil industry. The knowl- PE TROLEUM 
edge that their advertising stands a better chance of being seen has 

led more and more advertisers to the pages of PW. For the twelve WEEK ! 

months up to June of this year, advertising volume in PW rose 45% ; 

over the previous 12-month period. With increasing numbers of * Oil’s Most Readable Magazine 
readers taking the opportunity to read the fastest moving magazine 

in the petroleum industry, we believe that you'll find Petroleum 

Week to be your best buy among petroleum magazines — and the A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
hardest working book on your schedule. @® 330 west 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. @® 
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somethin g 


about 


sales 


























with a solid, 
hard-hitting schedule 
in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


the magazine that’s doing things 


for contractors who are going ptaces J 


The BIG PUSH in plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning is in remodeling... 


and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


Clearly defines this opportunity for every contractor... 


for every manufacturer... who is ready 


to GO (sales-wise) WITH REMODELING... . 


way {0 S| 


“Opportunity Street” is Everywhere, U. S. A. It’s the commer- 
cial block in Elmira, New York. It’s that nice residential street 
in Bay City, Michigan. It’s the industrial development in 
Chicago’s Clearing District. Decidedly, it’s in your town, too. 
For on Opportunity Street may be found the sales potential, the 
business stimulant, the profit builder that’s part of today’s 
BIG PUSH IN REMODELING. And plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning sales are there . . . in recession-proof quantities 
. . on every Opportunity Street. 
More and more plumbing, heating and air conditioning contrac- 
tors are discovering in every issue of DE that they can GO 
WITH REMODELING. Go with sales, that is, in this tremen- 
dous “bigger half” of the market. 
DE’s highly successful Bay Crry Story . . . and most recently 
its Bic Push REMopELING Sates Contest . . . generated a tre- 
mendous flow of sales action among these prime customers of 
yours. (704 merchandising minded contractor-dealers submitted 
some 20,000 individual examples of merchandising and manage- 
ment methods . . . 199 prizes were awarded.) 


Now in another dramatic move, DE’s October GO WITH 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC 


Sells the Men Who Sell Remodeling 


ENGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE +» CHICAGO 16 + ILLINOIS 


REMODELING issue will show these contractors . . . and 
manufacturers . . . 
Street. Concentrating on the informative, profitable, sales build- 
ing ideas of all the Big Push Remodeling Sales Contest winners, 
it will dramatize these ideas for all other contractors to use. 


how to discover their own Opportunity 


A genuine “how to” approach, fully qualified with actual con- 
tractor-dealer sales results, the GO WITH REMODELING 
October issue will be a bulging storehouse of information for 
readers . . . sales information that will invite them to march 
boldly up Opportunity Street . . . using your products and 
equipment in their march to more business, greater profits. 
More business, greater profits for YOU, too. 


You're headed in the right direction, up Opportunity Street, 
if you plan to do something about sales, te forcefully present 
your sales story in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, beginning right 
now, and including special-emphasis advertising in the October 


GO WITH REMODELING issue. 


Closing date, any issue: 15th preceding. Please write, phone or 
wire for full information. 








Buyers }Purchasing Digest 


creates buyer enthusiasm! 








7.778 INQUIRIES 
PER BPD ISSUE 


























Buyers Purchasing Digest 
is edited to present product 
news in capsule form... 
meet the needs of today’s 
busy industrial buyers. Suc- 
cess of this editorial treat- 
ment isshown by theaverage 
month’s inquiry production 
which totals 7,778. 


Other figures that stress 
the impact of BPD are: 


53% take BPD home where 
they can read it carefully 
without interruption. 


2 hours, 17 minutes read- 
ing time per issue means your 
advertisement is carefully 
read. All ads receive good 
positions . . . are seen and 
acted upon. 


Advertise in Buyers Pur- 
chasing Digest. Lowest rate 
per thousand of any indus- 
trial publication directed 
100% at buying influences. 


AAs7745 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


The only monthly product news 
service for industrial buyers. 
No special issues. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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| this year, 
| optimistically preparing for 


TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 88 


The results were presented in terms 
of a theoretical, “typical” company. 
Such a construction company does 
not actually exist but is, instead, a 
composite which is representative 
of the buying practices of those who 
responded to the survey. 


Operate on borrowed money. . 
According to the survey, seven out 
of ten contractors today borrow 
money to buy equipment. In most 
instances the money will be bor- 
rowed from a local bank, but on 
occasion the local equipment dis- 
tributor is involved. It was re- 
ported that in one out of four cases, 
equipment dealers were helping 
contractors arrange for loans. 

For the theoretical construction 
company the amount borrowed de- 
pended on what was being bought, 
the cash position of the company, 
and the anticipated progress of work 
in the near future. 

The survey indicated that at 
present the down payment amounts 
to an average of 25% of the equip- 
ment cost. The remainder is bor- 
rowed or financed for a term of 
18 to 24 months. About half of such 
loans contained provisions for skip 
payments. 

For equipment-buying, 1957 was 
not a big year for the average com- 
pany surveyed. Work volume ap- 
proximated $500,000. Equipment 
bought totaled some $35,000. Pur- 
chases of this magnitude do not 
constitute “normal” replacement for 
the theoretical company’s $225,000 
equipment fleet. 

Contractors who responded to the 
survey had mixed views on this 
year’s total volume. For this reason 
they tended to postpone major 
equipment purchases, pending the 
receipt of sufficient contracts to 
make their future look relatively 
stable. 


| Prepared to buy . . Despite the 


hesitancy to buy equipment earlier 
most contractors were 
im- 
minent purchases, by building up 


| cash reserves. In addition they were 
| laying the groundwork for future 


| 


bank loans. Also of significance, 


was the widespread interest being 
shown in the finance programs 
available from various construction 
equipment manufacturers. 

Construction machinery and 
equipment manufacturers have for 
some time been ready for, and an- 
ticipating the developing upturn in 
sales which the survey indicated. 

After having miscalculated the 
speed with which the 1956 Federal 
Highway Program would generate 
sales, many manufacturers found 
themselves heavily overstocked. 
Sales slumped as much as 25% to 
40% from normal. 

In the face of an uncontrollably 
soft market, these manufacturers 
turned to product diversification and 
product research, as a means of 
staying solvent. The net result is 
now seen to be of potential bene- 
fit to both the contractors and the 
manufacturers. The manufacturers 
are in a better position to with- 
stand a fluctuating market and the 
contractors have a choice of im- 
proved equipment available for 
purchase. 

Equipment prices have continued 
to move upward, as indicated by 
the table headed “Construction 
Equipment Price Trend” (see page 
88). In many instances, how- 
ever, the higher prices reflect im- 
portant product improvements, as 
well as increased manufacturing 
costs. 


Highlights . . Here is a highlight 
summary of specific trends and 
prospects in the various segments 
of the over-all industry. 


> Highway construction . . Record 
road awards are planned by states 
this year. If state highway depart- 
ments and toll road agencies award 
highway contracts as planned, this 
year will mark the largest increase 
in highway awards in a single year. 
In a survey made by one authorita- 
tive industry source, only three 
state highway departments were 
planning less work than last year 
and 14 were planning to at least 
double 1957’s volume during the 
current year. 

Highway contractors also build 
airports. And with the federal gov- 
ernment actively supporting air- 
field construction throughout the 
country, this area of activity is ex- 

Continued on page 99 





There is one big reason why 
Astronautics is the only 


magazine in its field to win Awards 
for Editorial Excellence in the 1958 
Industrial Marketing Competition. 


Astronautics 
First Award for Editorial Achievement 


Class, Institutional and Professional Group 


Best Design Appearance 
During 1957 





Award of Merit 
Class, Institutional and Professional Group 


Outstanding Single Issue 
During 1957 


That reason lies in the AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY’s 28 years of experience in the 
astronautical industry—its intimate knowledge of every phase of astronautics, and 
its reputation for accuracy, completeness and authoritative coverage. 


The AMERICAN. ROCKET SOCIETY was the first to publish magazines for astronauti- 
cal engineers‘ and scientists, and for many, many years provided the only edi- 
torial material in this rapidly expanding field. ARS publications have been devoted 
exclusively to astronautics, and nothing else! 


As the astronautical industry grew, so did the ARS publishing program grow to 
parallel the field, culminating in the development of ASTRONAUTICS just one year 
ago. Here again, the Society’s broad experience and knowledge has produced a 
winner ... the only magazine in its field to win the Industrial Marketing sone 
for Editorial Excellence. And not just one award, but two! - 


If you are currently selling, or hoping to sell, the astronautical industry, we'd sug- 
gest that you read ASTRONAUTICS—then you'll really see what we. mean! If you 
don’t have any copies, write Bill Chenoweth; he’ll ship them off post-haste. 


Astronautics 500 Fifth Ave, New York 36, N. Y. + PE 6-6845_ 
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THE QUESTION OF BEING EVERYWHERE AT ONCE 


Actually the question is how to be everywhere you should be without 
wasting time and money. Particularly everywhere in the forest products 
industry — as big geographically as it is financially. Is it possible to 
cover such a mammoth market without wasting circulation? 
iseanll IT IS WITH THE LUMBERMAN* AND THE TIMBERMAN*. 
HERE ARE THREE GOOD REASONS WHY -— 
, e 1 Their paid subscribers are personally selected and sold to give an accurate 

a cross section of every management capacity in every important producing 

He region. As such, they are the only truly national publications in their field. 
2 The natural division of the forest products industry into these two separate 
publications offers the unique economy of selective marketing. THE TIMBERMAN 
reaches those men who actually grow and harvest this giant crop... 
THE LUMBERMAN, the men who make it into usable material. 
3 They guarantee to go everywhere they’re supposed to, with paid 
circulation — independently audited circulation, as effective a bond for 
your advertising as a surety bond on an employee. 
For complete information on markets served by THE LUMBERMAN, 


THE TIMBERMAN or any other Miller Freeman publication, you are 
cordially invited to write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 i one 


My . 
MILLER FREEMAN: PUBLICATIONS :@ 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST.,MA 1626 « PORTLAND, ORE., 73] S.W, QAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 + ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


\ Westere, 


\ S AKER 


| TRENDS. . 


| continued from p. 92 


| pected to show excellent strength 
throughout this year and continue 
| well into 1959. 


Although less significant in gross 
dollar volume, parking lots con- 
stitute another phase of construc- 
tion which shows excellent prom- 


| ise. Many municipal governments 
| are well into improvement and re- 
| habilitation programs which involve 


construction of new facilities and 


| expansion of existing areas. 


» Heavy construction other than 
highways . . The Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual includes 
the following types of construction 
in this component of the industry: 


© Bridge Construction. Activity was 
at a relatively high pace last year, 


| and current indications are that 
| conditions will be even better in 


the immediate future. 


@ Flood Control. The U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation and the army engi- 
neers have assured relatively high 
activity for some time to come. 
The West and Northwest are par- 
ticularly promising for contractors 


| in this field. 


® Harbors & Waterways. After 


| reaching a climax last year with 
| work on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


project, this type of construction 
is expected to maintain its strength, 


| but centers of activity will be more 
| numerous and widespread. 


© Pipe Lines & Gas Mains. Follow- 


ing several years of record-break- 
ing construction volume, there are 
indications of lesser activity, par- 
ticularly for domestic crude lines. 
Gas line construction is expected 
to hold close to its past records. 


© Power & Communication Trans- 
mission lines.. From almost all 
standpoints this represents one of 
the brightest spots of the entire 





For more complete details on engi- 
neered construction, see page 349 of 
the new IM Market Data Book. 











industry. Power companies con- 
tinued their expansion programs 
this year—and have indicated plans 
to maintain previously established 
programs well into 1959 or 1960. 
The same is true for the nation’s 
telephone companies. The yearly 
increase in telephones has _ con- 
tinued virtually unabated, and.the 
additional instruments necessitate 
construction of new and additional 
transmission facilities. 


® Sanitation Projects. Continually 
increasing population, plus only a 
slight retarding of the shift toward 
suburban living, has tended to main- 
tain the need for sewerage con- 
struction at high levels. 


In general, the consolidated in- 
dustry is in a favorable position at 
present and is facing an increasingly 
bright horizon in the immediate 
future. 5 





E. G. Wey- 


mouth, Jr. (center), of Kudner Agency, New York, made a 
special trip to the Chicago offices of Stanley Publishing Co. 
Here he talks over the automotive and fleet markets with pub- 
lisher Emil G. Stanley (left) and executive vice-president Wil- 
liam S. Wade. Stanley publishes Transportation Supply News, 
Fleet Product News Quarterly and Jobber Product News. 
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nd rial selling... 


| e-Paid Circulation 
. finds buyers 
by personal contact 


You can find easier ways to contact cus- 
tomers, but for sizing up a sales situation 
nothing beats being there in person. That's 
why Franchise-Paid Circulation is so effec- 
tive: it’s based on personal contact. It 
works like this: 

Specialized local sales organizations in 
the fields served by IPC magazines subscribe 
to Franchise-Paid Circulation magazines for 
their customers and best prospects. They 
pay for each copy sent into their marketing 
area. They select readers who make buying 
decisions and verify their influence by per- 
sonal contact every working day of the year. 

Personnel change? New plant? Salesmen 
in the field are the first to know; changes 
show up on mailing lists immediately. Fran- 
chise-Paid Circulation puts your ads where 
your market is because readers are buyers, 
selected by personal contact. C-4-58 





Distribution is their business 


This full time Franchise Department field 
staff works constantly with specialized sales 
organizations. These men are experts in sell- 
ing to industry. Here is a valuable source of 
distribution counsel for advertisers in each 
of the markets served by IPC Franchise-Paid 
Circulation magazines. 














Franchise 


sy 
A THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION Circulation 


gets magazines 


812 Huron Road e« Cleveland 15, Ohio « SU 1-9622 to the men 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © LONDONyw who buy 


Publisher of: Aeronautical Procurement @ Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics. @ Refrigeration & Air- | ® Distilled 

conditioning Business @ Flow @ Flow's Material Handling Illustrated @ Industry & Welding @ Mod- | | Writing gets 

ern Office Procedures @ Occupational Hazards © Precision Metal Molding @ The Flow Directory © |: Gguanes 
@ The Fluid Power Directory @ The Welding Directory @ Welding Illustrated wimax; read 
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which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 
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SHOP ASSEMBLED BOILERS 


es from 5,000 LB HR 





nt - 
Seg See a 





| ee |) 

















MURRAY IRON WORKS CO., BURLINGTON, 1owA. 


Murray Eraleu eed the fa f Tone i 








Attention-getting color vs. black-and-white 


® These two boiler ads recently appeared in the same issue of 


Power. The Murray ad was printed in an over-all second color 
whereas the Union Iron Works ad was black-and-white. Which ad 
attracted more readers? See page 98. 
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Do you have 
your 1958 


DIRECT MAIL 
COLOR KIT 


If not — write at once — no obliga- 
tion — this information and selection 
of low cost, top quality, natural 
color direct mail materials is a must 
in planning your next advertising 


ROCKET 
YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
TO GREATER COVERAGE 


the 


finesit in natural 


advertising 
POST CARDS 


circulars 
jumbo cards 
business cards 
double reply cards 
catalogues 
catalogue sheets 
color inserts 


atv vo 


@ quality 
@ economy 
@ effectiveness 


Let us prove it - 


Write at “once fpr your FREE copy of our 1958 


Direct Mail Kit with samples ond prices 


Colpr 


then you be the vdge nvestigote the 


Curteich woy. |Noturol color is within reach 


of ony budget|— let us show you 


' CURT TEICH & CO., INC. 
1733 W. Irving Park Rd., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 





: 


Firm 
Attn. of 
Street 


City Stote 
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= It is generally true that color 
when well used will outpull biack- 
and-white. But in this instance, 
where the use of color was non- 
functional and served to hinder the 
sales message, the black-and-white 
Union Iron Works ad pulled high 
with a “noted” score of 13%. 
The Union Iron Works ad, which 
used a conventional and simple lay- 
out presented its product in a way 
that was meaningful to the reader. 
The realistic photograph showed 
the product in use and in its natural 
setting. The informative copy was 


<D 


| Ry which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 97 





NI 


read by 8% of the readers. Although 
the “read most” score is identical in 
both ads, the advantage is with the 
Union ad since its text is of greater 
length. 

Even though the Murray ad is 
presented in a unique and different 
way, it was not shown to its best 
advantage and the use of the sec- 
ond color tended to conceal the ad, 
thus keeping it from being as effec- 
tive as possible. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
are as follows: 


Union Iron Works 
Seen- 
Assoc. 


Read 


Noted Most 





Per Cent of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


13 10 8 


88 75 148 





Murray Iron Works 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 


Read 
Most 





D nl 


rer 


© Relea 
ES ny Site Liar & iy Be 


© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


[R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


Cent 


Cost Ratios 5 56 


{ Readers 9 ~ 


129 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 





from start 





to finish 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Express highways . . . throughways .. . turnpikes . . . are the modern arteries 
which pump an ever-increasing flow of traffic across the nation. Their im- 
portance to our economy and to national defense was brought into sharp focus 
by the recent enactment of the huge Federal Interstate Highway Program—a 
multi-billion dollar market for construction equipment, materials and services. 


Planning, design, construction, maintenance and administration of modern 
highway systems are all responsibilities of civil engineers. And, because they 
are in charge “from start to finish,” civil engineers dominate product selections 
and specifications at all stages of highway development. 


The best way to reach and influence civil engineers is by presenting your sales 
story in CiviL ENGINEERING. Its 43,000 circulation includes more public works 
engineers than any other publication in its field . . . plus the top quality 
audience of leading consultants, contractors and owners’ staff engineers. All 
of these readers are fully-qualified civil engineers who depend upon Cryin 
ENGINEERING regularly to keep informed about everything of importance in 
the construction field. This is why advertising in Crvi. ENGINEERING means 
sales in the engineered construction market. AMERICAN 


Remember .. . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy! eo . 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ow youcan move your products... 






Manufacturers of 
MECHANICAL POWER 
GENERATING and 
TRANSMITTING EQUIPMENT 


have found the way 









, ‘ ' 
for mechanical power is used in the gener- 
‘ansmission of all the power and ‘plant 














Manufacturers of Mechanical Power Generat- 
and Transmitting Equipment know that 
POWER readers are their most important buy- 
prs, and they advertise consistently in POWER 


them. 











to reac} 









During 1957 POWER carried over 189 pages of advertising on Mechanical 
Power Generating and Transmitting Equipment from the following companies : 













| ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCH AFT GATES RUBBER Co 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MPFc. Co. GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
\MERICAN BLOWER DIv., AMERICAN-STANDARD B. F. GOODRICH Co. 
AMES IRON WoRKS, INC. KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON Co. LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING Co. 
BROWN BOVERI Corp. D. J. MURRAY MFG. Co. 
the companies CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. NORDBERG MFG. Co. 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL Co. PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, INC. 
CLARK Bros. Co. RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
COOPER-BESSEMER CORP, SKINNER ENGINE Co. 
COPPUS ENGINEERING CORP. S. MORGAN SMITH Co. 
DELAVAL STEAM TURBINE Co. SOLAR AIRCRAFT Co. 
DoDGE MFG. Corp. TERRY STEAM TURBINE Co. 
ELECTROMOTIVE Div., GENERAL MOTORS CorP. TROY ENGINE & MACHINE Co. 
ELLIOTT COMPANY L..J. WinGc-MFc. Co. 
EXTREMULTUS, INC. WORTHINGTON CORP. 






FAIRBANKS MORSE & Co. 


These manufacturers know POWER reaches more buyers than any other medium. 






You too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES FIELD. 






IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT.,... 
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_..TO MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the men... the industry... 


* 


? =. A ‘ i 


Plant Engineer R. L. Crawford at Fulton Bag The giant main plant of FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS where FULTON COT- 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Georgia. TON CLOTH and TEXTILE BAGS, TENTS and TARPAULINS are manufactured. 


This is a completely integrated textile manufacturing plant where raw cotton is 
carried through the spinning, weaving and finishing processes — and into the finished 
product. 

Plant engineer Crawford, assisted by a staff of 90 men, is responsible for all engi- 
neering decisions as well as maintenance of the physical plant, grounds and the mill 
village where supervisory employees and their families are housed. He selects 
equipment to generate all his plant’s electric power as well as the products and 
systems that distribute and apply the following plant services: steam (for process- 
ing and heating), water (for process, sanitation, drinking and fire), electricity, 
air conditioning, humidification, refrigeration, air purification and ventilation, 
compressed air, vacuum, mechanical power, chemical handling, water treatment, 
materials handling and lubrication. 

About his reading habits Mr. Crawford reports — ‘‘Naturally since I’m in the textile 
field I read textile publications, but POWER is the magazine I lean on for engineer- 
ing help. I particularly like the way it handles the practical problems I run into so 
often in my work. And I can’t overlook the importance of the advertising in POWER. 
It gives me lots of leads on new products for my plant. I do most of my reading at 
home where I have more time, and then I file away copies of POWER for reference 
when I need them.” 





The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 

We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 

what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 

Write for your copy. 











BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


® @ 
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Jn industry 


Wanted: Firm 
With Explaining 
Job To Do 


Not every sales manager has 

a lot of explaining to do in order 
to move his product. 

But those with technical goods 
to sell to technical buyers 
generally do. 


Industry buys to problems 

— not to tastes or emotions. 
And how you and your product 
can solve the trade’s problems 
takes explaining. 


Industrial explaining is 

done in many ways: 

by salesmen; by correspondence; 
by demonstration — and 

by authoritative technical articles 
in trade, business 

and professional magazines. 


This last technique reaches 

the greatest number of prospects 
for the least expenditure 

of time and money. 

But it takes two forces you have 
to provide and co-ordinate. 


First, it takes the brains of your 
application engineers. 

Second, it takes a writing team 
which knows both your 
technology and what the editors 
are seeking to print. 


That’s our function for 20 clients. 
We're neither ad agency nor 
general PR counsel. We’re 

in business only to serve 

firms with explaining jobs to do. 


Start Now 


Test the method, Commit 
yourself only on a trial basis. 
Most of our clients started 
just that way — 

and doubled up the activity 
after the first year. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Infomation Srogiams 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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JINXED? 





U.S. economy won't 
‘hold still’ for 
Census Bureau 


= Sometimes the U.S. economy is 
like an eight-year-old boy. When 
the time comes for a snapshot, it 
keeps jumping around. 

That’s the way it looks to some of 
the perfectionists at the Bureau of 
the Census. They have been going 
through elaborate preparations for 
new censuses of business and man- 
ufactures which will provide a snap- 
shot of the U.S. economy as it op- 
erated in 1958. Now they find that 
1958 is a “recession” year instead of 
the “typical” year of normal growth 
which they prefer to record. 





Some of the squeamish 
among them are beginning to argue 
that the census is “jinxed.” Be- 
cause of the time lag for planning 
and securing appropriations from 
Congress, census years can’t be 
juggled to suit the taste of techni- 
cians. When the first postwar cen- 
sus of manufactures was taken cov- 
ering 1947, they complained the pic- 
ture was “distorted” by the postwar 
boom. The second one, covering 
1954, was marred, as they see it, be- 
cause it came during the post- 
Korea recession period. 

Needless to say, the ill-effect of 
this jumping around is more ap- 
parent to the perfectionists than to 
ordinary laymen. Mom treasures the 
snapshot of the eight-year-old, even 
if it may become a bit fuzzy when 
enlarged to ten times contact size. 
And thousands of marketers have 
profited enormously from previous 


more 





‘WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


censuses of business and manufac- 
tures, although in almost every in- 
stance the experts complained, “It 
is too bad we couldn’t have had a 
more typical year.” 


Newer, faster computers. . 
There is certainly no recession at 
the Census Bureau itself. In the 
next two years, the Bureau is 
scheduled to take six major cen- 
suses. These will yield 130,000 
pages of statistical tables giving an 
entirely new picture of the Amer- 
ican people, their homes and farms, 
their factories and mines and their 
trade and service activities. To do 
this the Bureau has staffed itself 
with highly qualified technicians 
and Congress has given it a liberal 
amount of money for the latest in 
electronic equipment. 

Electronic computers which han- 
dled the 1954 censuses of business 
and manufacturers will be replaced 
with newer and faster ones, and 
these will be supplemented with 
two other computers “leased” from 
outside owners. High speed elec- 
tronic printers are being lined up to 
type out results at 600 lines per 
minute for fast reproduction by off- 
set. 

But the big innovation is FOSDIC 
(Film Optical Sensing Device for 
Input to Computers). This machine, 
developed by the staff of the Census 
Bureau and the National Bureau of 
Standards, “reads” census forms 
and transcribes the information on- 
to tapes which can be fed directly 
into the computers. Special report- 
ing forms will be used by enu- 
merators so that information is re- 
corded under a system suited to 
FOSDIC’s limitations. But this is a 
matter of typography, and will not 
dilute the quality of the results. 

A pioneer FOSDIC has operated 
at Census for nearly three years, 
but the first production prototype 
was recently put to work. By the 
Continued on page 104 











leading distributor of industrial equipment says: By) BY 
“37 YEARS PROVE the brick and clay product 11 Ay +B 
industry is one of OUR BEST CUSTOMERS” = °,.\”: Sxsner 


Mr. Swanson further states “Brick and clay product plants are easier to do 
business with because you can get to the top man who does the buying in 
a hurry. They generally know what they want, and once they are convinced 
of the quality of the product, they stick to it. In the last few years the quantity 
of goods purchased by this industry has been next to phenomenal.” 


This statement by a leading distributor points up the profitable, expanding market 
brick and clay products plants offer manufacturers of materials handling, excavat- 
ing and other equipment. 


Clay product plants are also big buyers of basic materials used to provide strength, 
color and finish to brick, tile, refractories, and other clay products 


... and processing equipment, such as mixers, grinders, sprayers, kilns, firing apparatus, 
refractories, dryers, forming machines, control systems, testing devices and others. 
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President of 
Globe Machinery and Supply Co., 
Des Moines, lowa. 











A COMPLETE MERCHANDISING PACKAGE 
Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD — the only publication exclusively 


serving the multi-million dollar hard-to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy 
materials and equipment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, 


tile and other clay products for the booming building industry. 


. and CERAMIC DATA BOOK — the only manufacturers’ catalog file serving 
the heavy clay products industry . . . with 7500 copies referred to daily by the 
33,510 industry buying and operating executives throughout the world. 





Brick & Clay 
Record 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 











Industrial Publications, Inc., Also publishers of other leading building industry publications. 
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Per Inquiry,' 





time of the 1960 population census 
there will be five FOSDICs on the 
job, capable of handling the same 
load that formerly required about 
2,000 card punchers. 





Ad costs small . . Thanks to the 
Internal Revenue Service, we are 
CORPORATION aa oii : + 

| reminded each year that advertising 


ELECTRONIC SPECIALISTS 


— | is actually a rather small cost item, 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


















April 1958 

Mr. Robert McGohey 93 cite so far as the operation of the U.S. 

The Wall Street Journ business economy is concerned. 

711 West Monroe Street el , 

Chicago 6, Illinois From statistics which the IRS 
takes from tax forms, you can dem- 

Dear Mr. McGohey: | onstrate that total advertising ex- 

A series of modest ads in your National penditures by U.S. corporations ac- 

Edition was used to introduce the gegen tually equal only slightly over 1% 

"flip-Top" sound slidefilm projector. ” | of their sales. For example, figures 





first ad began pulling inquiries on the | recently released for 1955 show that 
















dad producing ia ; ; ; 
day of opel rt at tine ania | 807,000 corporations with receipts 
ode Facnctboagesnager ott cost-per-inquiry from sales and operations totaling 
gs national advertising in our history‘ $612 billion spent only $6.6 billion 
for advertising. (And this includes 


the quality of the inquiries has os | the cost of operating their advertis- 





; -- they came from = 
praccingpernr soa ag Hi night ranks | ing departments, as well as the cost 
decision- 













NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St. N. W. » CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
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S. business. Our sales followup has : | of buying time and space, or pro- 
obra that your readers are genuinely ducing advertising materials. ) 
cueahaadil in solid product information, 
and Wall Street Journal advertising leads 
continue to show a high rate of 
conversion to sales. 


Cordially yours, 





G. R. Haase :da Manufacturing industries ac- 
counted for $3,735 billion of the ad- 
vertising expenditures. In consumer 
goods industries the ratio of adver- 

| tising to sales occasionally ran to 9 
Advertisers who demand more than casual inquiries head | or 10%. But for industrial goods, 


their media lists with The Wall Street Journal. They learn particularly machinery, industry 
so often that a response from a Journal reader is followed by averages were generally a shade 
an actual sale. And, considering the mass size of this audi- under 1% of sales, although some 
ence and its calibre, it’s no wonder that The Journal time an eh ge 4.0%. 

and time again leads in low-cost-per-inquiry, low-cost-per- 
sale, and produces the multi-unit volume sales that really 
count. Try it for yourself. Advertise in The Journal and 
watch things really happen. 


CIRCULATION: 541,337 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL ff 
iy 








Protecting mine industries . . 
Seldom has Congress found itself 
doing so much soul-searching as the 
Senate did when the time came to 
vote on an administration plan to 
guarantee an assured minimum re- 
turn for producers of lead, zinc, 
tungsten and fluorspar. 

Interior Secretary Fred Seaton 
| reluctantly advanced the idea when 
it became evident that the govern- 





ment would have to agree to some 


drastic tariff increases on imported 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. » SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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of o}-} Bi ee], Fie felt) 

ADVERTISERS 

WHO DEMAND 
RESULTS 


Why let budget limitations keep 
your advertising message from 
reaching your best prospects every- 
where? Discover how much more 
any budget can do when you ad- 
vertise in The Wall Street Journal. 


39% BELOW 1946! 


For more than 12 years Th> 
Journal’s cost per 1,000 readers has 
been going down. Today, it is 39% 
below that of 1946. Your advertis- 
ing now buys more quality reader- 
ship, more quality responses and 
more actual sales. And, with a 
choice of any one or more of The 
Journal’s 4 regional editions, you 
can afford to advertise more often 
for greater impact in your choicest 
markets. 


RESEARCH CONFIRMS 
PREFERENCE 


You'll be reaching the recog- 
nized business leaders anywhere 
and everywhete. Repeatedly, re- 
search proves these decision 
makers rate Ehe Journal their 
number one source of business in- 
formation among all media. And, 
enthusiastic reports from Journal 
advertisers prove these men com- 
prise a dynamic, responsive, sales- 
producing audience. 


See testimonial 
on opposite page 


Your advertising budget can do 
more than you think it can. Want 
proof? Advertise in the medium 
that specializes in producing con- 
crete, economical results . . . The 
Wall Street Journal. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C, 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 








raw materials unless it could find 
another way to assure a break-even 
price for the domestic mining in- 
dustries. 

With anti-American sentiment 
rising in many parts of the world, 
even “isolationists”’ were uneasy 
about tariff increases which would 
irritate some of the “friendly” na- 
tions which have been shipping raw 
materials into the U.S. market. 

Nevertheless some senators 
warned the new subsidy program 
sets a precedent which will open 
the gates for other industries to 
seek similar help. One of the big 
problems, according to Sen. John J. 
Williams (R., Del.) is that the pro- 
gram removes all incentive for a 
producer to develop a sound mar- 
ket. Since the government makes up 
the difference between his market 
price and the minimum guarantee, 
the Senator thinks the bill tells the 
producer, in effect: “Take care of 
your customers and bill Uncle Sam 
for the difference. The American 
taxpayers will pick up the check.” 


New postal law easier on some 
. - Publishers are discovering that 
the new postal rate law includes 
many hitherto undetected technical 
changes, some of them painful, 
others pleasant. 

Most publishers looked the other 
way when postal officials arranged 
to eliminate a long-standing second 
class provision which said publica- 
tions containing less than 5% ad- 
vertising are excused from comput- 
ing postage on advertising portions 
at the advertising rate. Now that 
this paragraph is removed, some 
publishers have discovered they 
formerly omitted the first 5% of 
their own advertising content under 
this formula. So now they must pay 
advertising zone rates on 5% more 
of their content than they previous- 
ly estimated. 

On the other hand some publish- 
ers of controlled circulation busi- 
ness magazines can actually have a 
lower postage rate if they want it. 

Continued on page 106 
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The Hospital Market 


Dependable, Dynamic, 
Recession-Resistant 


These highlights underscore the vital- 
ity of the ever-growing hospital mar- 


ket: 


From 1946 to 1957, hospital admis- 
sions rose 41% more than 
22,000,000 patients were admitted by 
7,000 recognized hospitals in 1957. 


As to the future, Barron's says: 
"Hospital admissions are ex- 
pected to increase another 40% 
by 1965. . . hospitals will have 
to be built at three times the 
present rate in order to keep 
up with the demand for bed 
space.” 


Hospital expenditures tripled from 
1946 to 1956. . . from $2 billion to 
$6 billion . . . hospitals spend $16.5 
million every day. During 1958, an 
estimated $930 million will be spent 
for hospital construction, an increase 
of 48% over 1956. 


As for the future, Architectural 
Forum comments: "Population 
growth, rising health standards 
and new medical discoveries 
will add tremendously to the 
required outlays for hospitals 
and research centers . . . will 
be more than $1.6 billion in 
1967." 


HOSPITALS, Journal of the 
American Hospital Associa- 
tion, reaches the greatest 
single concentration of people 
who buy for hospitals. 


SEND FOR 

FACT SHEET, 
“THE HOSPITAL 
MARKET’’, AND 
SAMPLE COPY 
OF HOSPITALS 


HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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Mew 


INDEPENDENT 
OIL MEN 


than is any 
other oil 
Publication 


Independents 
Drill 
80% 


of U. S. Wells, and 


Discover 
75% 


of “New Oil Pools” 
in the United States. 


ZU] 5 Vo 


This makes a market 
for equipment, supplies, 
maintenance and repair 
(excluding labor) of over 
$2,300,000,000 yearly thru 
Independents. Help get 
your share of the Inde- 
pendent market with a 
schedule in the Independ- 
ent Oil Men’s own asso- 
ciation publication — the 
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Box 1019 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Because of a change in technical 
language, some of these magazines 
now can be mailed at bulk third 
class rates which are two cents a 
pound cheaper than the rate for 
controlled circulation magazines. It 
adds up to a tidy sum of money in 
the course of a year; but publishers 
wonder how advertising agency 
space buyers will react if their 
magazines get the same _ postal 
treatment as catalogs. 

While most mail users are hard 
hit in the new postal law, catalog 
users came off in good shape. A re- 
vision of standards for bulk third 
class makes the third class rate 
available for catalogs weighing eight 
ounces to a pound for the first time. 
This means these large-sized cata- 
logs, which formerly “traveled” at 
fourth class rates, can be mailed for 
about half the amount they former- 
ly cost. 


‘Good faith’ compromise . . In the 
final days of the Congressional ses- 


sion, the Senate judiciary committee 
tested out a new version of the 
long-debated “good faith” bill 
which may satisfy the congression- 
al “small business” bloc without up- 
setting the marketing methods of 
heavy industry. 

Object of the “good faith” bill is 
to prevent favored customers from 
getting extra large discounts from 
suppliers on the pretext that the 
concession is necessary in order to 
meet competition. “Small business” 
forces, fearful of high pressure 
chain and supermarket merchan- 
disers, say discounts should be for- 
bidden, regardless of motive, if they 
reach a point where they will tend 
to injure competition. But producers 
of heavy commodities, like steel and 
cement, have fought very strongly 
to retain their right to shade prices 
whenever the market situation re- 
quires it. 

So the judiciary committee re- 
ported a compromise. It agreed to 
put a limit on the “good faith de- 
fense” . . . but confined the bill to 
the food, drug and cosmetic indus- 
tries. a 





AGGRESSION NEEDED 


TV rally kicks off 
campaign to spark 
building industry 





s The building industry is missing 
a bet by not taking advantage of 
many aggressive marketing tech- 
niques at its command, according to 
top officials of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, O. 

In an effort to right this wrong, 
Owens-Corning, which manufac- 
tures Fiberglas and _ acoustical 
products for the building industry, 
became the sponsor of a two-hour, 
18-city closed circuit telecast de- 
signed to spur the industry on to 
greater action. The program, which 
originated in Washington, D. C., 
previewed the company’s new na- 
tion-wide, three-year “Comfort 
Conditioned Home” campaign de- 
signed to help builders seli more 
houses. 

Top Fiberglas executives, headed 
by company president Harold 
Boeschenstein, explained details of 
what they termed the most com- 


prehensive marketing campaign in 
Owens-Corning’s history and the 
largest single building aid program 
to be undertaken in 1958 by any 
company in the building industry. 

The two-hour program was split 
into morning and afternoon sessions. 
In the various cities, guests of the 
10 to 11 am. telecast included Fi- 
berglas sales personnel, distributor 
salesmen, insulation contractors, 
building material wholesalers and 
dealers, air conditioning distribu- 
tors, acoustical contractors, prefab 
duct distributors and industrial dis- 
tributors. The 4 to 5 p.m. afternoon 
session was viewed by top local 
builders, prefab manufacturers, lo- 
cal National Association of Home 
Builders officials, utility representa- 
tives, FHA and VA representa- 
tives, national distributors, mortgage 
loan officials, realtors and industrial 
construction representatives. 

The campaign is designed around 
the model homes of major builders. 
Cooperating builders are being pro- 
vided by Owens-Corning with pro- 
motional assistance in merchandis- 
ing and selling their homes. * 





How to get more business right now 


“Look, pal, 
things have 


changed!” 


“I’m in sales, and I know... 
in today’s economy, you’ve 
got to sell the purchasing agent”’ 


The sales manager knows the score, knows that the purchasing 
man picks the actual source, eight times out of ten... that the 
purchasing agent spends over 52 cents of every sales dollar 
his company takes in. 


The way to get more business now is to keep your product 
story in PURCHASING, the magazine purchasing men read for 
information and help in all phases of their work. Then they'll 
be familiar with your company, your product, next time they 
decide who gets what share of their business. 


Ask to see our new slide film, “You and the Purchasing 
Revolution.” 


MURCHASING Zope ane 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
a Conover-Mast publication 
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GOIN’ FISHIN’ 


Dodge dealers bait 
hooks to lure new 
truck customers 


Dodge truck dealers across the 
nation are going fishing and they 
hope to catch a mess of Dodge truck 
customers. That “bait” is the newly 
launched “Fishing For Profits” cam- 
paign of Dodge Div., Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit. 

More than 3,000 Dodge truck 
dealers have received their “Fishing 
For Profits” kits which include a 
12-page brochure explaining the 
program and describing the sales 
aids they can expect. The back page 
of the brochure is a “tackle box” 
(pocket) containing seven extra 
“lures” for increasing the dealer’s 
catch. These are: 
> A sample of direct mail piece 
going to 1.2 million truck owners. 











Big one! . . W. D. Moore (left), director 
of advertising and sales promotion, 
Dodge Div., and J. G. Mohl, Dodge truck 
account supervisor, Ross Roy, Inc., De- 
troit, polish up to keep in step with 
Dodge’s ‘Fishing For Profits’’ campaign. 
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> A wall poster blow-up of the 
direct mail piece. 

> A 16-page hiring guide called 
“Job Rating the Man,” to be used to 
assist dealers in adding competent 
truck salesmen. 

> A chart to help dealers set their 
increased profit goals in dollars- 
and-cents, and figure their own 
share of the increased profits. 

> Suggested copy for postcard mail- 
ings. 

> Suggested copy for radio spot 
commericals. 

> Suggested copy and layout for a 
handbill to be distributed by the 
dealers. 

The campaign will run through 
the remainder of the 1958 truck 
year. The dealers will receive, at 
weekly intervals, bulletins on how 
to make new sales, how to re-sell 
present Dodge truck owners, how to 
influence heavy-duty truck buyers 
and how to appeal to fleet owners. 

Each dealer received a trout fly 
with his kit and all Dodge truck 
district managers will wear the flies 
on their lapels on trips through 
their areas to remind dealers and 
salesmen of the “going fishing” cam- 


paign. 


Brochure features covering 
letter that can't be mislaid 


A direct mail brochure prepared 
by Alexander Film Co., Colorado 
Springs, Col., is mailed to prospects 
with a covering letter that can’t be 
lost or mislaid. The letter is bound 
in as the first page of the brochure 
itself. 

The letter is a form letter, but it 
is individually typed, and it is hand 
signed by Alexander sales promo- 
tion manager R. H. Geddy, Jr. 

The remaining 16 pages outline 
Alexander’s various film production 
services and rates. The entire pack- 
age is bound between heavy paper 
covers with plastic binding. 


Exhibit display unit 10 feet 
high folds to suitcase size 


A portable, multi-purpose display 
device which can be set up for con- 
vention or other display purposes 
in a matter of minutes is being 
marketed by Multi-Unit Display 
System, Atlanta, Ga. 

Basically, the unit contains ten 
panels which fit together in a 
checkerboard design. The assembled 
unit is flexible and, after assembly, 
can be arranged to form a flat, cir- 
cular or curved display (see cut). 
When assembled the display meas- 
ures 8 feet high by 10 feet wide. 
When disassembled, it can be 
folded and packed to 29x29x11” 
dimensions and carried like a suit- 
case. 

No tools are needed to assemble 
the unit and assembly time is said 
to be less than five minutes. The 
multi-unit system comes complete 
with lights and leather carrying 


straps. More, or less, than the basic 
ten panels can be used as desired, 
adding flexibility to its usefulness. 

Continued on page 112 








Certheats of Bachentieny 


































a. 


Versatile . . Multi-unit display system 
(shown here with 12 panels) can be set 
up as circular display. Device is light- 
weight, durable, can be carried in one 
hand when disassembled. 









PICTORIAL 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


A Big Story—and UPI Tracked it Down 


“T eer PRESS INTERNATIONAL gave uS a story and 


photos that formed the basis for a complete 
advertising and promotional program for the Okonite 
Company,” says Okonite’s ad manager, Thomas G. 
Johnson. “UPI delivers just what we want every time; 
in this case, a top quality photo report with dramatic 
shots of the Robert R. Young Electronic Switchyard 
in Elkhart, Indiana, for which we supplied the lion's 
share of equipment.” Okonite, located in Passaic, 
N. J., makes insulated wires, cables and splicing 
materials. 

UPI is expert in seeking out and highlighting un- 
usual details. Reportorial training and service give 
the UPI man an immediate grasp of the industrial 
situation; an ability to recognize and record the facts 
that make good copy or the right picture. In this 
instance the UPI team followed New York Central 


ths UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 

Commercial Photography Division knows no 

+ territorial limits in getting case histories and 

* photographs, in black and white or color, 

for promotional or institutional use. We are 

ready to serve anywhere in the United States; in fact, any- 

where in the World. For complete information regarding 

your particular research problem, fill out the convenient 
coupon and mail it to us today! 


employees about the four-mile-long yard pictured 
above. They were photographed installing and serv- 
icing Okonite equipment and operating the elec- 
tronic brain that classifies up to 3,540 freight cars a 
day. UPI brought back more than photos and a 
report. It delivered feature news. 

United Press International continues to serve in- 
dustry with its superior staff of reporters and pho- 
tographers who number more than 5,000 in every 
corner of the world. Pictures of your product in use 
can help you to get more sales, more interest and 
more recognition. Let UPI make your advertising job 
easier. Our staff will gather data for your use in im- 
proving sales; setting up sales training programs; illus- 
trating new or unusual applications of your product 
or process, Overcome customer’s resist- 
ance by showing positive proof of success. 


SBS SSeS SB SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS ee ee 
Roy Mehiman, Director 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. PEnnsylvania 6-8500 
Please send me complete information, including costs, about 
the services checked: 
[] Pictorial Research Reports [] Advertising and studio photography 
(J Photographic assignments [_] Location and publicity photography 
() Color photography CJ Industrial and Spot New: Films 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Address... IM 8-58 


WEST COAST, San Mateo, Calif. CENTRAL STATES, Chicago, Ill. NEW ENGLAND, Boston, Mass. 


113 25th Ave., Enterprise 1-0777 Tribune Tower, Rm. 


636, Whitehall 4-4733 42-46 Summer St., Liberty 2-2400 
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Negligees by Blanche Lingerie 


Printed in U.S.A. on Kimberly-Clark Hifect Enamel 80 Ib. basis 





AGGENT 
ON 
OPACITY 


Good opacity need not be sacrificed 
in order to keep the other important 
paper qualities at a high level. For when 
Kimberly-Clark Coated Printing Papers are 
specified, you get good opacity as well as 
outstanding brightness, high gloss, and a 
score of other important qualities. And 
these qualities remain uniform from 
sheet to sheet and ream to ream. It will 
pay you to compare Kimberly-Clark Papers in 
any way you choose—including their cost. 


Everything comes to life 
on Kimberly-Clark papers 
for Lithography . . . Prentice Offset Enamel 


Lithofect Offset Enamel ¢ Shorewood Coated Offset 
Fontana Dull Coated Offset ¢ Kimberly Opaque 


for Letterpress . . . Hifect Enamel 
Trufect Enamel ¢ Multifect Coated Book 


Kimberly|Clark 
PRINTING PAPERS Gig 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation « Neenah, Wisconsin 





Write for our latest file folder of 4-color 
printed samples with complete information on 
each Kimberly-Clark Printing Paper—a valuable 
reference for every buyer of printing. 














Who 
Reads 


PACKAGE 


engineering 


The packaging field employs two 

basic but different job interests 
PRODUCTION 
MARKETING 





PRODUCTION 
The PacKAGE ENGINEERING 
audience is men in the produc- 
tion function who are interested 
in 
® protecting their prod- 
ucts with a package 
© filling, wrapping, label- 
ing & casing their prod- 
ucts at the end of the 
production line 


* achieving these objec- 
tives economically 
They are 
e Package research and 
development men 
* Production men 
* Purchasing men 
These men have a job interest 
in package engineering 
¢ wherever a_ product 


goes into a package 


© in almost every manu- 
facturing company 
PACKAGE ENGINEERING 
is the only magazine edited 
exclusively for this group. 








MARKETING 
The PacKaGE ENGINEERING 
audience is not concerned with 
the marketing function of pack- 
aging. This is done by men with 
a job interest in selling, market- 
ing and advertising—using the 
package as a display panel or 
sales tool. 











PACKAGE Ee 


185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK BLDG. OCEAN CITY, N. J 
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Ads—plus dinosaurs—add up 
tohandsome promotion package 


A brochure by Samuel M. Langs- 
ton Co., Camden, N.J., presents the 
company’s sales message in such a 
colorful, original brochure that it 
is barely noticeable that the bulk 
of the message is simply a round- 
up of ten of the company’s more 
outstanding ads. 

Langston, a company which man- 
ufactures corrugated shipping con- 
tainer machinery, has been running 
a series of full-color ads in Busi- 
ness Week promot'1g, not its own 


machinery, but ine corrugated 
packaging itself. 
“Think First of Corrugated,’ a 


24-page full-color brochure repro- 


duces ten of these ads, one per 
spread. The facing page of each 


spread contains a cartoon drawing 
of a group of cavorting dinosaurs 
adding lightness and sparkle—plus 
a direct tie-in—with the facing ad. 
The dinosaur theme 
the company states, to represent the 


was chosen, 


ruggedness of corrugated material. 
The ads themselves, designed par- 


ticularly to sell the idea of color 


printing on corrugated, are each 


devoted to a specific use for corru- 
gated packaging. 


The booklet is the third edition of 














MEROCHANDISES YOUR PRODUCT 








. Unique “hangover bar”’ 


Head shrinker . 
occupied corner of Commercial Refrig- 
eration & Air Conditioning’s booth at 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Busy bar, complete with 
administering model, stocked 
with assorted remedies supplied free of 
charge to conventioneers with morning- 


was well 


after heads. 


“Think First of Corrugated,” and 
the first to be printed in full color. 
More than 6,000 copies of the new 
edition were ordered, sight unseen, 
by corrugated container manufac- 
turers, Langston officials report, as 
soon as word of the brochure was 
made public. 











CORRUGATED diepiays win new friends tor mushrooms 
~boost sales of one brand 300% 









Merry merchandising . . Spread of Langston brochure features ad, at right, presenting 
solution to merchandising problem. Cartoon at left presents proud lady dinosaur 


merchandising dinosaur triplets. 


Cartoon-ad 


reprint theme is followed on spreads 


throughout brochure, adds up to clever merchandising of corrugated cardboard. 



















FORD sells the owner-executive 


in Nation’s Business 


FORD Trucks keep things moving with economy and effi- 
ciency for every type of business. Ford Motor Company has 
found that to keep sales moving it pays them to sell the 
ownership-motivated readers of Nation’s Business. That is 
because these are the men who have an owner’s interest, 
an owner’s stake, an owner’s authority to take action! 


Nation’s Business is edited for owner-executives. Of 780,000 
subscribers, 550,000 are the presidents, owners or partners 
of their firms. Here is broad coverage of all markets—the 
largest companies, plus those vitally important medium- 
sized companies on the move, on the way up. This is the 
largest concentration of ownership-motivated executives 
available to you today! 


Blue-chip advertisers in all fields 
are using Nation’s Business for 
action. In the freight transporta- 
tion field, these companies are 
among the leading firms current- 
ly using Nation’s Business to sell 
the owner-executive: Internation- 
al Harvester; Air Express ; Stude- 
baker Trucks; Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; Eastern Express, Inc.; 
National Van Lines; Railway 
Express Agency; and Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


780,000 Total Circulation 
. . . includes 80,000 members of the 
Chamber of Commerce ofthe U.S. and 
700,000 other business executives 








Nation's Business 


a wenn Leen keene suey wane 


MATCHING 
MANAGER 
TO JOB 


W 


gO from Here ans w 
business in politics sects 
Expanding markets: Diggest SPENCEFS rece x 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING 


12% 


in 2 years 


1957 


1955 


ACTION IN BUSINESS results when you advertise to business and industry in NATION'S BUSINESS 
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LUNAR PROBES « ¢ « will precede man in our race to the moon. These in- 
strumented vehicles will be hurled from the surface of 


the earth by multi-stage rockets — some to reach the 
moon, others to circle it. 
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AVIATION WEEK readers have been able to follow 
week-by-week developments of lunar probes. When the 
first attempt is made, AVIATION WEEK editors will also 
cover every technical aspect of that story. To the influen- 
tial AVIATION WEEK engineering-management-mili- 
tary audience, they will bring authoritative, history- 








LUNAR 
PROBES... 


making reports that have become an AVIATION WEEK 





hallmark. Sell Today the Market of Tomorrow: 


First, most authoritative, most quoted publication in 


, AVIATION WEEK is also ae 
ni serving all of the aaeie acai Aviation Week 


industry. 


You will want to get your share of the business end of 
Space Technology — the space marketplace of tomor- 


including Space Technology 


row. Begin now, to tell this market about your company A McGraw-Hill Publication @ ® 
and product. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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coat MINING 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vital information to the 
men who plan, specify 
and buy your products. 

Write today for circulation 
facts and rates. 


AA-4744 


COAL MINING 


4575 h 36, Pa 


ntr 


ry ° 
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continued from p. 112 


Mail piece titillates reader 
with question mark theme 


Wolverine Tube Division of Cal- 
umet & Hecla, Detroit, has designed 
a new promotion piece which asks 
—and graphically—six 
specific questions. 

First page of the one-fold 12x18” 
broadside bears three large ques- 
tion marks superimposed above one 
another in three colors. Nothing else 
space for the recipient’s 


answers, 


—just 
name and address. 

The inside spread states simply, in 
display type, “If you are asking the 
questions . . . ask us!” In between 
the two parts of the statement are 
reproductions of six full-page 
Wolverine ads which appeared 


early last year in Air Conditioning 
& Refrigeration News and Refrig- 
erating Engineering. Headlines of 
the ads pose six to-the-point ques- 
tions: “How Can We Boost Produc- 
tion?” “How Can We Get Engi- 
neering Help On Tubing Problems?” 
“How Can We Cut Tube Costs?” 
“How Can We Find a Company 
That Knows Refrigeration?” “How 
Can We Design More Efficiently?” 
“How Can We Reduce Service 
Problems?”’ 

Primarily designed to merchan- 
dise Wolverine advertising, the 
piece also was intended to boost 
participation at the Air Condition- 
ing & Refrigeration Industry trade 
show. The promotional mailer was 
sent to refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning manufacturers on the com- 
pany’s direct mail list. 8 
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How Con We Get Tube Conte? 





WOLVERINE TUBE 
as Division of Catwmat & Mente. tne 
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? ? ?... Designed to stimulate curiosity, Wolverine Tube mail 


piece tells reader “‘If you are asking questions . . 


. ,” follows 


with reproductions of six full-page, question-asking Wolverine 


‘ 


ads, suggests reader 


‘ask us.”’ 





to BETTER SERVE YOU and your MARKET, 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS becomes 








\ 


our readers — 
your customers... 


interest in raw materials and 

KEY OPERATIONS IN METAL 
FORMING and FABRICATING 
PLANTS is dramatically underlined 
by the results of the survey 


shown below: 


DIE & TOOL MAKING 
BENDING 

SHEARING 

RESISTANCE WELDING... . 


SANDE 5 new FRANCHISE DISTRIBUTION ARRANGE- _ ment and raw material producers. 
SIDA MRI 
MENT with leading steel and raw materials supply ware- For more information on how METAL FORMING and 


houses will make METAL FORMING and FABRICATING an FABRICATING’S new franchised circulation can help you 


even more effective advertising medium for forming equip- sell more of your products — write today .. . 


METAL FORMING and FABRICATING 


A Watson Publication 
201 N. Wells Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Company Communications 





How to introduce new 
product to employes 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


s An oil company employe knows 
all about « new product his com- 
pany will introduce next month. He 
heard about it from his brother-in- 
law, who works for another oil 
company. 

An appliance company employe 
has had a complete briefing on im- 
provements: to be announced later 
this year. He had it from his wife, 
who received it from the operator 
in the beauty parlor. 

Unusual? Fantastic? Neither. 
These are 11un-of-the-mill events in 
the world of communication be- 
tween employer and employe. These 
are typical short circuits in the 
informational line. They happen 
every day of the week. 


Churning up rapture . . Employe 
enthusiasm for a new product is 
a highly desirable commodity. The 
enthusiastic employe, first of all, 
takes pride in it; if he contributes 
to its manufacture, he'll build 
quality into it. He will speak well 
of it to his friends and neighbors. 
If it’s a consumer item, he'll buy 
it. If the company tells him nothing 
about it, however, he can’t be ex- 
pected to churn up too much rap- 
ture over it. Companies complain 
about the failure of employes to 
buy the company’s products—here 
is one of the reasons. 

A refreshing preview of four new 
company products has recently been 
held in Racine, Wis., where the 
public relations staffers of S. C. 
Johnson & Son (the wax folks) 
literally hired a hall to tell the story 
to the employe group. The so-called 
“New Products Panorama of °58” 
brought more than a thousand em- 
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ployes and members of their fam- 
ilies to Memorial Hall for a colorful, 
pleasant evening. 

The show had all the trappings 
of a Hollywood premiere. And while 
the show was billed as a “four-star 
revue,” the sponsors tossed in a 
fifth star—a new maintenance 
product for commercial use called 
“Step-Ahead.” This added an ele- 
ment of surprise. 


Seven objectives . . The Johnson 
publicists who arranged the affair 
first jotted down the evening’s ob- 


jectives, and they are worth noting 
here: 


1. To explain product characteris- 
tics and demonstrate four new 
household products for employes 
and their wives. 


2. To enable employes to preview 
new tv commercials on these prod- 
ucts; also to explain advertising and 
merchandising plans. 


3. To present firsthand reports on 
trade and consumer sales expecta- 
tions. 


4. To provide an opportunity for 
employes and their wives to ask 
questions about these products, see 
them demonstrated, and actually try 
them. 


5S. To explain how new products in 
general—and these four new prod- 
ucts in particular—will affect em- 
ploye profit sharing. 


6. To urge employes to help con- 
tribute to sales by demonstrating 
the new products—particularly 
“Pledge,” a new spray which dusts 
and shines in one operation—for 
their friends and neighbors. In addi- 
tion, to give them an opportunity to 

Continued on page 122 


Shining up . . At program introducing four new products to employes, Johnson pro- 
vided autos so employes could test one product—oa car wax—-firsthand. Product sam- 


ples were distributed liberally. 

















A PHILOSOPHY FOR THE AEROSPACE ERA 








The philosophy of our mission 





through air 





and into outer space 





must be one of leadership 





and cooperation with other nations, 





of contributing 





to the storehouse of human knowledge, 





and of opening new worlds 





and new freedoms to man 





while we make very sure 
that the old freedoms 

left on this beautiful planet 
do not set lost 

in the shuffle which we call 


the opening of the aerospace era. 











NOTE: Our new 32 page booklet ‘The Aerospace Industry’ will be available in September. Write 
for a copy and “Prospectus for Advertisers.” 


“Working with Engineers — to make tomorrow's news”... ALY y 7) UP UF 


ENGINEERING 


Formerly AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 












Official Monthly Publication of: 
INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCE'S 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 









2 East 64th Street TEmpleton 8-3800 New York 21, N.Y. 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 120 


send literature on the new products 
to acquaintances. 


7. To distribute free containers of 
the new products to each employe, 
and to ask for their help in evaluat- 
ing the proclucts and their uses via 
special employe questionnaires. 


To sum it up, a main over-all ob- 
jective of the program was to em- 
phasize the importance of the com- 
pany’s new products and diversifi- 
cation program. 

Backed up by a Johnson band 
and a nimble master-of-ceremonies 
who kept the panorama moving 
briskly along, some 30 employes of 
the company paraded the stage to 
tell the story of the new products. 
Company officials appeared briefly 
to relate the products to the com- 
pany’s plans and progress. 


Samples to take home . . Dem- 
onstration booths were set up so 
that employes could see the prod- 
ucts at work and ask questions 
about performance. The public re- 
lations men arranged for automo- 
biles to be available within the hall 
so that the more penetrating of 
Johnson employes could roll up 
their sleeves and apply one of the 
new products—a car wax—them- 
selves. Product samples were passed 
out liberally. And, of course, re- 
freshments were served. 

The use of visual aids, the John- 
son program. committee feels, pro- 
vides important punctuation marks 
in a show of this kind. The arrangers 
used on-stage skits and demonstra- 
tions with employe models, colored 
slides on a giant screen and films of 
product commercials. There was 
even a flash powder signal or two 
used to spark one of the presenta- 
tions. 

Johnson some time earlier had 
published a “Manual of Home Care,” 
showing the reader how to be an 
expert in the use of the company’s 
wax products. The 12-page booklet 
had already been well received by 
employes and the public; now the 
company elected to make it avail- 
able to friends of employes. 

Johnsonites at the preview cere- 
monies were invited to fill out mail- 
ing labels for friends and drop them 
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in the company mail, along with 
signed cards. Thus an employe’s 
friend in Missouri, for example, re- 
ceived the informative booklet to- 
gether with a card signed by the 
employe. So far, more than 700 
copies of the booklet have been 
handled by the Johnson mail room. 


The press took note . . The lobby 
comment, as one might expect, was 
most favorable, and the press was 
generous in its coverage of the 
event, the first of its kind in John- 
son history. Johnson wives by the 
dozen called the office switchboard 
the following morning, wanting to 
tell somebody how much they liked 
their sample of “Pledge.” There was 
ample evidence that the wives deep- 
ly appreciated being invited to the 
event. They expressed a special in- 
terest in the opportunity to see and 
meet company personnel. 

Communications people are dis- 
posed to look at employe affairs 
in terms of beneficial results. Here 
are some that came out of the John- 
son jamboree: 


1. By the very fact of their gather- 
ing socially, Johnson employes had 
a boost to morale. (This was per- 
haps unnecessary, since Johnson 
had just completed the biggest sales 
month since the company was 
founded). 


2. Employes came away with a 
distinct sense of “belonging.” In- 
stead of wondering how the new 
products were being accepted, they 
had a firsthand report from key 
sales executives. They gained the 
impression that the company was 
sufficiently interested in them as 
members of the organization to want 
them to know. 


3. Company officials had a unique 
opportunity to talk company affairs 
in a comfortable, relaxed setting. 


4. The word-of-mouth advertising 
campaign was launched, since em- 
ployes went home with the products 
under their arms and words of 
praise in their mouths. Within 24 
hours, every resident of the Racine 
area knew that Johnson had had 
a party to introduce four new prod- 
ucts. 


Showmanship not enough . . 
The ground rules for a successful 


merchandising show for employes 
are obvious to the old hands in the 
craft, although the Johnson tech- 
nique itself is comparatively new. 
Most of those who have undertaken 
such projects agree that some 
written statement of objectives, such 
as the Johnson staffers prepared, 
keeps the target clearly in sight for 
all those involved. 

The planning element is essential; 
you can’t start early enough to de- 
velop the program. A check-list for 
details, such as most communica- 
tors use for an open house, is help- 
ful. And above all, once the show- 
manship devices have all been ar- 
ranged, bear in mind that the com- 
pany must have something im- 
portant to say. 

Just by way of having something 
to tuck in the band of your hat, 
here are five summary, quick tips 
from the Johnsonites who emerged 
with a top-flight program: 


> Make it a show, not a meeting, 
and publicize it as such. 

> Get some humor into the script. 
>» Make sure the speeches are brief. 
> Be on guard against the use of 
trade terms which will not be un- 
derstood by the audience. 
> Apply the principles 
showmanship. 


of good 


Mix them all together and, like 
Johnson, you can’t miss. e 


Adding glamor . . Pretty Johnson em- 
ployes participated in ‘‘New Product 
Panorama,’ added glamor to product 
introduction. 
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Check ... and you'll see! 75 to 80% of the 
Residential total business in Residential Air Conditioning, 
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THE MARKET C&EN'S COVERAGE Total Weekly Circulation 93,000 
Circulation in the 24 Chemical Process Industries... 70,000 
OF THE MARKET Circulation in Typical Food Processing Companies. . (below) 


Food Product C&EN Food Product C&EN Food Product C&EN 
Circulation Manufacturers Circulation 


Conceritration of Manufacturers Circulation Manufacturers 
Chemical Process National Dairy Pillsbury Mills General Foods Corporation . .133 
Industries aanaiidiie tn ee 2 Mead-Johnson & Company... 45 se Refining 

Swift & Company Kraft Foods Company Coca Cola 


og ang of Standard Brands Hunt Foods, Inc The Borden Company 
Quaker Oats General Mills ..., Armour & Company 


Processors 


The big General Industry Newsmagazine of the CPI CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 


An American Chemical Society Publication 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION ad a WS 


430 Park Avenue—New York 22, N. Y. 








: DOW CHEMIGAI. 
5” 


. AND HERE’S HOW 
| WE PROVE IT! 


At the request of a leading chemical manufacturer we ROHM & HAAS 
surveyed six customers and prospects to determine 

(1) how many people who influence buying were 

reached by the manufacturer's salesmen, and (2) 

how many people who influence buying were reached 

by C&EN. 


The graph shows that the manufacturer's salesmen 

call on a total of 24 men among these six prospective 

buyers. C&EN reaches 426 additional men who influ- HERCULES POWDER 
ence the buying of products the salesmen are trying 

to sell. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


DEWEY & ALMY 
PITTSBURGH COKE 
AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


24 


Buying influences called on by salesmen of a leading chemical company 


_ Additional buying influences reached by C&EN every week 


To the pros at every level in the chemical process request, the names and titles of C&EN readers 
industries —-C&EN delivers 70,000 copies every in any company you care to name. 
week, Think how this dominant coverage can for- 


tify and pre-sell the message of your salesmen! Ask us about companies you know. You'll see 


how C&EN brings your advertising message to 
Your C&EN representative will show you, on Management in Depth. 





-—-, PROBLEMS 


IN 


KEEPING TOUCH 





Are special ad 
positions worth 
the extra cost? 


= What is your feeling about spe- 
cial positions for advertising in 
business papers? I’ve listened to 
most of the pros and cons, and find 
myself on the fence, perhaps leaning 
a little toward the “pro” side. What 
do you think? . . Advertising Man- 
ager 


= I’m in favor of, and have used 
and recommended, preferred or spe- 
cial positions in many books. Usual- 
ly we invest quite a bit of time and 
effort developing an advertising 
campaign and getting it on metal. 
If we consider the total amount of 
money that has been spent up to 
this point, the amount required to 
buy special position is a relatively 
small per cent extra. 

A good special position is a shot 
in the arra for a campaign. It means 
that your message will be in the 
company of the book’s best read 
editorial features, and that it prob- 
ably will be exposed longer to more 
readers. 

Business publication readers, like 
anyone else, are creatures of habit, 
and a continuing special position 
will help them develop the habit of 
reading, or at least being exposed 
to, your advertising. 

Obviously, we mustn’t be tempted 
by low cost special position in 
“dog” books. The worst position in a 
first class book will be better than 
the cover of a third rate publication. 


Survey ‘em .. Before contracting 
for a special position, you'll want to 
check readership scores for the ad- 
joining editorial material. Some ad- 
vertisers have gone to the trouble 
of making their own post card sur- 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


vey among 1,000 or 2,000 readers of 
the publication being considered for 
special position. There should be a 
reasonably direct correlation be- 
tween the per cent of anticipated 
extra readership and the per cent of 
rate increase for the special position. 

There is another, perhaps hidden, 
advantage to buying special position. 
It disciplines us . . forces us to main- 
tain continuity of insertions. Every- 
one agrees that continuity is one of 
the basic principles of effective ad- 
vertising. Yet, most of us at times 
have skipped insertions for one rea- 
son or another. Perhaps the new 
plates weren’t ready . . or possibly 
we wanted to hold up for a while 
until a new product was ready for 
announcement . . or maybe some- 
one pushed the panic button be- 
cause of the recent recession. 

It’s much easier to skip when you 
have a run-of-the-publication posi- 
tion. And, regardless of how good 
your reason for missing an inser- 
tion seems at the time, your con- 
tinuity suffers. Remember: skipping 
just one insertion of a 12-time 
schedule in a monthly means that 
readers do not see your sales mes- 
sage for 60 days. Or if you skip one 
insertion of a _ six-time schedule, 
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you're out of touch with your read- 
ers for 120 days . . a third of a year! 
But with a contract for a special 


position, you are less likely to skip. 
You realize that it is difficult for a 
publication to sell your vacated spe- 
cial position on a one-time only 
basis. 

What about color vs. special posi- 
tion? If it has to be one or the 
other, I think a good special position 
is preferable, especially when color 
is poorly used as is probably the 
case in 50% of color industrial ads. 
But color in industrial advertising is 
a subject that perhaps we can dis- 
cuss at a different time. 

One other thing. Rightly or 
wrongly, and in spite of many 
studies and surveys, most of us do 
not like a back-of-the-book posi- 
tion. Buying a special position gets 
around this objection . . unless, of 
course, you buy a special position 
that happens to be in the back of 
the book. a 





Dealers reminded of Wolverine 
Tube—while growing pumpkins 


# Wolverine Tube, Division of Cal- 
umet & Hecla, Allen Park, Mich., 
manufacturer of industrial tubing, is 
sowing sales promotion seeds de- 
signed to keep its name before 
wholesalers from now through next 
Halloween. The seeds are pumpkin. 

This spring Wolverine mailed 
packets of pumpkin seeds to its 
wholesalers to kick off an unusual 
contest. The contestant who plants 
the seeds, and grows the biggest 
pumpkin by fall wins a prize. The 
contest closes at the “witching 
hour” (midnight) on Oct. 31 (Hal- 
loween). 

A broadside, explaining the con- 
test, accompanies the packet of 
pumpkin seeds. “Remember that 
old fairy tale about Cinderella?” 
the mail pieces inquiries. “Well, 
we're not going to tell you that 
you're Cinderella. But we are going 
to tell you how you can turn a 
pumpkin into a real ball.” 

Contest rules are _ explained, 
leading up to an announcement of 
the prize for the biggest pumpkin— 
a “Knight on the Town” for the 
winning wholesaler and his wife. 

The sales message goes on to sug- 
gest that while contestants are cul- 
tivating their pumpkins, they might 
just as well be “cultivating” new 
Wolverine customers. 





























Media Selection Case Study No. 5 







SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 





PRODUCT AND OBJECTIVE... Scott Paper Towels for 
use in industrial plant washrooms. To demonstrate the 
advantages of Scott quality and to dramatize the 
acceptance of Scott Paper Towels on the part of lead- 
ing firms in the country. 












“Everybody at Hamition likes Scott Towels 
... better quality at no greater cost!” 








ADVERTISING ...A consistent, every-issue campaign 
of pages with human-interest photographs, and eye- 
catching layouts. The advertisements feature the 
experiences of well-known and long-time industrial 
users of Scott Towels. This ad, for example, reports 
on use of the product by Hamilton Watch Company. 


| 
-+ 





BUYING INFLUENCES... Factory Superintendents, 
Industrial Relations Managers, Department Heads, 
and other operating managers who run plants .. .“‘pro- 
fessional managers,” who are concerned with all fac- 
tors of profitable plant operation. 





MEDIUM . .. FACTORY,the publication with top prior- 
ity among operating managers of manufacturing 
plants. The .only publication edited exclusively for 
them as they must operate with each other via com- 
mittees, task forces, project groups, etc., to produce 
a quality product, on time, at competitive cost. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y, 
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: top management 


FORUM 





Which way to the top — marketing or 
production? . . Executives answer 


Which type of background—production or marketing 





—better qualifies an executive for the top job in an industrial 
company? IM asked this question of six top industrial execu- 
tives. One says marketing is more important; another, manu- 
facturing. But the majority feel that other qualities are bigger 
determinants than type of experience. Their detailed state- 


ments begin below. 


Feels marketing man has 
inside track to top spot 


By Thomas G. 
Murdough 
President 
American Hospital 
Supply Corp. 
Evanston, Ill. 





= Today and for a long time to 
come the sales or marketing man 
has a long lead over the production 
man in the competition for top ex- 
ecutive jobs. This opinion is based 
primarily on experience at Amer- 
ican Hospital Supply Corp., which 
is both a merchandising and a man- 
ufacturing organization. My impres- 
sion is that the man with the mar- 
keting kriow-how also has a similar 
advantage in firms that manufacture 
everything they sell. 

We all know that business is op- 
erating in a consumer’s, not a pro- 
ducer’s market, one which begins 
and ends with the customer. His 
wants and needs, what he will buy 
and how much he will pay for it, are 
surveyed before production plans 
are laid, before capital expendi- 
tures are made, then during pro- 
duction as sales campaigns shape 
up. Today’s top executive needs 
business vision and _ experience 
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broad enough to encompass all these 
areas—broader than _ production 
alone, certainly. Production is only 
one part of the business framework. 
Sales and marketing, broadly de- 
fined, permeate each section of the 
framework and must be integrated 
into each. 

Of what better stuff are presi- 
dents and board chairmen made 
than the men who have this broad 
view of business? It’s easier to teach 
a sales and marketing executive 
what he needs to know about pro- 
duction, how it fits into the scheme 
of things, than it is to teach a pros- 
pective top executive all he will 
need to know about selling and 
marketing. 

I remember reading recently a 
good summing up of this entire 
point, made by someone more apt 
with words than I. It said that a 
successful executive must be a “bal- 
anced generalist” rather than a 
“functional specialist.” The special- 
ist, in this case the production man, 
often is hired because he’s able to 
contribute immediately to the com- 
pany, but the generalist is the man 
who’s selected for promotion. 

Proof of the extent to which this 
trend is taking place in all kinds of 
businesses was supplied by an in- 
dustrial psychologist associate of 
mine who has the experience of 


having given hundreds of tests to 
determine management potential. 
He has found that the characteris- 
tics of successful salesmen and, to a 
greater degree, sales and marketing 
executives, are identical with those 
of top executives—in such areas as 
general intelligence, interests and 
personality factors. Historically, ac- 
cording to this psychologist, pro- 
duction people have not achieved 
success nearly to the degree attained 
by sales executives. I see no indica- 
tions that any change in this pattern 
is imminent. 


Says executives need 
broad point of view 


By F. H. Orbison 
President 
Appleton Woolen 
Mills 

Appleton, Wis. 





® Regardless of background, man- 
ufacturing or marketing, an indus- 
trial company seeking a new chief 
executive officer looks for the man 
with the ability to see more than 
his own specialized size of a prob- 
lem. A broad point of view is vital. 

The right background for the top 
job depends on the type of company, 
the kind of products it makes, the 
kind of customers or market it has. 
Example: A highly technical elec- 
tronics instrumentation company 
might inevitably seek a man with a 
technical background (research and 
development, if not manufacturing). 
But a non-technical product com- 
pany (a maintenance item such as 
push brooms) could well go after 
the man with direct marketing ex- 
perience. And both firms are indus- 
trial. 

Historically, the top jobs have 
been weighted toward the man with 
manufacturing in his job profile. As 
a nation, we first had to learn how 
to produce—in great quantity, at a 
low cost. This has obviously changed 
in the last 50 years. Consumption, 
not only production, has become a 
key word in our economy. And 
consumption—creating ever-greater 
use of your product—requires a 
marketing man. This is today’s pat- 
Continued on page 131 
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NUMBERS ARE ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


level of the pulp, paper and paperboard industry. 
Editorial quality is another part of the Putp & 
PAPER story. Miller Freeman editors live and work 
with the industries they serve. This policy gives 
news of industry-wide significance a local appeal 
that’s hard to beat. 


Some numbers have real importance in publishing. 
Paid circulation, for instance. Miller Freeman’s 
Pup & Paper* has the greatest paid circulation 
in its industry. The number of ad pages annually 
is important, too. As a monthly publication, it’s 
been number one for a long, long time. 

But there’s more than numbers to the Putp & 
Paper story. Things like circulation balance. Mil- 
ler Freeman’s own circulation sales staff locates, 
qualifies, sells subscribers on every management 


For complete information on markets served by PULP 
& PAPER or any other Miller Freeman publication, 
you are cordially invited to write or phone the home 
office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 +» PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 + ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 « LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


FORUM... 


continued from p. 128 


| tern. Tomorrow, consumption should 
| be even more our target. So the 


man who knows selling will be in- 
valuable as a top spot candidate. 
But he will, also, have to know pro- 


| duction, because the emphasis in 
marketing constantly creates new 
| production and development prob- 


lems. 

Perhaps backgrounds wash them- 
selves out, provided the man has 
that balanced point of view and 
these other executive qualities. Abil- 
ity to get things done through peo- 
ple and an ability to analyze, in- 
terpret. plan and communicate. 

Neither course—manufacturing or 
marketing—is the royal road to 


| achievement. A man’s _ personal 
| goals, plus his drive to develop him- 


self for a larger job, determine 
what the top will be in his career. 
Management selects a_ president, 
certainly. But the candidates are 
always too few. It’s up to each man 
to decide if he wants to be one of 
them. 


Broad ‘manufacturing’ 
background is best bet 


By T. L. Hammond 
Chairman of the 
Board 

The Whiting Corp. 
Harvey, IIl. 


= It seems to me that the answer to 
the question depends upon the 
definition of “manufacturing” back- 
ground. If this experience is to be 
construed in the strict interpreta- 
tion of “production” experience, 
then the choice between the man 
with such a background and one 
with a marketing background for 
the position of chief executive of- 
ficer would depend, in my judg- 
ment, entirely upon the education 


| and demonstrated capacities of the 
| individuals under _ consideration, 
| rather than their general experi- 


ence. 
If, on the other hand, “manufac- 


turing” background is construed to 
mean the more general experience 
involved in modern manufacturing, 
which includes engineering and de- 
sign, production, purchasing, finance 
and even marketing itself, then there 
could be no doubt that a person 
with this more general background 
would be a better choice. 

In other words, as was pointed out 
in posing the question, “other 
things” never are equal. 


Says personal qualities 
overshadow experience 


By 

William M. Wetzel 
Chairman of the 

Board 

The Fyr-Fyter Co. 
New York 


= If the industrial companies’ big- 
gest problem is manufacturing, then 
I think they would select a chief ex- 
ecutive officer who had a manufac- 
turing background. On the other 
hand, if their major problem was 
marketing, then I think they would 
pick a chief executive officer with a 
sales and marketing background. 

Obviously, aside from any specific 
experience such as a marketing 
and/or manufacturing background, 
other qualifications need to be con- 
sidered when selecting a chief ex- 
ecutive officer. As a matter of fact, 
my opinion is that the so-called 
other qualifications are more im- 
portant than the specific experi- 
ence in either manufacturing and/or 
marketing. A chief executive officer 
can employ such additional associ- 
ate officers as he needs for specific 
abilities. 

The so-called other qualifications 
comprehend the intangibles such as 
imagination, courage, enthusiasm, 
personality, dispatch and determina- 
tion. It is relatively easy to obtain 
executives with a particular ability 
but more difficult to obtain those 
with all around good general abil- 
ity. A chief executive officer needs 
to inspire his associate officers and 
employes and have the know-how 
to effectively get the total job done 
rather than any specific phase. 

Continued on page 132 
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Advertising to 
\Gaeseme-hels Mint)! 
Producers 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 
GIVES YOU 


Editorial coverage 
that guarantees 
high reader interest 


Over 70% of the editorial writing 
presented in Iron and Steel Engineer 
is comprised of exclusive material 
secured from the readers themselves. 
Each article must meet rigid qualifica- 
tions of interest and authenticity—a 
standard I & S E readers recognize 
and respect. That’s why Iron and Steel 
Engineer--AND YOUR ADVER- 
TISING—gets such thorough read- 
ing every month. 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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With respect to the “Why” part of 
the question which relates to the 
first paragraph above, most times 
the need and pressure to select a 
chief executive officer with a par- 
ticular specific ability overshadows 
the basic requirement to select a 


| chief executive officer who has total 


ability. {f a chief executive officer is 
selected who has total ability, the 
need for the special ability becomes 
secondary. 


Tells what kind of man 
reaches the top spot 


H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
Chairman of the 
Board 

Armstrong Cor 


Lancaster, Pa. 


® The selection of the chief execu- 
tive of the company hinges on a 
number of factors apart from the 
prior experience in the organization 
of any proposed candidate. Among 
those factors are, for example, ca- 
pacity for leadership, breadth of 
general education, demonstrated 
capability to look ahead, capacity 


| for selecting able assistants, ability 


to express one’s self in the written 
and spoken word, ability to get 
along with people, and recognition 
of the social responsibility of busi- 
ness enterprises at the community, 
state and national level. If a man 
possesses such characteristics as 
these in an outstanding degree, he 
will prove a good chief executive 
regardless of where his prior ex- 
perience has been—in production, 
sales, engineering, or finance. 


| Says requirements of job 
| determine who'll fill it 


By E. G. Gardner 
President 
Bostitch, Inc. 
East Greenwich, 
ie a 


| 


= It is my opinion that no fixed 


formula can be drawn to indicate 


whether or not an industrial com- 
pany seeking a new chief executive 
officer would give more considera- 
tion to a manufacturing background 
than to a marketing background. I 
feel that the requirements of the in- 
dividual job in the company would 
be the guiding factor if all other 
conditions were equal in the experi- 
ence, qualifications, age, personality, 
and so forth, of two or more candi- 
dates under consideration. 

The picking of executive officers 
to handle the top planning func- 
tions of a company is one that re- 
quires a combination of qualifica- 
tions and the extent to which ex- 
perience in either marketing or 
manufacturing would enable a man 
to stand out above others is prob- 
ably more directly connected with 
the specific requirements of the job 
itself than it is with the experience 
which the man has had. It has been 
my observation in some cases that 
certain industries lean more to men 
with manufacturing background 
when selecting an executive officer 
while other industries lean more to 
those who have a marketing back- 
ground. 

I would also like to point out that 
it is very difficult to get all other 
things equal in the consideration of 
two men for a particular job, and I 
have always been of the opinion 
that if a new man must be brought 
in from the outside, the greater 
variety of experience and the meth- 
od in which he has carried out his 
assignments and_ responsibilities 
have much more to do with the se- 
lection than the fact that he came 
up through either manufacturing or 
marketing, or from any other one of 
the company functions. » 





it is a different approach to direct 
mail, but where do we put the re- 
play reply card? 











NOW —anerican AVIATION MAGAZINE IS THE ONLY 
AVIATION PUBLICATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO MANUFACTURERS 


AND OPERATORS SERVING THE WORLD'S PILOTED AIRCRAFT 


With the emergence of missiles, rockets and earth 
satellites, it is no longer possible or acceptable for 
any one magazine to be all things to all people of 
the air. There is a vast and ever broadening dis- 
parity of interests and problems between missiles 


and piloted aircraft. AMERICAN AVIATION 
is not trying to be everything to everybody in the 
entire spectrum of the air. It devotes its entire 
effort to the design, engineering, operation, and 
maintenance of pileted aircraft—the core of the 
aviation industry.* 


PILOTED AIRCRAFT—THE BASIS FOR 
AMERICAN AVIATION'S MARKET 
Piloted aircraft represents a multi-billion dollar 


business and a world-wide market. It includes 
the military aircraft as a weapon, and business, 


military and commercial aircraft that carry 
people or things to all corners of the globe. 


YOU COVER THE GLOBAL AVIATION MARKET 
WITH AMERICAN AVIATION 


The AMERICAN AVIATION market knows no 
geographical boundaries. It is the market for those 
who produce and sell aircraft and accessories... 
a market for the users who buy, operate and 
maintain aircraft. It is air logistics, airlift, traffic 
and sales management, and the economics of avia- 
tion. It includes communications, navigation aids, 
airports and their facilities, air cargo handling 
and every form of ground support. It is, in short, 
the multi-billion dollar airframe, engine and ac- 
cessory market, combined with the billion-dollar 
operating market. 


*Use AMERICAN AVIATION’S companion magazine, MISSILES AND ROCKETS to sell the missile market. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS * 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 



































you shape up today @eeeoeee0e0e00080 


How well you ride tomorrow’s huge sales wave in the 
$41-billion Original Equipment Market is controlled 
by what you do today. 


Right now, materials, component parts and finishes 
are being engineered into the new or improved prod- 
ucts of ’59, 60 and ’61. Unless your product gets 
into these specifications, you face a stormy future 
in the OEM. 


Few, if any, industrial markets are so highly active: 


¢ 14% more will be invested in new product 
development this year than in 1957.* 


e 19% of metalworking industry products in 
1961 will be items not yet in existence.* 
e 51% of metalworking companies are now 


working on new products ... many more are 
improving present designs.* 


Product Engineering The McGraw-Hill weekly magazine of 
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soosooeee OY YOU Sink tomorrow 


Whether your product is specified depends on design 
engineers. These key men rely on Product Engineer- 
ing to help them make their critical decisions. The 
largest OEM editorial staff makes certain they get 
the most and best information first every week. 


To enjoy profitable sale-ing tomorrow, you must 
get your message to these hard-to-reach men today. 
Product Engineering gets through to these initia- 
tors of OEM buying. 


Cultivate their interest in your products now. Put 
your sales story first in Product Engineering. 


*McGraw-Hill’s 11th Annual Survey of Business’ Plans for 
New Plants and Equipment, 1958-1961. If you'd like a copy, 
write to Product Engineering. 


Design Engineering and Product Development + 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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cones \ Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 


ard 7x10” advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. 


July/Volume 14.9 (in pages) under 1957 


1958 1957 pagechange % change 


Year to date/volume 10.6 (in pages) under 1957 
1958 1957 pagechange % change 





22,314 27,138 4,824 17.8 

News" 1,992 2,200 208 — OS 

Trade 4,436 4,909 47 9.6 
Class 3,071 3,143 . ] oe ae 
Export 1,118 1,299 es | | —13.9 
Total 32,931 38,689 —14,3 


"1/9 page units 


Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1958 1957 


176,079 202,246 26,167 —-12.9 
16,836 17,362 . 526 

Trade 35,567 39,594 4,027 

Class 24,484 24,347 + 137 

Export 8,641 9,082 44] 

Total 261,607 292,631 31,024 

*1/9 page units 


Industrial 
Product News" 


July pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1958 1957 1958 1957 





Aero/Space Engineering l 325 61] 





Air Conditicning, Heating & 
Ventilating 


Air Force 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Aviation (bi-w.) 
Boxmaker 

Brewer 

Builder 

City 

Dyestuff Reporter (bi- w.) 
Gas Journal 

Machinist (bi-w.) 

Milk Review 


Constructor aioe 474 604 
] 


Consulting Engineer 

Contractors & Engineers (93/,x14) 
(7x10 ad units) 

Control Engineering 

Dairy Record 

Design News (bi-w.) 

Diesel Power” 

Diesel Progress (9x12) (7 

Dixie Contractor (w.) 

Drilling 

Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 

Electrical Construction & Mntce. 


x10 ad units)" 


133 


92 
*53 
182 

51 

32 

165 
114 
103 
130 


967 


1200 
744 
381 

1676 
253 
347 

1274 
903 
937 

1148 


776 


1444 
959 
449 

2110 
334 
362 

1079 
859 

1247 

1225 


American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 
Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automation 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 
Aviation Age’ 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding 

Better Roads 

Boxboard Containers 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Products*® 
Butane-Propane News 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 
Carbide Engineering 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News ‘(w,) :. 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing 

Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal Utilization 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal 
Concrete Products 

Construction (bi-w.) 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Constructioneer (w.) 
Construction Equipment egies 
Construction Methods & Equipment * 
Construction News 

Public Works Issue (bi-w.) 
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Electrical Design News 110 76) 640 
Electrical Engineering 73 3 490 733 
Electrical Manufacturing 157 1465 1853 
Electrical South 60 480 480 
Electrical West 66 574 723 
Electrical World (w.) * 4310 2385 2860 
Electronic Design (bi-w.)” 241 2 1718 1712 
Electronic Technician 34 277 250 
Electronics (w.)” we 3 2681 3278 
Engineering & Mining Journal 115 2. 13238: 1200 
Engineering News-Record (w.) *°355 2805 3154 
Excavating Engineer 282 288 
Factory Management & Mntce. 1418 1954 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 662 685 
Fleet Owner ; 1043. =1197 
Food Engineering 803 963 
Food Processing 608 678 
Foundry 1165 1356 
Gas 5 7 549 624 
Gas Age (bi-w.) ] 324 346 
Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x61/2) ¢ 187 1424 1518 
Grinding & Finishing 49 322 403 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 191 1292 1489 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 77 543 567 
House & Home 122 1088 1340 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 73 488 556 
Industrial Development & Mfrs. 

Record 4] 225 276 
Industrial Laboratories 85 582 669 
Industrial Packaging 3] 212 224 
Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 15 49 63 
Inland Printer” es 96 575 576 
International Oilman E 13 129 107 
Iron Age (w.) vi ve 456 3099 3602 
ISA Journal aegis 55 309 352 
Leather & Shoes (w.) : 135 759 735 
LP-Gas : 3 56 362 458 
Lumberman 77 529 118 
Machine & Tool Blue Book ( (4V/px61/2) 150 207. 1S. 787 
Machine Design (bi-w.) 235 277 2064 2197 

Continued on page 138 
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Mr. Paul Jones (center), Director of Public Information, National Safety 
Council, is shown presenting their 1957 “Public Interest” Awards to Morrey 
Patterson (left) Managing Editor, Grinding and Finishing and Dick Bush (right) 
Managing Editor of Hitchcock’s Mass Transportation—School Bus Trends. This 
award for “exceptional editorial service to safety” has been awarded to these 
Hitchcock publications for consecutive years. 


THE MEN FROM HITCHCOCK 


“Editorial service and superiority” has earned 
recognition and awards of many types for the vari- 
ous Hitchcock publications. The editors are proud, 
indeed to receive awards like the ones pictured 
above .. . for the 1957 “Public Interest” Awards 
are presented only to media performing an out- 
standing service to safety . . . a topic that is of the 
utmost importance to readers of these Hitchcock 
publications. 

Cover to cover readership . . . this too, is an award 
of “merit” from our readers ... in fact, it is this 
“readership award” that means the most to our 
advertisers. This consistent, cover to cover reader- 
ship insures you, as an advertiser, that your sales- 
message will be read by the “prime prospects” in 
your market at a time when they are most receptive 


WOODWORKING 


METALWORKING 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Directory 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


to new ideas, methods and products. Naturally, the 
recognition that pleases us most is the award of 
“confidence” received from the hundreds of adver- 
tising agencies and advertisers that select Hitchcock 
publications to carry their sales-messages. Best of 
all, this award has proven to be reciprocal. . . 
for advertisers have learned that advertising in 
Hitchcock publications “pays-off” in consistent, 
solid, business building results. 


If you sell to the Metalworking, Woodworking or 
Public Passenger Transportation markets, it will 
pay you to talk to your “Man from Hitchcock” 
soon. Let him explain how Hitchcock publications 
will play a major role in assuring success in your 
over-all marketing plans. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


ILLINOIS 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 





Industrial group 


July pages Pages to Date 


1958 1957 


1958 


1957 


Industrial group 


July pages 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Machinery - 
Maintenance 
ad units) - 

Marine Engineering/Log om 
Mass Transportation —. 
Materials in Design Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering - 
Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Forming & Fabricating 
Metal Products Manufacturing 
Metal Progress 

Metalworking 

Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) . 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 

Mill & Factory ~~ 

Mining Engineering 

Mining World —_. 

Missiles & Rockets a 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Brewery Age — 
Modern Concrete 

Modern Machine Shop 4 Yox61/2) 
Modern Materials Handling 
Modern Metals - . 
Modern Packaging - 

Modern Plastics —.: 
Modern Railroads —— 

National Bettlers’ Gazette = 
National Petroleum News 
National Provisioner (w.) 
National Safety News —. 


(1144x1144) (7x10 


New England Construction ‘bi-w.) z 


Oil & Gas Journal (w.) — 

Pacific Builder & Engineer _ axe 

Package Engineering 

Packaging Parade : 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter 

Paper Industry — 

Paper Mill News (w.) - i 

Paper Trade Journal (w.) 

Petroleum Engineer - 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum Week - 

Pipe Line Industry - 

Pit & Quarry - 

Plant = 

Plant Engineering 

Plastics World™ _. 

lating = 

Power : 

Power Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine 

Proceedings of the LRE. 

Product Engineering tw.) 

Production ‘ eats 

Production Equipment : 

Products Finishing (4Y/px6Y/2) 

Progressive Architecture 

Public Works ; 

Pulp & Paper 

Purchasing (bi-w.) : 

Purchasing News (bi-w.) - 

Quick Frozen Foods . 

Railway Age (w.) - ; 

Railway Freight Traffic 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communications . 

Railway Track & Structures 

Se ee a. eee 

Rock Products 


Rocky Mountain Construction ‘(semi- 


mo.) a 
Rural Roads “@i-mo,) | PE ao 
SAE Journal 
— 

Southern Lasber Journal _ 
Soutien Limberman (semi-mo.) 
Southern Power & Industry 
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285 


57 
286 
18 
155 
153 
83 
60 


1383 


382 
889 
164 
1087 
916 
536 
548 
204 
336 
1075 
49] 
1591 
922 
1399 
288 
554 
997 
387 
352 
332 
1418 
908 
365 
1270 
1335 
787 
768 
992 
1055 
510 
1007 
3808 
811 
301 
634 
532 
272 
731 
1286 
1601 
1508 
1077 
419 
1062 
262 
1132 
466 
393 
1171 
521 
939 
494 
1100 
1843 
889 
231 
640 
1055 
767 
960 
1815 
727 
662 
840 
159 
331 
561 


272 
324 
805 
874 


936 
100 
648 
172 
361 
841 


Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 
Steel (w.) 
Street Engineering 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony (w.) 
Texas Contractor 
Textile Industries 
Textile World 
Timberman 
Tool Engineer 
Tooling & Production 
Traffic World (w.) 
Veneers & Plywood 
Wastes Engineering 
Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 

elding Engineer 
Western Builder (w.) 
Western Canner & Packer 
Western Construction 
Western Industry 
Western Machinery & Steel World 
Western Metalworking 
Wood Worker 
World Oil 

World Petroleum 


(w.) 


(9x12) 


Total 


Product News group 


320 

* #343 
20 
103 
172 
167 


§209 
52 
27 

117 

§185 


22,314 27, 


280 
495 

18 

106 
162 
154 
109 
284 


7 
/ 


174 
134 
130 
28 
17 
66 
58 
55 
252 
32 
101 
64 
248 
72 
40 
159 
222 


July pages 


1958 


1957 


2112 
3069 
131 
798 
1368 
1146 
811 
983 
439 
1165 
812 
917 
181 
158 
434 
424 
475 
1850 
314 
640 
406 
797 
408 
223 
1202 
719 


2309 
3762 
128 
822 
1309 
1155 
955 
1248 
741 
1508 
1100 
1016 
205 
129 
587 
443 
522 
1870 
316 
879 
562 
982 
536 
262 
1423 
854 


138 176,079 202,246 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation 
Jobber Product News 

New Equipment Digest 

Product Design & Development 
Transportation Supply News 


Total 


654 
173 
135 
553 
294 
183 


1,992 


770 
171 

75 
621 
343 
220 


2,200 


5246 
1515 

945 
4761 
2705 
1664 


16,836 


5718 
1473 

655 
5075 
2639 
1802 


17,362 


Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . 


7x10 pages. 


Trade Group 


July pages 


1958 


1957 


not in standard 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (101/4x14) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
American Paper Merchant 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition Combina- 
tions 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (1 1x15) 
(7x10 ad _ units) 
Cleaning Laundry World 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Farm Equipment Retailing 


**64 
76 
119 
44 
**130 
119 
115 


83 
93 


146 

38 
161 
103 


606 
666 


1082 
365 
1181 
860 
1306 


267 
576 


724 
919 


326 
469 


369 
484 
766 
848 
671 
356 


715 
872 


1320 

320 
1261 
1078 
1544 


310 
552 


760 
960 


312 
487 


328 
549 
1080 
1146 
713 
347 


Continued on page 140 
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om aml _ ot et 
BUILDINGS: More than 10,000 pounds of adhesives 
were used in construction of this Arena. Structure, now 
completed, includes among its Components, ten '250-foot 
glued laminated endwall ribs; 23 glued laminated columns 
and 12 glued laminated beams. (Bordgn’s) 














* a *- os .- 
ENVELOPES: New, controlled-viscosity glassine win- 
dow gums are used to speed production of envelopes .. . 
produce flat windows with strong adhesion on standard 
and high-speed window and patching machines. 
(Morningstar-Paisley, Inc.) 


PLANES: Adhesive bonding materials are vital com- 
ponents in the constru 1 of today’s high-spaed military 
and commercial transports. More than 800 pounds of 
adhesives literally hold together this new jet-airliner 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 


NOW...IN ONE MAGAZINE......... 


reach the companies across all industry who buy and use adhesives... from 
aircraft to wood products, leather goods to paper bags, luggage to lumber, 
jewelry to household appliances, bookbinders to shipbuilders! 
















Here, for the first time, is a magazine designed expressly to ‘‘bond” the 
whole multi-million-dollar-a-year industrial market for adhesive bonding 
materials, into a single great market. 


The first magazine to devote its entire editorial content to the basic prob- 
lems of adhesion—including manufacture, technology, research, application, 
marketing and sales. 


Initial Distribution: 
10,000 COPIES 
First Issue: 


OCTOBER 1958 
Advertising Closing Date: 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1958 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. + 101 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. © PHONE: PENNSYLVANIA 6-6872 


ADHESIVES AGE wacazine 


And the first to concentrate its entire circulation wherever adhesives are 
made and used. Among: manufacturers of all kinds and types of adhesives 
. .. companies who use adhesives in their own production and packaging... 
companies who buy and re-sell adhesives in conjunction with their products 
... suppliers of all goods, services and equipment for the production and 
shipment of adhesives. 





Trade Group 


July pages 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 


Export Group 1958 1957 





Florists’ Review (w.) 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics 

Glass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hardware Retailer 

Hatchery & Feed 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 

Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 
News 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.)"* 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (43/4x63;,) 

National Jeweler 

Office Appliances 

Photographic Trade News 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Super Market Merchandising 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


Total 


Class Group 


*°317 
71 
40 
45 
64 

453 


c 
e] 


5 ib 
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July pages 


1958 


1957 


2454 
612 
313 
450 
448 

1869 

1244 
338 


2438 


375 


“IPD DODO WwW 


WONWON D+ 
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ID ow > 10 
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WODO WwW No > 


nomomDmor 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 


"Two issues 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x114) 

Advertising Requirements 

American Funeral Director 

American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) 

Buildings 

Chain Store Age— 
Restaurant Fountain Editions 

College & University Business 

Dental Survey 

Fast Food 

Finance 

Hospital Management 

Hospitals (semi-mo.) 

Industrial Marketing 

Inplant Food Management 

Interiors eles 

Journal of American Medical Assn. 
(w.) 

Law & Order 


Medical Economics (41/4x634) (bi-w.) 


Modern Beauty Shop 
Modern Hospital 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(41/4, x63/4) 
Nation's Schools om 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Scholastic Coach™ 3 
School Executive-Educational 
Business Bret ea , 
Volume Feeding Management - 
What's New in Home Economics” 


Total 
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66 
72 


40 
62 


3,071 


260 
47 
48 
56 


143 


oa 
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532 


24,484 


2078 
415 
414 
449 
605 
545 

1925 

311 
278 
385 
685 
432 
320 
449 
790 

1056 
286 
796 





Agricultura de las Americas 34] 328 
American Automobile (2 editions)° 1044 1137 
American Exporter (2 editions) 1033 1113 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 836 1023 
Automotive World (2 editions) g 478 474 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 3 210 254 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 230 153 
Farmaceutico ] 166 177 
Hacienda (2 editions) 7 } 521 647 
El Hospital : 124 103 
Ingeniera Internacional 

Construccion C 494 532 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 2 348 402 
International Management Digest 

(2 editions)”* 347 428 
Petroleo Interamericano 99 492 495 
Pharmacy International ] 98 98 
Revisia Aerea Latinoamericana 145 134 
Revista’ Industrial (93/4x14) (7x10 

ad units) 733 482 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 7 l 149 173 
Textiles Panamericanos 9 261 294 
World Construction 27 7 195 223 
World Mining 5 396 412 


9,082 


Total 1,118 8,641 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10" advertising pages. 
SIncludes special issue 
‘Estimated 
Used only to indicate a different 
‘Three issues number of issues published dur- 
‘Four issues ing the corresponding period, 
‘Five issues previous year. 

Does not include advertising in special Western section. 


*American Automobile . . formerly listed as separate publications, 
American Automobile and Automovil Americano. 


“ Aviation 
Busi- 


‘Aviation Age . . 1957 figures include advertising in 
Operations” section which became separate publication, 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January, 1958. 


‘Building Products . . July, 1958 figure includes 5 pages in West- 
ern section; 1958 total includes 26 Western pages. 


"Design News . . May, 1957 year to date volume incorrectly re- 
ported—June 1M. Figure should have been 1535 instead of 1335. 


"Diesel Power . . corrections submitted by publication indicates 
that the year to date total for June, 1958 should have been 201, 
1957 year to date total should have been 278. 


“Diesel Progress . . June, 1958 and 1957 volume reported by this 
publication omitted the inclusion of pages in their ‘special issue.” 
1958 figure should have been 130, and 129 pages’ for 1957. 


“Electronic Design . . Frequency of issue changed from semi- 


monthly to bi-weekly. 


“Electronics . 
weekly. 


. Frequency of issue changed from tri-monthly to 


“Implement & Tractor . . Now includes formerly separate pub- 
lication, Farm Implement News. 


“Inland Printer . 1957 figure 
issue not repeated this month. 


includes special ‘’Convention”’ 


“International Management Digest . . formerly listed as Manage- 
ment Digest—Latin American and Overseas, respectively. 


“Plastics World . . formerly listed under Product News group. 
Now listed under Industrial group. Figures are now reported in 
pages instead of units. 


“Scholastic Coach . . not published in July and August. 
“What's New in Home Economics . . not published in July. 





Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which HOW TO 


carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 


vertising in their July, 1958, issues, listed PROFIT FROM 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 
second figure is for year to date total. THE BIG 
American Funeral Director 9/52 
American Machinist -.. 5 *6/30 
American Milk Review 5/29 
Automotive News ae 10/65 
Aviation Week — “ 740/256 
Boot & Shoe Recorder -. 6/48 
Chemical Engineering ~~ ies | 
Chemical & Engineering News - 17/131 
Coal Age seh cde aa 8/30 
Construction Bulletin i 121/157 
Construction Digest ; 26/143 
Constructioneer _....-..- : 18/57 
Electrical Engineering as 12/60 
Electrical World - 6/37 
Electronics ad 23 eee 
Engineering News-Record . 145/274 
Florists’ Review 2 . 61/539 
The Foundry 6/53 
Graphic Arts Monthly nee 137/259 
Iron Age : ‘ 20/144 
The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 5/33 
Journal of the 

American Medical Assn. 19/158 =“ : ESey 
Lumberman 8/54 The fall selling season is just around the 
Mechanical Engineering 12/93 corner. Will the big push put you over the top? Or are 


Michigan Contractor & Builder - 714/59 sia ‘ - 
Mid-West Contractor ie 7/68 rising costs squeezing your profits dry? The big [Dea 


Mining World : ‘ 5/32 1 ; : " : 
Siieen Youpiedl eS will put dollar signs back in your profit picture. 


Nettional Provisioner —. ; 16/45 - f 
Oil & Gas Journal 13/98 Just give yourself more “selling-power” 
Paper Mill News -.. ; 12/91 
Pit & Quarry as 2 17/55 3 
Avttaell 9/57 It means more new business, more sales per call at less 
een See Pye cost. More sales lots sooner . .. when you really sell your- 
ubilc OrkKs . ° 
Raita tk Renee ~ 91780 self to your distributors. 
Rock Products mas 5/38 


et cae oe rs = Distributors are busy businessmen. Yours is not the only 
x Ss e . . . 
Selatan 3 : line they handle. Naturally, they’ll do their best sellin 
phony 13/93 y y & 
Ln ee : —o for the products they know most about and believe in 
extnue or ae . . . 
Wastewes Salida 163/372 most strongly. It’s up to you to rouse their enthusiasm, 


The Wood Worker wae to push your products into the front line. 


Tell them about your company, its assets and stature... 
your sales policies, distributor benefits. Your product 
line. Its great profit potential. New products and new 


=e markets. 
Do you have a sales school? New and better product 


literature? Sales aids? How about your advertising and 
promotion “back-up”? 











Tell ’em and tell ’em, and tell ’em again — through their 
one and only magazine... 


Industrial 
Pe Distribution D 


Motte, Blast Ad Agency? You sent A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street - New York 36, N. Y. 
ever the wrong film! 
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Kick off . . 


Before embarking on ‘Operation Smokestack,’’ 


Pfizer salesmen check boundaries of their territories on maps 
supplied in sales kits. Each man had area of one-half to one 


square mile to cover. 


‘Operation Smokestack’ 


Old-time sales method 
nets new business 


= You probably think that there 
aren’t any “smokestack salesmen” 
any more. 
Well, you’re wrong. 
“Smokestack salesmen,” of course, 
were the old-time industrial sales- 
men who traveled about their ter- 
ritories’ towns and cities spotting 
new prospects by keeping a look- 
out for new factory smokestacks. 
This is hardly the way to sell in 
this modern day of market research. 
But it’s a way that Chemical Sales 
Div. of Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Brooklyn, used in a one-day sales 
training venture. And it worked. 
The occasion was the company’s 
annual sales meeting in Chicago. 
The project was called “Operation 
Smokestack.” It consisted of “or- 
ganized smokestack chasing,” and 
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it was based on the theory that 
“where there’s a smokestack, there’s 
likely to be new business for chem- 
ical salesmen.” 

To test that theory, 35 Chicago 
industrial sections were mapped out. 
One salesman was assigned to each 
section and told to go prospect- 
hunting for one day. The only stip- 
ulation was that the men were not 
permitted to call on Pfizer cus- 
tomers or current prospects. The 
project was designed to find out 
whether concentrated screening 
would yield new areas for the sale 
of Pfizer products. 

The division’s midwestern region- 
al headquarters in Chicago pre- 
pared the way for the sales repre- 
sentatives by surveying and map- 
ping out the sections of the city to 


be canvassed. The sections were 
restricted to from one-half to one 
square mile areas of industries, 
making one-foot contacts (which 
most of them were) a lot easier. 
Salesmen drew their assignments 
from a hat. They were divided in- 
to five groups and, before heading 
their separate ways, they were 
equipped with a list of present cus- 
tomers and prospects (upon whom 
they were not to call), product 
literature, price books and other 
information to guide them. 

Here’s what the salesmen found 
in terms of applications for Pfizer 
products: About 30% of the 331 
calls (the average was nine per 
man) made during “Smokestack” 
yielded potential “near-future” ap- 
plications; another 40% turned up 
“long-term” prospects. Five im- 
mediate applications were found. 

After their day’s work, salesmen 
split up into small groups to dis- 
cuss their project and write evalu- 
ation reports. In panel discussions 
the next day, they presented their 
views, citing their personal experi- 
ences in diverse industries, leads to 
follow in their own territories, and 
the benefits of training derived 
through the exercise. 

Some leads uncovered by “Op- 
eration Smokestack”: 


> Several tool and die producers 
complained of difficulties with bac- 
teria in cutting oil sludge and slime. 
Antibiotics may be one way to solve 
the problems. 

> A chemical specialties producer 
requested samples of several Pfizer 


Cold call . . Salesman Frank Wilson pre- 
pores to review sales literature with 
Farac Oil & Chemical Co. purchasing 
agents during “Smokestack” call. 





products, told the salesmen of fu- 
ture interest in itaconic and kojic 
acid, although the specialties firm 
had never before contacted Pfizer. 
> At a paint and wallpaper plant, 
fumaric acid was being used. Al- 
though Pfizer sells fumaric acid, 
the company was not on Pfizer’s 
prospect list. 

>» A plastering machine manufac- 
turer revealed that stabilization of 
plaster viscosity was a problem. 
Pfizer’s technical service staff will 
follow up, check out several chem- 
icals as a possible solution. 

> In a forging plant, a salesman 
discovered that corrosion after 
quick-dipping was a problem, that 
a sequestrant, such as citric acid, 
might solubilize the iron in the dip. 

At the end of the day, J. Philip 
Smith, general manager of the 
Chemical Sales Division, summed up 
“Operation Smokestack” like this: 
“In terms of what we are trying to 
accomplish, it was eminently suc- 
cessful.” 

He said the operation produced 
both tangible business leads and 
supplied valuable market data and 
sales training hints. » 


Informal . . Dr. J. Tuzar (left), technical 
director, Salerno-Megowen Biscuit Co., 
and Robert J. McGrath, Pfizer salesman, 
munch prospect’s product (soda crack- 
ers) while discussing prospect’s chemical 
needs. 


Evaluation . . J. Philip Smith (left), 
Pfizer's Chemical Sales Div. general 
manager, and Paul E. Weber, sales man- 
ager, look over results reported by one 
of five “Smokestack’’ teams. 
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INDUSTRY... 


USE THE ONE THE ONE IMPRESSION 
POWER THAT 

SPARKS 

PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING.. 


“THE BEST IN RAILROADING” 


The issue pictured above wos awarded Industrial 
Marketing's Editorial Excellence Award of Merit. 


for the first 6 months of 1958 
ADVERTISERS INVESTED MORE DOLLARS 
in 6 ISSUES of MODERN RAILROADS 


than they spent in 26 ISSUES of RAILWAY AGE 
-+- Or in 24 ISSUES of the other R.R. monthlies! 


TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES ISSUE BY ISSUE 


FIRST 6 MONTHS 1958 | AVERAGE ADVERTISING PAGES PER ISSUE 

100 200 300 400 500 600 700 | 25 50 75) = 100 ‘125 
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Railway Age 755 26 Issues 4, Modern Railroads 116 ¥ 


Modern Railroads 699 6 Issues 


hy Ave 27 
*6 Issues B Ry. FT. 24] 
, THE TREND IS DEFINITE 


1946 AVERAGE First 6 months of 1958 To . 
© ADVERTISING 
PAGES PER ISSUE MODERN 
. RAILROADS 


P Ry. Pur. & Stores 83 


ISSUE BY 
ISSUE, ALERT 
ADVERTISERS 

PREFER 
MODERN 
RAILROADS 


£ te 3 


Ry.$.&C. 40 


LooK AT THE eG 


One issue of MODERN RAILROADS delivers more advertising impact—more individual copies 
—more than twice as many as its nearest contemporary and MORE INDIVIDUAL COPIES 
THAN any combination of any three other railway publications—at 38% less cost! 





MODERN RAILROADS (iW oa 
201 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS * STate 2-4121 
A WATSON PUBLICATION | 
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ENTERING 
OUR 
_2ND CENTURY 








By Mildred Weiler 


= What kind of 100th anniversary 
celebration would a major corpora- 
tion have if it left the decision to its 
personnel? Bemis Bro. Bag Co. de- 
cided to do just that—base all its 
centennial year plans on what its 
own people wanted. 

Plans began more than three 
years ago when the company’s di- 
rectors appointed a centennial com- 
mittee in its St. Louis headquarters 
office to begin research and plan- 
ning for the 100th anniversary year 
in 1958. 


Three goals .. The committee 
faced the job of developing activities 
that would achieve three basic ob- 
servance objectives: 
» Increase the prestige of the com- 
pany. 
> Improve the morale of employes 
at all levels. 
>» Celebrate a memorable occasion. 
If the anniversary observance was 
to help “improve employe morale,” 
then the how-to-do-it information 
should come from the employes 
themselves, the committee agreed. 
Fleishman-Hillard, Inc., St. Louis 
public relations company, was en- 
gaged to conduct research and plan 
and coordinate centennial activities. 
The Bemis company is an or- 
ganization of 8,500 employes scat- 
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Everybody’s in on it 
Why Bemis’s centennial 
was a big success 


Here's a company that decided its 100th anniversary 
celebration should be a joint effort by all employes. 
Results prove the decision was correct. . 


tered in 27 plants and mills and 30 
sales offices from coast to coast. The 
company produces well over a bil- 
lion bags and other forms of flexible 
packaging a year. 

The research was twofold. It in- 
volved the study, first, of the an- 
niversary programs of more than 
200 other companies. Next, with 
these program possibilities in mind, 
interviews with a cross-section of 
Bemis personnel were developed. 

The work schedule looked like 
this: 
® 1955—Research 
® 1956—Develop 
the program 
@ 1957—Produce the program ma- 
terials 
@ 1958—Celebrate 


and disseminate 


*"Hoopla’ ruled out. . Here’s what 
Bemis personnel told its manage- 
ment: 


1. We do not have a consumer 
product. There is little to be gained 


from great public hoopla or ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns if 
they are based on how old we are. 


2. Let’s recall the past, but don’t 
glorify it with expensive parties, 
fancy gifts and bronze plaques. Let’s 
observe this memorable occasion, as 
much as possible, within the frame- 
work of regular on-going activities 
and budgets. 


3. Emphasize the future. Let the 
100th year be a vehicle for creating 
a vision of what we can become in 
our second century. We know how 
good we have been; let’s concen- 
trate on how good we can and 
must be for the years ahead. 


F. G. Bemis, company president 
and grandson of its founder, ac- 
cepted this as the anniversary plat- 
form and gave the go-ahead for a 
program to implement it. 


Selecting a theme. . First step in 
developing the program was the 
Continued on page 146 


30-second summary: Bemis Bro. Bag Co. began planning its 1958 cen- 
tennial celebration three years ago. Besides the obvious goal of in- 


creasing the company’s prestige, Bemis decided to make the anniver- 
sary an occasion for improving employe morale. This was accomplished 
by including employes in the plan from the very beginning. They were 
polled on what kind of a year-long celebration they wanted—and then 


included in the plans. 





There are many MACHINE DESIGN readers in 
industry today who make it their business to 
know you intimately . . . your strength, how far 
you can reach, how well you can use your hands. 
This is ‘‘Human Engineering’’, typical of many 
fields where MACHINE DESIGN is the favorite 
source of basic engineering information. 

Its products are such wonderful conveniences as 
the pushbutton drive in your automobile, 


one-knob tuning on your TV, your telephone dial. 


And because MACHINE DESIGN plays an 
important part in developments like these, it is 
also an outstanding “‘salesman’”’ of the products, 
components, materials and finishes engineers 
need to bring their ideas to life. 


Advertising in MACHINE DESIGN gets high 
readership. Starch and Ad Gage studies show 
increases as high as 55% in average readership of 
advertisements over the past two years. 


Advertising in MACHINE DESIGN pulls inquiries 
in volume. Inquiry production has grown 40% in 
the past year, tripled over the past two years. 


Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 
That’s why it belongs on your 1958 
advertising schedule. 


a publication 
Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 





with eyes for 


DOLLARS- 


Appliance 
Builder ;. 


your best buy 
to cover home 
appliance* 
manufacturers 


Compare... 


other two magazines in its field: 


Rate per 
Thousand 


$37.00 
35.50 


Magazine A 
Magazine B 


Home Appliance 
Builder 


3K Refrigerators, air conditioners, 
aundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc 


RE OTTER... 
Home Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 


PA NO REPS—Write or phone 
== ADams 2-8823 collect. 


25.75 
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BEMIS .. 


continued from p. 144 


creation of the centennial symbol 
and slogan. The symbol adopted 
was an open book with a bookmark 
highlighting the message, “Entering 
our second century of skill, vision, 
progress.” The slogan (reproduced 
at the beginning of this article) also 
served as a theme for the year-long 
observance. 

As early as September, 1957, the 
1958 centennial emblem was pre- 
sented on the front cover of “Bem- 
istory,”’ the employe 
publication and the story told to 


company’s 


personnel. 

The symbol also appears on the 
lower left hand corner of all Bemis 
stationery. Reproduction art and 
electros of the emblem are also pro- 
vided each plant for use in printed 
material and news stories through- 
out the year. 

Wherever possible the centennial 
theme or emblem is brought into 
every normal company event and 
program. It is being used also in all 
direct mail, trade paper ads, sales 
displays, convention exhibits, stock- 
holder reports, and in all Bemis 
bulletins and publications. 

One of the most important phases 
of Bemis’ year-long observance is 
the integration of employes and the 
community into the celebration. This 
is done through plant tours, com- 
munity exhibits and speeches at 
special events. 


Triple exhibit . . Three identical 
traveling exhibits were designed for 
tours of the company’s plants and 
offices. Designed by Ad-Craft, Inc. 
St. Louis, to fit into a 12x8’ space, 
each display tells the Bemis story 
and is in’ constant. circulation 
throughout the 1958 
year. The display can be used in 


centennial 


a lobby or store window in the 
community as well as in the plants 
themselves. The displays are 
shipped by Ad-Craft from point to 
point and one may remain as long 
as a week or more in a given local- 
ity. 

An 80-page “Planning Guide,” 
containing material and suggestions 
for observance plans at each plant, 
was mailed to each Bemis man- 
ager. 


Coordination is done from St. 
Louis by a special centennial plan- 
ning committee, headed by A. H. 
Clarke, retired Bemis vice-presi- 
dent, and representatives from the 
sales, advertising and personnel di- 
visions of the company. 

Plant managers are left free to 
use their own initiative as to the 
scope of the celebration at their own 
plants. Observance dates, however, 
are checked with the planning com- 
mittee in St. Louis. This makes it 
possible for a member of the Bemis 
family to be on hand at each open 
house party. The planning commit- 
tee can then also arrange to send 
the plant manager one of the three 
traveling exhibits for display in his 
community during the open house 
observance. 


For extra mileage . . Included in 
the centennial guide is information 
on these materials which each man- 
ager may order for his own open 
house observance: 

> Centennial 
the emblem. 
> A 12-page 8x10” 
Bemis history to be used as a pass- 


pennants containing 


brochure on 


out piece at open house celebrations. 
> Glossy photographs of the com- 


Forward look . . Look into the future is 
expressed by modernistic Bemis exhibit 
on display at St. Louis airport. Exhibit 
features U.S. map with Bemis plants 
marked, mobile in form of company’s 
centennial symbol. 





pany’s founder, an 1874 company 
ad, the first Bemis factory, etc. 


> Two prepared speeches—one to 
be given before employes, the other 
before community groups. 

The company’s annual Christmas 
card was developed as a centennial 
piece for Christmas, 1957. In addi- 
tion, the company has adapted the 
centennial theme to blotters, match 
books, stationery, dividend enclos- 
ures, metered mail, sales bulletins, 
advertising and the annual report. 

A centennial exhibit will be on 
display throughout the year at St. 
Louis Municipal Airport Terminal 
Building. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was founded 
by Judson Moss Bemis in 1858 in a 
little building on the Mississippi 
River levee at St. Louis. He had 
two employes who sewed cotton 
bags. 

The Bemis family is still manag- 
ing the 100-year-old company to- 
day. F. Gregg Bemis, grandson of 
the founder, is president, and Jud- 
son Bemis, another grandson, is ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Today, the company has upwards 
of 8,500 employes in plants and mills 
from coast to coast, including two 
paper mills, two cotton mills, open 
mesh mill, ink mill, packaging serv- 
ice, research and engineering di- 
visions, and sales offices. ® 





Avisco’s new direct mail 
folder is really ‘tough’ 


A direct mail folder from Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., Philadelphia, is 
printed on double ply paper so 
strong it absolutely cannot be torn. 
This is because the laminated paper 
conceals a center layer of the rayon 
manufacturer’s rayon scrim—which 
is exactly what the mail piece is 
promoting. 

Avisco rayon scrim is a coarse 
mesh fabric which gives added 
strength to papers and film materials 
used for heavy packaging. 

The four-page, two-color folder is 
printed on Scrimtex, a heavy brown 
paper resembling ordinary brown 
wrapping paper. A postage paid in- 
quiry card on the inside spread 
serves as an excellent vehicle for 
reminding the reader that the paper 
is so tough he will have to use scis- 
sors to detach the card. 


15807 
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Over 2+ Billion Dollars” 
Will Be Spent in 1959 


by rubber goods manufacturers for raw mate- 
rials, equipment, chemicals, fabrics, yarn, wire 
and other metal goods. and services to turn 
out 50,000 different finished products. Pur- 
chasing, mostly done on a technical basis, is 
subject to major influence from top manage- 
ment, plant management, production super- 
vision, research & development, and from the 
purchasing department itself. 


RUBBER AGE uniquely serves each of these buying influences: 


@ By the use of Mills Shepard readership studies 
to maintain and confirm editorial direction and 
objectives. 

@ Through monthly exclusive editorial features 
developed specifically for each buying influence. 

@ By more comprehensive editorial coverage of 
events and developments (averaging 12 pages 
more per month). 

@ By the careful selection of major feature articles 
so as to provide a balanced appeal. 

@ By publishing the industry's only Directory— 
the field’s most widely used reference book, 


the RUBBER RED BOOK, with 1458 pages of 


source-of-supply information in the last issue. 


*§ What percentage could be yours? 


tf the rubber industry is a market for you .. . or if it could become 
one with just the right amount of effort, the use of RUBBER AGE and 
its powerful part-er, RUBBER RED BOOK, is the one sure way to cover 
the field, Between them, they reach all the important men you've 
got to sell. 


Add RUBBER AGE and RUBBER RED BOOK to your media list and 
you'll be adding the rubber industry to your sales picture. Write 


today for further information on how these publications can help 
you to cover this big and fast growing field. 


RUBBER AGE @ 


101 West 3ist Street, New York |, New York psi 
Publishers of the industry's only directory, AbD 
RUBBER RED BOOK 
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Links dealers 


Giant private wire 
system speeds service 


# Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich. manufacturer of materials 
handling and construction machin- 
ery, has speeded sales and service 
through use of a giant private 
wire network. The system links ten 
Clark plants and sales offices with 
101 dealers throughout the country. 

A total of 13,000 miles of wire, 
leased from Western Union, reach 
from headquarters in Michigan to 
such far points as New York, San 
Francisco, Miami and Seattle. Also 
tied into the dealer network are a 
Canadian Clark plant at St. Thomas, 
Ont., and dealerships in Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. 

Designed primarily to speed de- 
liveries of new machines and serv- 
ice parts to dealers, the network 
also greatly increases efficiency of 
transmitting information required 
for administrative decisions. 

“Many of our customers have 
based their in-plant transportation 
systems on Clark fork trucks,” ex- 
plains George Spatta, Clark presi- 
dent. “These trucks must be kept 
running with a minimum time spent 
on reconditioning. Their owners 
can’t afford to wait for deliveries or 
parts or new machines. Similarly, 
when a construction contractor bids 
on a job, he has to know immedi- 
ately when he can obtain the ma- 
chines needed for the work. 

“The dealer network’s primary 
function is speeding delivery of ma- 
chines, service parts and informa- 
tion to our customers,” Mr. Spatta 
said. “At the same time, it gives us 
the data we need to plan more effi- 
cient production.” 

He estimated that it will move 
three times as much information, 
three times as accurately for the 
same sums formerly spent by deal- 
ers and the company for commer- 
cial telegraph and long distance 
telephone service. 

All dealer messages are sent from 
teletypewriter units in the dealer 
offices and received on automatic 
equipment in the Clark communica- 


tions center. Receivers simulta- 
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neously print the message and 
transcribe it in perforated dot code, 
both on a 34” wide paper tape. 

Communications center operators 
read the message and direct it to 
one of eight circuits serving the 
message destination. Transmitters 
then send the message, without 
further effort of the operator, by 
interpreting the perforations. 

Orders for fork trucks or attach- 
ments are directed to Battle Creek, 
Mich., where Clark’s Industrial 
Truck Div. is located. Requests for 
construction machinery are sent to 
the Construction Machinery Div. 
plant in Benton Harbor. Service 
parts orders are relayed to the Cen- 
tral Parts Div. in Chicago. All or- 
ders from Canadian dealers are 
transmitted to the Ontario plant. 

Another advantage of the com- 
munications system is elimination of 
repetitive typing of dealer-company 
documents. Clark plants have auto- 
matic typewriters that prepare mul- 
tiple copies of equipment or service 
part orders from incoming taped 
messages. 

The plan is working so success- 
fully that the company plans to ex- 
tend the network to include its 
overseas operations soon. 


Inspection . . George Spatta, Clark presi- 
dent, looks over his company’s private 
wire Communications system as operator 
receives message. 





Advertiser changes. . 
B. E. Phillips . . from assistant sales man- 
ager to general sales manager, Industrial 
Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. He replaces L. A. DePolis 
who has resigned. 


Phillips Wedereit 


Gene Wedereit . 


staff as advertising and public relations 


. promoted to corporate 
director, Chemetron Corp. (formerly Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Co.), Chicago. Mr. 
Wedereit was formerly director of adver- 
tising for several of the company’s di- 
visions. 

Wilson J. Main .. from marketing direc- 
tor and member of the board, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan (now Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan), to market research director, Stand- 
ard Packaging Corp., New York. 

Donn Sutton .. from public relations di- 
rector to advertising and public relations 
director, Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. G. 
A. Shallberg, Jr., 


manacer. 


continues as advertising 


Charles Woram . . from market research 
director to marketing coordinator, Sorensen 
& Co., Norwalk, Conn., manufacturer of 


electronic power supplies. 


Mitchell P. Kartalia . 
ager, Distribution Equipment Div., to gen- 


- from sales man- 


eral manager of marketing, Square D Co., 
Detroit maker of electrical distribution and 
control equipment. Mr. Kartalia is respon- 
sible for all functions embracing the total 
marketing concept. 


Kartalia 


Jacques W. Lourie 
tor, Loewy-Hydropress Div., to foreign 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 


. » from exports direc 


sales director, 
Corp., Philadelphia. He will coordinate all 
foreign sales activities for heavy industrial 


products. 





Arthur G. Whyte, Jr. . . from general sales 
manager to sales vice-president, Capitol 
Products Corp., Mechanicsburg, Pa., maker 
of building enclosures and aluminum ex- 
trusions. 


William Thurlow .. from consumer sales 
manager, Glove Div., to market research 
and product development manager, Riegel 
Textile Corp., New York. 


Herbert S. Parham .. from assistant sales 
director to sales director, Organic Chemi- 
cals Div., Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. He fills a vacancy created by the 
appointment of William M. Russell as as- 
sistant general manager. of Monsanto's 
Overseas Division. Other changes in the 
Organic Chemicals Division: J. Paul Ek- 
berg. Jr.. from Los Angeles district sales 
manager to assistant director of sales; 
and Armin L, Klemm, from personnel and 
training manager to Los Angeles district 
sales manager, 


Batts Jaeckel 


Arthur A. Batts, Jr. . . from advertising 
and marketing research director to com- 
mercial research director, Alco Products, 
Schenectady, N.Y., maker of locomotives, 
diesel engines and springs, and oil re- 
finery equipment. Also, A. Robert Jaeckel, 
former advertising and sales promotion 
manager, has been appointed advertis- 
ing and sales promotion director. 


Albert W. Ginther . . from general sales 
manager to general manager, Smith Booth 
Usher Div., Western Machinery Co., San 
Francisco. The division makes construction 
and road-building equipment. 


E. W. O’Brien, Jr. . . from assistant adver- 
tising manager to advertising manager, 
Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. He is to coordinate all advertising ac- 
tivities, including that for the Southern 
States Containers Division. He succeeds 
Walter J. Gans, Jr., who has been named 
manager of the company’s Richmond, Va., 
branch. 


Edward L. Satola . . from advertising staff 
to advertising manager, Nordberg Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee maker of diesel and gas 
engines, mine hoists, grinding mills, crush- 
ers and vibrating screens, and railroad 
trcick maintenance equipment. 

Continued to page 150 





Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“The marketing of our product to 
the petroleum industry depends to a 
large extent on frequent commu- 
nication with petroleum engineers. 
We feel that the JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
offers us an effective communication 
channel to these engineers. The 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM 
R. D. HUNT, Manager 
TECHNOLOGY occupies a promi- Sales Promotion and Advertising 


: ; is w-K-M 
nent place in our media schedule. Sitehen ob Gal Gedentetes, tne. 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


is playing an increasingly important role in the communication 
of technological data to engineers involved in the fields of 
drilling, well completion and production. No longer in the era 
of “black gold” when unlimited production and premium prices 
allowed a producing company to “shoot the moon” in its search 
for and exploitation of the world’s oil reserves, the industry now 
counts on the engineer’s skill as an economist and technician 
to find and produce oil by the most economical and technically 


proficient methods. 


JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is the only 
publication in the industry devoted entirely to the gathering 
and dissemination of technical data so necessary to today’s 
petroleum economy. Be sure that your technical tools, equip- 
ment or services are advertised to the petroleum engineer in 


the publication he values most. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


OUOOEEEEEERENEOUURDOROORESEREEEEEEEEEEOCOOUOUEED ERE REEERGHEEECUREODOCOE ORES EEE OSCODOOREREESEENOUEODEOOEEDEREEREOCCOOOOEORERG ORE TOROOC OREO RORRRCHEOOOES 


A guide to effective selling at a trade show 

How booth personnel should behave at a trade show in order to do their most effective 
selling job, based on original material preparec by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C 

for their trade show personnel 

‘Humanizing’ technical ads 

The Hays Corp. tells how they ‘‘humanize”’ their ads, aimed at engineers in highly 
technical fields, with easy-going language and simply stated thoughts 

Why Aico switched agencies — by A. R. Jaeckel 

A decision based on the belief that auxiliary functions can be handled best and 
Cheapest at home, and limiting the agency functions to advertising 

How to pay advertising agencies what they're worth — by Ira Rubel 
An authority on agency financial management tells of a compensation 

plan to give agency a fair profit and client the best advertising for the money 


What else does your advertising agency have to offer? — by John D. Williams 


An agency, whose slogan is ‘‘Advertising with Follow-Through,’’ answers business 
management by re-emphasizing importance of ‘‘extra’’ agency functions 
How industrial advertisers pick new agencies — by Dick Hodgson 
Based on an IM survey of advertisers who actually changed agencies last year, giving 
reasons why they were dissatisfied and what they were looking for in the new agency 
A basic guide to distributor promotion — by S. H. ‘Ted’ Isaacs 

Case history’’ material as well as broad general information to be used as a guide t 
effective promotion programs for distributors through whom manufacturers sell! 
A complete guide to sales incentives — by R. C. Ausbeck 
A practical guide to the use of sales incentives, explaining step-by-step planning of an 
ncentive program and a checklist of 44 objectives which such a program can accomplish 
Your complete guide to holding an open house — by Russel! R. Jalbert 
Details on 38 specific planning areas of holding an open house, including: objectives 
theme, budget, issuing invitations, press conference, plant tour and entertainment with 
handy checklist to be sure no details have been overlooked 
Markets from highways today and tomorrow — by H. Jay Bulien 

For those not now selling to the highway construction market, this 
article provides information significant in their marketing plans 
A complete guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 

An analysis of the value of readership reports with a detailed 
description of the services now available to business publications 
Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 
The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 
sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming 
Are my ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 
An adman’s system for finding the answer to that al! important questior 
complete with samples of inquiry record forms and procedure 
We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley Rosberg 

An agency research man tells how to make ad readership surveys a worth 
while investment — includes descriptions of leading readership measurement service 


The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


R328 Business paper ad volume goes up and up — by Angelo Venezian 
This annual report shows that industrial advertisers will probably spend 
more than half a billion dollars for business publication space in 1958 
Read this reprint and find out why 

R309 How to prepare and distribute industrial catalogs 
A group of six articles om industrial catalogs, including how to prepare and 
distribute them, how to design them, how to get them used, and 
distributor catalogs 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R284 Trade show exhibits 
A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade 
show exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete as trade show and 
how to make a successful exhibit 

R279 Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle Kingman 
Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industrial 
ad manager, shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, 
average income in relation to size of ad budget, etc 

R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New 
York, exclusively for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better 
industrial publicity 
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Advertiser changes. . 


continued from p, 149 


John A. Ejitel . . Pittsburgh district sales 
manager, Pittsburgh Standard Conduit Co., 
has taken on added duties of advertising 
manager. The company makes rigid steel 
conduit, electrical metallic tubing and re- 


lated fittings. 


Paul C. Bailey . . from sales manager t 
manager of sales and manufacturing, 
Brass Div., Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.., 


Detroit. 


Daniel E. Bockover . . from advertising 
representative, Steam Div. and Power Ap- 
paratus Dept., to media manager, West- 


inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Parker Tofte 


Charles W. Parker, Jr. . . from Philadel- 
phia district manager to sales promotion 
director, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Assisting Mr. Parker are A. R. Tofte 
as publications and industrial press de 
partments manager, and J. W. Murphy as 
advertising department manager. Mr. Tofte 
was formerly manager of the old adver- 
tising and industrial press department, and 
Mr. Murphy was his assistant. 


Charles A. Mapp .. from assistant man 
ager, Railroad Div., Fairbanks Morse & 


o., to assistant vice-president-sales, Thrall 
‘ar Mfg. Co., Chicago Heights, III. 


Roy E. Mullin . . named general sales 
manager, D. W. Onan & Sons., Minne 
apolis manufacturer of electric generating 
plants. He succeeds Hiram Hascall, who is 


to retire. 


Bay E. Estes . . from staff administration 
director to vice-president-marketing U.S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Estes will su- 
pervise advertising, commercial research, 
product development and market develop- 


ment. 


Ralph A. Wall . . from assistant art di- 
rector, Hall & Thompson, to assistant ad 
vertising manager, Baroid Div., National 
Lead Co., Houston, Tex. 


Donald C. Deyle . . named advertising 
manager, Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N.Y., 
division of Pfaudler Permutit. The com 
pany makes process equipment. 





Most effective — lowest cost method of 
keeping electronic product information 
before 56,000 engineers and p.a.’s. 


Kenneth M, Spurgeon . . from midwestern 
advertising and merchandising manager, 
Washington State Apple Advertising Com- 
mission, to advertising manager, Hupp 
Aviation Co., Chicago subsidiary of Hupp 
Corp. The company makes aircraft and 
missile components and high-speed hy- 
draulic pumps. 


Charles M. Scholz . . genera! sales man- 
ager, Landers Corp., Toledo, named mar- 
keting vice-president. The company makes 
automotive and up- 


coated fabrics for 


holstery uses. 


John J. LeVan, Jr. . . from assistant su- 
pervisor, farm sales, to farm sales super- 
visor, Arolube Div., Aro Equipment Corp., 
Bryan, O. He will head sales promotion 
of Aro’s farm lubricating equipment. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER-eem 
OFFERS YOU A 
POWERFUL PACKAGED SELLING PLAN 


ucts. cem is a product information system (catalog-directory plus filing system) designed 

to save engineering time and keep your product data at the fingertips of the 
engineers and p.a.’s who.make the buying decisions. Here’s why the eem packaged 
selling plan makes your sales dollar most effective. 


James R. Steel . . from advertising man- 
ager, Argus Cameras, to advertising man- 
ager, Sylvania Lighting Products, Salem, 
Mass., division of Sylvania Electric Prod- 


B. M. Ashbaucher . . from Dallas district 
sales manager to Chicago district sales 
manager, U. S. Steel's American Steel & 
Wire Div., Chicago. 


1. eem catalog sections offer a ‘marketplace’ 
eem is divided into 50 product sections, each. with a section number. All 
similar products are grouped in the same section. Every time an engineer 
or p.a. makes a buying decision on the type of product you manufacture, 
he refers to the product section containing your data to compare available 
makes. 

Raymond H. Lewis . . from product man- 


ager to sales manager, Buflovak Equip- 
ment Div., Blaw-Knox Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Company makes evaporators, dryers and 
flakers for the chemical and food proc 


eem “Clip-File’ keeps your product information perpetually up-to-date 
eem ‘“‘Clip-File,’’ a regularly mailed supplement containing descriptions, 
specifications, illustrations or all new products released by manufacturers 
in the eem catalog section, ties in with eem product section numbers 
and keeps your catalog pages perpetually up-to-date. eem product 
section numbers and “Clip-File’’ provide the engineer with the first 
; i ; uniform industry-wide product information filing system. Now, for the 
essing industries. first time, an annual that is kept current throughout the year. 
3. eem low cost catalog printing and preparation service 
Quantities of catalogs comprising the material you catalog in eem are 
available at the lowest printing prices in the industry. Answers the 
problem of low cost, short form, up-to-date catalogs. 


readership adds many, many thousands of 


Ray Ramon . . from western sales man- 
ager, D. E. Makepeace Co., to industrial 


products sales manager, Tuttle & Kift, 


The eem market 


Chicago, maker of electric heating ele- 
ments, switches and controls. Tuttle & 
Kift also named John Busch, formerly field 
representative for Elox and Plastic Div., 
Admiral Corp., industrial sales field man- 


ager, 


Frederick A. Kurt . . from sales promo- 
tion supervisor to advertising supervisor, 
New Departure Div., General Motors 
Corp., Bristol, Conn. Mr. Kurt succeeds 
Harry W. Holdsworth who has retired. 


George O. Gould . . from advertising man- 
ager and executive chief engineer, Viking 
Air Products, to advertising director, Na- 
tional-U.S. Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa. 
Viking is a subsidiary of National-U.S. 


M. C. Tobias and Richard E. Dysart. . 
named industrial markets advertising di- 
rector and architectural and building 
products advertising director respectively, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Tobias was in charge of advertising for 
the Industrial Parts Div., and Mr. Dysart 
formerly handled advertising for a num- 
ber of the company’s industrial products. 

Continued to page 153 





56,000 copies of eem are sent to a screened 
list of engineers (design, resegrch, produc- 
tion, project) and purchasing agents. In 
addition, leading sales reps in major indus- 
trial areas distribute eem to their key cus- 
tomers and prospects. eem supplies com- 
plete coverage of all users of electronic 
equipment and components, plus penetra- 
tion in depth of major prospects. What's 
more, because of eem’s extreme usefulness, 
it is the hub of every department in which 
buying decisions are made. This multiple 


potential decision makers. 


The amazingly low cost of cataloging in eem 
The cost of keeping your full product story 
before virtually every leading electronic 
buyer (56,000) is approximately one cent 
per page. A single page costs $575. Multiple 
page rates are considerably lower. 

eem is your basic and best buy to cover 
the complete electronic market. Increase 
your sales reduce selling costs by 
cataloging in eem. 1959 edition space reser- 
vations close December 10, 1958. 


eos Photo: eem in action at Narda Microwave Corp. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER «¢ 60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, New York 











Puts you on the right track 
to your industrial markets 


ymousraran @* 


IQ5Y. - - 
MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


In addition 


to editorial features on 


markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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DIRECT CONTACT 


where it counts 


Do you know there are less than 
6500 foundries in U. S. and 
Canada? MODERN CASTINGS’ 
paid circulation (the largest in 
the field) is supplemented by a 
controlled coverage that gets your 
message direct to the buying in- 
fluences in all of these foundries. 


No wasted readership — no in- 
direct or uncertain routing of 


copies. In fact, over 60% of 
MODERN CASTINGS’ subscrib- 
ers have their magazine sent to 
their homes. This means increased 
reading time — greatest possible 
sales impact! 


These are just a few reasons why 
MODERN CASTINGS’ belongs 
on your schedule . . . if you really 
want to reach the great foundry 


market. 





castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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August 


11-13.. 


19-22.. 


Packaging & Materials 


Audi- 


Western 


Handling Exposition, Civic 


torium, San Francisco. 
Western Electronic Show & Con 
Pacific Auditorium, 


vention, Pan 


Los Angeles. 


September 


8-1l.. 


8-ll.. 


9-12.. 


15-19... 


22-25... 


23-26 .. 


29- 3. 


28- 3.. 


Octob 
S$... 


- National 


- Society of 


..-Contracting Plasterers 


Premium Show, Shera 
New York. 


New York 


ton-Astor Hotel 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
Farm, Construction & Industrial 
Machinery, Production Forum & 


Engineering Display, Milwaukee 
Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

National Chemical Exposition, In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
Conference 


Phila- 


Instrument-Automation 
& Exhibit, 
delphia. 


Convention Hall, 


American Mining Congress Mining 
Show, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Exposition, Cleve 


Iron and Steel 


land Auditorium. 


. National Stationery & Office Equip- 


ment Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Builders 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Automotive Engineers- 
Aircraft Production Forum & Air- 
craft Engineering Display, Hotel 
Ambassador, Los Angeles. 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
Show, Shrine Ex 


position Hall, Los Angeles. 


Hardware Ex 


position, 


Western Tool 


er 

Federation of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Association, Sheraton-Cad- 
illac, Detroit. 

Internation- 
al Association, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York. 


6- 8..Truck Body & Equipment Asso- 
ciation, Ambassador Hotel, At 
lantic City. 

6-10..Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 


12-16.. 





tile Hall, Greenville, S.C. 

National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Shrine Exposition Hall 
Los Angeles. 

Conference 


National Electronics 





INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





14-16 


15-17... 


15-18.. 


15-25. 


20-24. 


22-25.. 


27-31.. 


29-31.. 


-- National 


Forum and Exhibition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 
Industrial Packaging & 
Handling Exposition, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

Canadian Institute of Radio Engi- 
neering, Toronto-Automotive Build- 
ing, CNE Grounds, Toronto. 
National Office Management Asso- 
Show, 


Montreal, 


ciation-Montreal Business 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 


- International Textile Machinery & 


Accessories Exhibition, Belle Vue, 
Manchester, England. 


- National Business Show, Coliseum, 


New York. 


National Management Association 
Conference and National Business- 
men’s Great 


Exhibit Center, Los Angeles. 


Exposition Western 


National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. 

Mirror Manufacturers Association 


Convention and Exposition, Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, O. 


November 

2- §..National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis. 

3- 6..Bergen County Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Teaneck Armory, Teaneck, 
N.J. 


10-15.. 


13-15.. 


16-18.. 


17-18.. 


17-20.. 


17-21.. 





- +» Electronic 


- Canadian National Packaging Ex- 


position, Automotive Building, Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 
Public Works & Municipal Services 
& Exhibition, Olympia, 


London, England. 


Congress 


International Ultrasonic Exhibit & 
Conference, Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

National Fertilizer Solution Asso- 


ciation Convention and Exposition, 
Netherlands Hilton Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 

Instrumentation Conference & Ex- 
hibit, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, Atlantic City. 

National Plastics Exposition, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
Exhibition & 
Symposium, Olympia, London, Eng- 


Computer 


land. 




















Advertiser changes .. 
Continued from p. 151 


Richard F, Barnes . « from marketing re- 
search and product planning manager, 
Low Voltage Switchgear Dept., to market- 
ing manager, General Purpose Control 
Dept., General Electric, Bloomington, Ill. 


G. A. Patterson . . vice-president, Per- 
fection Mfg. Corp., named _ product-mar- 
ket development director, Sta-Rite Prod- 
ucts, Delavan, Wis., pump manufacturer. 
Perfection was recently acquired by Sta- 
Rite, and Mr. Patterson will continue as 
vice-president of the subsidiary. 


Howard W. Jarvis 
- « has been pro- 
moted from a com- 
modity advertising 
manager to general 
advertising man- 
ager, for United 
States Gypsum Co., 
Chicago. 


Agency changes.. 


Stone Container Corp. . . Chicago, manu- 
facturer of corrugated packaging, from Irv- 
ing J. Rosenbloom & Associates, Chicago, 
to Fuller & Smith & Ross, Chicago. 


Peter Ehlers . . has become an account 
executive in the public relations depart- 
ment of Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh. He was formerly head of the Rus- 
sian desk in the editorial department of 
Time magazine and assistant to the pub- 
lisher. 


Sorensen & Co. . . South Norwalk, Conn. 
manufacturer of high precision electronic 
power supply equipment, from Smith, 
Winters, Mabuchi, New York; to James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., New York. 


Don Heaton . . has resigned as director 
of public relations, Vapor Heating Corp., 
Chicago, to start his own Chicago public 
relations firm, Don Heaton Associates. 


William Schaller Co. . . West Hartford, 
Conn., named agency for NICAD Div., 
Gould-National Batteries, Easthampton, 
Mass. NICAD Div. manufactures nickel 
cadmium batteries. 


Robert A. Spick . . from copy chief, Fletcher 
D. Richards Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
fo copywriter, Chapman-Nowak & Asso- 
ciates, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Marshall C. Lewis . . vice-president, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
named creative director in the agency's 
New York office. 


Niles A. Nilson . . director of research, 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, has been 
made vice-president, research at that 
agency. William F. Jordan, newly pro- 
moted to account supervisor at the agency, 
was also made a vice-president. 


W. Lawson Jones . . from senior account 
manager, Boland Associates, San Fran- 
cisco, to supervisor of technical accounts 
and member of the management com- 
mittee. 


Harry F. Brian . . vice-president and copy 
chief, VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, 


named creative director, a new position. 


Robert E. Brandson . . account supervisor, 
Charles Bowes Advertising, Los Angeles, 
named a vice-president and member of 
the executive committee. 


John Mather Lupton Co. . . New York, 
named to handle advertising for Atlas 
Copco, New York. The client company is 
United States distributing affiliate of Atlas 
Copco, Stockholm, Sweden, manufacturer 
of pneumatic tools for mining and con- 
struction. 


Illinois Simmonds & Simmonds . . Chicago, 
has changed its name to Tobias, O'Neil 
& Gallay and has opened a New York 
office at 67 W. 44th St. Principals of the 
agency remain the same. 





Delbert Jones . . from public relations di- 
rector, Sun Chemical Corp., New York, to 
account executive in the public relations 
department, J. M. Hickerson, Inc., N. Y. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Quincy, 
Mass., named agency for Whiton Machine 
Co., New London, Conn. manufacturer of 
marine and industrial steam turbines and 
chucks for machine tools. Another new 
Myrbeck account is Imtra Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. manufacturer of electrical 
stepping switches and tension gages. 


Everett E. Tretbar . . Chicago public rela- 
tions agency, has moved to 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. 


Irvin S. Dolk . . has resigned as vice 
president and treasurer, Lamport, Fox, 
Prell & Dolk, South Bend, Ind. He will 
continue with the agency in a consulting 
capacity. Three officers newly named are 
A. J. Denniston, vice-president and secre- 
tary; Richard B, Ludewig, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Cl t B. Hai 

vice-president. Walter A. Ritke and J. 
Wynn Smith of the agency staff were 





made account executives. 


Paul B. Nelson, Jr. . . from advertising 
manager, Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N.Y., 
to Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh. 

Continued to page 157 
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Competitive advantage 


- Punched card installation speeds 
sales paperwork, 


The system not only gives the 
company a competitive edge 
through faster, more complete 
service, but also provides man- 
agement with sharper sales 
analysis 


By Charles M. Mayhew 
President 

Mayhew Supply Co. 
Dallas 


= Mayhew Supply Co. of Dallas 
now does more sales analysis, sales 
quotation and sales_ information 
work in one day than it previously 
did in a month. The method: A fully 
integrated punched card accounting 
installation. 

As we have set it up, this IBM 
Cardatype consists of five connected 
machines: A punched card reading 
console, a calculator, two electric 
typewriters, and a card punch ma- 
chine. These machines can be pro- 
grammed to work together, sep- 
arately, or in various predeter- 
mined tandems to produce a variety 
of results. The equipment represents 
a comparatively low-cost, highly 
flexible data processing system ca- 
pable of reading punched codes and 
operating therefrom to record, com- 
pile, calculate and express facts and 
figures. 


Sales quotations . . One way the 
Cardatype enables us to give more 
efficient service is through more 
thorough sales quotations than were 
previously possible. We put out 
about 100 quotations a month—and 
many of these involve 200 or more 


Ge * 


analysis 


Versatile . . The Cardatype, in addition to performing routine invoicing and payroll 
chores, can be programmed to produce statistical sales data. 


items. Over a period of time we 
have estimated that about 10% of 
our quotations actually bear fruit, 
and the remaining 90% represent 
our sales “overhead.” 

As a manual operation, producing 
quotations represented a major typ- 
ing job. If, for instance, an average 
quotation contained 1,500 words, it 
would take a typist approximately 
1% to 2 hours to complete the job. 
And, at that, she would be able to 
type only the minimum item de- 
scription on the form. 

By feeding punched item cards 
into the sensing unit of the Carda- 
type, however, we can automatical- 
ly fill an eight-part quotation form 
inserted in one of the electric type- 
writers of the Cardatype in about 


30-second summary: This article explains how a punched-card ac- 
counting installation is enabling Mayhew Supply Co. to do a month's 
sales analysis and sales quotation work in one day. The author, May- 
hew’s president, explains the “Cardatype” installation itself, the type 
and volume of information it handles, the sales control it gives manage 
ment, and the competitive edge it provides through faster, more thor- 


ough sales quotations. 
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15 to 20 minutes. In addition to the 
speed realized through this opera- 
tion, we can go into much more de- 
tail than was possible before, simply 
because the information is already 
punched into the card and requires 
no manual entry by the clerk. 

The only manual information the 
machine operator has to insert is 
the customer’s name and address, 
the salesman’s code number, and 
(on the calculator unit) the quan- 
tity of the item. All the rest of the 
information is typed from the 
punched cards. The result is a high- 
ly detailed quotation, with exten- 
sions—both in price and in weight 
for shipping purposes—entered 
automatically from the calculator 
unit. 


Management control . . At the 
time the quotation sheet is being 
filled, the “slave,” or second electric 
typewriter unit, is producing a sales 
quotation register for management 
perusal. This register lists the sales- 
man, the customer, and the quota- 
tion total amount. 

Continued on page 156 
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Lion hunting in the Arctic? 


What with hundreds of magazines going in as many directions, it’s easy to lose 
your bearings. The trick is to pick the magazine that takes you into your pros- 
pect’s territory .. . puts you in the right place at the right time. 


If selling mass production metalworking is your aim, then Production is your 
magazine. It’s that simple. For Production is the only magazine to concentrate 
exclusively on this $100 billion-plus market. The fact that Production has 
enjoyed significant increases in advertising pages . . . that it continually ranks 
at the top in independent surveys . . —- circulation is verified 100% every 
twelve months—are sound indications of Production’s penetration and accept- 
ance. Shouldn’t this book be carrying your product story to the key buying 
influences in America’s largest industrial market? Contact your Production 
representative or Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


if your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 





: oor 
—— 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAZz 





PUNCHED CARD.. 


continued from p. 154 


In that way, management can get 
a graphic picture of sales progress— 
how many salesmen are quoting and 
how many closing—without any 
additional clerical effort. 

Although we don’t as a general 
rule produce a deck of cards for 
each quotation, by using the Carda- 
type it is possible to translate all the 
quotation information into punched 
codes when desirable. This simply 
means programming the card punch 
unit to produce punched cards for 
all the information (or selected in- 
formation) typed on the quotation 
sheets. Then when the customer 
places the order based on the quo- 
tation, we can use the cards to fill 
the shipping order, invoice, etc. 


Sales analysis . . Another ad- 
vantage of the Cardatype is the by- 
product sales analysis information 
produced as a result of invoicing. 
To a large degree invoicing is car- 
ried on automatically, with the clerk 
feeding item cards, heading cards, 
and miscellaneous cards (store 
number card, total card, etc.) into 
the hopper of the card sensing unit. 

Multi-copy invoice forms are 
filled on one electric typewriter 
unit, while an invoice register 
transfer posting sheet, with hecto- 
graph backing, is filled on the 
“slave” typing unit. The calculator 
unit automatically does all the ex- 
tension calculations—weight and 
price—while the card punching unit 
is producing a deck of cards per- 
taining to the invoice. 

The punched cards produced on 
the card punching unit provide vital 
sales statistics for management, on 
a current basis. By feeding a day’s, 
or a week’s, deck of cards into the 
card sensing unit, the electric type- 
writers can be programmed to fill 
analysis sheets to show, among 
other things, the type of items sold 
during the period, where sold, by 
whom, and under what conditions. 
{n other words, a detailed picture 
for management of sales within any 
given period of time. 

The Cardatype also helps us sup- 
ply Mayhew field salesmen with cur- 
rent price lists in a fraction of the 
time and with much greater ac- 
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curacy than was possible using 


manual methods. 


Current, accurate data . . We 
have, on file in our data processing 
room, punched cards listing all the 
equipment and supplies carried by 
Mayhew. These cards contain item 
number, description, price per unit, 
and weight of the item. By feeding 
the cards into the punched card 
sensing unit, a selected amount of 
the information on the punched 
cards is typed automatically on a 
stencil inserted in one of the elec- 
tric typewriters. 

The machine operator stops the 
Cardatype on cards where there is a 
price (or other) change and man- 
ually enters the new amount. The 
stencil is then run off onto paper of 
a different color than the previous 
price list so as to avoid confusion, 
and distributed by mail within the 
day to Mayhew salesmen in the 


field. 


Better communication . . The re- 
sult is better communication be- 
tween the home office and field 
salesmen. We are certain that the 
information on the price list is cor- 
rect because the punched cards 
have been previously verified. The 
only information on the entire list 
inserted manually is the _ price 
change; and this is the only infor- 
mation that must be proofread 
after the typing operation. 

In respect to better customer 
service, the Cardatype allows us to 


produce a more thorough sales 
quotation that gets into the cus- 
tomer’s hands in a matter of days 
where formerly it might have taken 
weeks. 

As far as office efficiency is con- 
cerned, we reduce sales overhead 
by getting work out in a fraction of 
the time required when manual 
methods were used. Actually, the 
punched cards are by-products of 
our standard invoicing procedure 
and, thus, require no extra work to 
produce. And because of the speed 
of the operation, the machines can 
be used between routine invoicing 
and payroll chores. 

As for management control, we 
are able to keep close tabs on all 
quotations through the program- 
ming of the “slave” typewriter—or 
through production of punched 
cards on the card punch unit. 

In other words, we are realizing a 
degree of accuracy that was im- 
possible when price lists, containing 
thousands of typed 
manually; and we are producing 
these lists in approximately one- 
eighth the time formerly required. 

The tremendous scope of the 
Cardatype installation at Mayhew 
proves that data processing isn’t 
necessarily confined to large scale 
computing or accounting machine 
set-ups. We are handling all our ac- 
counting chores and getting effec- 
tive sales analysis, quotation and 
information statistics with a single 
machine capable of producing a 
variety of results. « 


items, were 





Quick thinking turns goof 
into gala sales pitch 


Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim & 
Weis, Pittsburgh display builder, 
turned an embarrassing oversight 
into an advantage, and that’s a 
trick that takes more than a little 
sleight of hand. 

A recent GRS&W mailing piece 
included a supposedly complete list 
of the company’s clients. However 
the list, as the company soon began 
learning via the mails, was by no 
means complete. 

A second mailer, headlined “We 
Goofed,” followed rapidly and the 


text of the letter explained, and 
apologized for, the error. The un- 
usual feature of this letter was a 
fold down flap covering the letter’s 
upper one-third. The outside of 
the flap was a blown-up replica of 
the company’s calling card. When 
the flap was lifted, it revealed a 
complete list of the company’s ap- 
proximately 130 clients. 

And, the text of the letter pointed 
out to prospects, “If your name is 
not on this list, we would like to 
show you why it should be. Call 
us on any exhibit problem you 
may have.” 





Agency changes.. 


Continued from p. 153 


Acme Industries . . Jackson, Mich. manu 
facturer of air conditioning and refrigera 
tion systems, from Jaqua Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Gray & Kilgore, Detroit. 


Jeremy C. Beman . . account executive, 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, 


named a vice-president. 


Bernard Cooper Advertising . . New York, 
named to handle advertising for Hoer- 
bicer Corp. of America, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of plate valves and valve 


-ornponents. 


Banning Co. . . Los Angeles, has been 
merged into Reach, McClinton & Co., New 
York. William L. Banning, Banning Co. 
president, has become an account super 
visor for Reach, McClinton. 


Rogers & Smith Advertising Agents 
Kansas City, has moved to new, expanded 
quarters at 1006 Grand Ave. 


Vic Maitland & Associates . . Pittsburgh, 
named to handle advertising for Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Div., Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., Youngwood, Pa. The division 
manufacturers controls for industrial equip- 


ment. 


Charles Bowes Advertising . . will move to 
new offices at 1010 S. Flower St., Los 
Angeles. 


Lescarboura Advertising . . has moved 
from Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., to larger 
quarters at 139.Main St., Ossining, N. Y. 


Kerker Peterson Hixon Hayes . . Minne- 
apolis, named to handle advertising for 
Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Minne- 
apolis manufacturer of welding and re- 
lated equipment. 


William W. Shaul . . vice-president and 
copy chief for sales, service and retail 
materials, Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit, has 
been elected senior vice-president. Mr. 
Shetul succeeds Carroll F. Sullivan who 
has: retired. 


I. Woodward Bach . . assistant manager, 


Biddle Advertising, Bloomington, Ill, has | 


been named vice-president of operations. 


Edward H. Russell and Donald P. Carter, | 


both Biddle vice-presidents, have been 
elected to the board of directors. 


Carpenter-Proctor . . Newark, N. J., named 
to handle advertising for Customline Con- 
trol Panels, Linden, N. J. manufacturer of 
instrument panels for the petroleum and 
chemical process industries. 

Continued to page 159 
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“WE'RE 
GROWING” 


Wy 


a 


\F 


WEST EDITION 


EAST EDITION 


Construction Digest circulation and news coverage are being 
expanded to provide readers and advertisers even better service 
in the Midwest. In addition to Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, Con- 


struction Digest will now expand its cov 


Eastern Missouri. 


Two editions will be published, each 


erage of Kentucky and 


tailored specifically for 


the area it serves. Each edition will be published the same week, 


26 times a year. 


Circulation will approximate 5,000 for the West edition (IIli- 
nois and Eastern Missouri) and 7,000 for the East edition (Indiana, 


Ohio and Kentucky). 


Total circulation of 


12,000 will continue to include those persons 
influential in the purchase of equipment, ma- 
ay terials, supplies and services in the construc- 


MM, BPA tion industry. 


P.O. Box 1074, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ° 12 N. 3rd St., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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NEW DATA BOOK 





Many improvements 
speed use of IM’s 
Market Data Book 


® Unless they’ve moved, all 1Nn- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING — subscribers 
should now have their copy of this 
year’s annual Market Data & Di- 
rectory issue. 

This year’s Data Book—the 38th 
annual edition—looks different than 
previous different— 
quite a bit. 


issues. It is 


Spot reading . . New this year is 
the arrangement of editorial sub- 
units within each of the book’s 73 
chapters. 

The current Data Book is edi- 
torially organized so that busy ex- 
ecutives can “spot read”—i.e., rap- 
idly locate and read all related in- 
formation covering just one element 
of a composite industry. 

Spot reading has been further 
simplified by the organization of 
data on sub-industries in a stand- 
ardized, identical sequence within 
each editorial section of the respec- 
tive chapters. This means that once 
a reader has originally located the 
particular sub-industry he’s specif- 
ically interested in, he can rapidly 
skip from section to section, reading 
only material directly related to 
that particular phase of the con- 
solidated industry group. 


More innovations . . Other signif- 
icant innovations in this year’s Data 
Book include orientation of all edi- 
torial and statistical data to the new 
Standard Industrial Classification 
codes, and inclusion of a complete, 
separate index of S.LC. two-digit 
code numbers and industry titles. 

Also imcluded for the first time 
this year is another significant in- 
novation-—an “industry composi- 
tion” section. 


Purpose Basically the Market 
Data Book is designed to 1) identify 
and define specific industries which 
constitute a “market” for a given 
manufacturer or supplier; 2) meas- 
ure the scope of each respective in- 
dustry, and 3) indicate what each 
industry needs, uses—or can use— 
from other industries. * 
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Add This Information To Your Market Data Book 


Changes based on information received since publication date. 


Page 75—c XONCRETE PRODUCTS. Sut 


stitute the following listing for the one cul 


rently shown 


Concrete Products, St 
Published by Maclex rm 
Corp. Est. 1903 itor fill iam 

Subscription, $3. T ; BY/gxl ll, 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;5 Publ ished Ist 
close 4th. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 18,569; gross, 19,665. Producers 
of ready mix concrete and their 
5,780; producers as concr I 
their personnel ock, P 
s, conc ae 
producers 
C CY pi oducts 
and their personnel y 
govt., trade associations 
consultants 
machinery I 
423; portland cement r 
251 ates— 
Times 


¥, Page 
$160.0¢ 


.00 


additional data see 





Page 75—MODE 


lication is member 


RN CONCRETE. 
f BPA and NBP. Circu- 
lation shown in listing is from 


OC7 RDA - ~ 
1957 BPA audit. 


Page 158—AS 


" Associations 


SOCIATIONS. Add 
Metals,” Nati. 


Fabricated 


Assn. of Metal Finishers, 60 Bently Road 


Cedar Grove, New Jersey. 


Page 208—ELECTRICAL MANUFAC 
TURING. Cross-reference listing in Design 
Engineering chapter should be the full 


listing which follows: 


Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 6th Ave., New 
York 20. Published by Gage Pub. Co. Est 
1928. Editor: Frank J Oliver. Trim size 81/,x 
114%. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 24,696; gross = 370 Machin 
ery, except electrical, 7,901; electri 
chinery equipment and meiion, 10,030 
portation equipment, 1,555; govt., 719 
sional instruments, 1,999; others, 3,267 
Times 1 Page Vo Page 

] $720.00 Pa 

6 652.00 344.00 

12 624.00 326.00 
4A colors, $95; bleed, $55 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline 





Page 251—AUTOMOTIVE NEWS. Add 
following page rates to present listing: 
1 page, $775; 6 pages, $745; 13 pages, 
$710; 26 pages, $690; 52 pages, $680. 


Page 280—EDITORIAL. Column one, 
"As of April 
of 92 switching, and 11 


paragraph 10, should read: 
1, 1958, a total 
combined road-haul-and-switching diesel 
locomotives were owned by switching and 
terminal companies and line-haul rail- 
roads, and being used in yard operations. 

In paragraph 11, the statistics are: 
10,735 switching locomotives, rather than 
103,735; and, 686 combined road-haul-and- 


switching locomotives, rather than 696. 


Substi- 


Page 308—ROCK PRODUCTS. 


tute the following listing for the one cur 


ntly shown: 


: 


I Publighin« J 
C. Lindsay 
ze 8l/4xlll4. Type 
; cols. Publ lished Ist 
> 4th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
| 17,590; gross, 18,548. Producer 
ion by industries: Cement, 2,374 
cr a stone including slag 2,253; crushed 
stone and lime, 733; crushed stone and sand 
and grave sand ont gravel (includ 
r sand and gravel 
rete 587; misc., non 
iy-mixed concrete, 
542 others, 707 
. y ipation: Ad- 
tration and sales dep seul individuals, 
production depariment individuals, 
companies and  partnershi 1,912 
her individuals, 920. Rates— 
2/, Page / 
$391.00 
344 00 263.00 187 00 
328.00 : 176.00 
321.00 242 00 172.00 
r bleed, $60 
s NIRA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see column at left 


BPs Pa . 





Page 399—ICE CREAM TRADE 
NAL. December 1957 ABC 
7,270; gross 8,281. Ice cream manufactur- 


5,695. 


Page 439—TELEVIS 
publication rates and data: 

Television, 422 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Published by Frederick Kugel Co. Est. 1944 
Editor: Frederick Kugel Su bscription $S 


9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
ed t. Forms close 15th prec 


s, 8,315. Advertisers, 
x advertising agencies, 2,324; radio & 
ry stations and networks, 1,272; others, 972 


Rates- 
Times 1 Page 4%, Pa Vp Page 
$450.00 *Gshe s.t0 $065 00 

) 420.00 310.0 = 00 ) 

12 375.00 270 00 220.00 150.00 
4A colors, $110; bleed, $45 
7th or 13th insertion in Data Book, published 
in March 


JOUR 


tirculation is 


SION. Add following 





Page 456—HOSPITALS. Full 
this publication is: Hospitals. Journal of 
the American Hospital Association. Circu- 
lation breakdown is: Hospitals, including 
heads, 11,449; non-profes- 
sional departments, 1,150; public health 
organizations, 1,295; dealers, jobbers, man- 


name of 


supts., dept. 


ufacturers, 685; members of hospital gov- 
erninc boards, 715; others, 2,486. 


Page 457—EDITORIAL. Motor and 
highway hotels (40 rooms or more) pres 
ently total 1,689—mnet 689 as currently 
shown in the second-to-last paragraph, 
column three. 


Page 460—HOTEL MONTHLY. Publica- 
tion is now audited by BPA. 


Page 468—EDITORIAL. Last line, col- 
umn one, should read: ‘Total enrollment 
in 1957 was approximately 4.4 million, 
which is an increase of over 187,000 of 


the preceding year.” = 





Agency changes .. 


continued from p, 157 


Harold Warner Co. Buffalo, N. Y., 
named to handle advertising for K. R. 
Wilson, Inc., Arcade, N. Y. manufacturer 
of hydraulic presses and automotive shop 
equipment and tools. 

Vic Maitland & Associates . . Pittsburgh, 
named to handle advertising and public 
relations for National Electric Products 
Corp., Pittsburgh manufacturer of electrical 
construction materials. 


Raymond J. Nason . . named vice-presi- 
dent, production and Dudley R. Martin 
named vice-president, art, for Meldrum & 
Fewsmith, Cleveland. Mr. Nason and Mr. 
Martin were formerly heads of the produc- 
tion and art departments, respectively. 


C. E. Ricketts . . from director of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, Lemert Engineer- 
ing Co., Plymouth, Ind., to account execu- 
Weir Advertising 


tive and copywriter, 


Agency, Los Angeles. 


Augustine C. Collazo . . from advertising 
coordinator, A. O. Smith International S. 
to manager, Ex- 
Pietersom-Dunlap, 


A., Caracas, Venezuela, 
port Div., Klau-Van 


Milwaukee. 


Fred Wittner Advertising . . New York, 
named to handle advertising for Vidmar, 
Inc., Williamsport, Pa., a division of Vol- 
kert Stampings, Inc., for its new modular 
industrial storage system. 


William S. Gaskill . . from market research 
director, Bryant Div., Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to market research director, 
Froebsting, August & Harpham, Chicago. 


John J. Mojonnier . . appointed executive 
vice-president, Sander Allen, Inc., Chicago. 
In his new post Mr. Mojonnier will con- 
tinue to serve as account executive and 
will also head up a new marketing serv- 


ices division. 


Thew Shovel Co. . . Lorain, O. manufac- 
turer of power shovels and cranes for the 
construction and materials handling fields, 
from Thomson Advertising, Peoria, Ill., to 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh. 


Keith F. Gallimore . . named account ex- 
ecutive, Knox Reeves Advertising, Min- 
neapolis. He formerly handled copy and 
contact for Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 


Milwaukee. 


James S. Reifsnyder . . from media buyer, 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia, to director 
of the media department. As media head 
he succeeds David B. Arnold, an agency 


£7] 


partner who now devotes full time 


client contact. 


Douglas A. Lawrance . . account execu 
tive, O. S. Tyson & Co., New York, named 
a vice-president. 


Ken Gredler. . 
cy, Milwaukee, media directo! 
Don Orlaska, formerly head of both 
media and research departments, now « 


copy chief, Andews Agen 


named 


votes full time to the latter department as 
director of research. 

Lee Nestor . . director of the public rela 
tions department, W. S. Walker Adver 
tising, Pittsburgh, has been named 
president, account services. 

Donald A. Pember . . has been named t 
the research, marketing and creative de- 
partment, Richard Crabb Associates, Chi 


cago agency specializing in agricultural | 


advertising and marketing. Mr. Pember 
was. formerly in the advertising depart 
ment of Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Leo Anderson . . from managing editor 
Industrial Marketing, to public relations ac 


count writer, Brady Co., Appleton, Wis. 


Friedlich 


Bruce Friedlich . . from director of sales 


and marketing, Bache & Co., New York 
brokerage company, to account supervisor 
and sales consultant for financial advertis 
ers, Vos & Co., New York. 


Richard Kerr . 
rence Fertig & Co., New York, to president 
and partner, J. M. Hickerson, Inc., 


. from creative head, Law- 


New 
York. In line with the new appointment, 
J. M. (Mel) Hickerson moves up to the 
newly created post of chairman. 


Mary Lou Stange . . 
Farland-Aveyard, Chicago, named a copy 
writer, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 


formerly with Mac 


Keen, Philadelphia. Also named to the | 


agency's copy staff is Willam G. Batchel- 


lor, formerly with Harris & Co., Miami, | 


Fla. 


Ken McAllister . 
count supervisor, Benton & Bowles, New 
York, has been elected to the board of 


- vice-president and ac- 


directors. 


Continued to page 162 





EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 
OR SUPPLIES 


FOR DRILLING, PRODUCING, 
REFINING, FIELD PROCESSING, 
PIPELINE OR PETROCHEMICALS 


PUT THIS 
POWERFUL 
COMBINATION 
TO WORK 

ou 


LOWEST RATES 


Twelve 1/9th units, $120.00 
per insertion. 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


Over 36,000 distribution. BPA 
audited. 99.37% verified. 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


Averaging 10,000 inquiries 
per month. 
46.3% from engineers. 

17.2% from contractors. 
11.8% from superintendents. 
7.07% from foremen. 

6.54% from officials. 
4.6% from OEM's. 


0 
Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


for 
@ DRILLING @ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING @ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING @ PETROCHEMICALS 





Published Monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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where your SALES STORY 
reaches the 


Decision-Making 
Team 


Today, most major advertising decisions are shaped by team effort. 
Chances are, in the companies and agencies you want to reach, at least three, 


four or more executives will influence the choice of your market, medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of industrial companies 

and agencies is a vital selling factor for IM advertisers. 

Because IM is the only publication serving the specialized interests 

of those concerned with selling and advertising to business and industry, most of the 


men who call the shots in industrial marketing are enthusiastic IM readers. 


At The Buchen Company, for example, the nation’s ninth ranking agency in the 
placement of business-paper advertising, Industrial Marketing is read—and 
used—by executives who guide accounts of such important business-paper 
advertisers as Chain Belt Co., Crane Co., Gardner-Denver Co., and Masonite Corp. 


Here is what five members of the decision-making team at Buchen say about IM: 


The magazine of selling and adociliring lo busdneva. card undubly 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOES 


4680 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


© ipa ] Year (13 issues) $3 
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JACK THOMAS 
Vice-President 


“I'd say it’s only necessary to look 
at the cover of Industrial Market- 
ing to see why it’s important to us. 
There are the words, ‘Selling and 
Advertising to Business and Indus- 
try." Our agency has been doing 
just that for some 35 years; we 
could scarcely be without the 
publication that dovetails so neatly 
with our own interests.” 


IMOUSTRIAL MAR 














RICHARD HOBSON 
Vice-President and Copy Chief 


“To write industrial copy that sells, 
being a wordsmith isn’t enough. 
The copy man must be able to talk 
many languages: the user's, the 
purchasing agent’s, the salesman’s, 
the jobber’s. It follows that he can 
learn much from the publication 
which itself is concerned with all 
the factors that make a sale— 
Industrial Marketing.” 


DON CLINEFF 
Art Director 


“Art—good art—has come to play 
a much bigger part in the market- 
ing of industry’s products. Today 
there are industrial ads, mailings, 
even packages that compare with 
the best in the consumer field. By 
picturing the latest developments 
and techniques, thus raising higher 
standards to shoot at, Industrial 
Marketing performs a very real 
service for us all.” 


GEORGE WEISENBACH 
Vice-President 


“Your phrase, ‘decision-making 
team,’ is an apt one when applied to 
The Buchen Company. Our Plan 
Board operation is designed to 
bring everybody into the act, so to 
speak: art director, copy chief, re- 
search head—the full team. They 
all bring something to the final 
decision. And, I must conclude 
from their reading habits that they 
all get something from Industrial 
Marketing.” 


RICHARD ELAM 
Director of Merchandising 


“We like to think of The Buchen 
Company as a merchandising 
agency. We think not only of ads, 
but of how to make them work 
harder . . . not alone about moving 
people to buy, but about moving 
other people to move them. It’s 
a rare issue of IM that does not 
deal with these very problems— 
and come up with some helpful 
answers.” 
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Serving commercial wood-working: 


HE WOOD-WORKER and 
VENEERS AND PLYWOOD 


| in 
2 EDITIONS - 


DIRECT 
DISTRIBUTION 
to two areas 
of wood-working 
with wholly 
different 
production 
problems. 


Published by 


The|S. H. Smith Co. 
2234 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 





Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA LA INDUSTRNA 


TEXTIL 


PANAmeiCANA 


— 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Agency changes.. 


Grant Worrell . . se! 


has 


Hugh P. Curley .. from account executive, 
Advertising Agency, Ridgewood, 


rvisor, Ray- 


rark, 


Media changes .. 


Agrichemical West .. is the name of new 
monthly for the agri chemicals in 
published beginning Sey 


MA 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. . . N 


innounces the 


y sales manager, Progressive 

e. David B. Hoopes, from ad 

J n jer, Industrial & 

Analytical Chem 

11 & Food 

sales 

American Chemical S 

A. Stuart Powell, Jr.. 

from assistant advertising sales manager 

sales manager, Chemical & Engineer 

ng News. Thomas N. J. Koerwer, from as 

1les manager, Analyti 

ertising sales man- 

Chemistry and Journal 

i Chemistry. H. Scott 

district sales man 
Engineering News, 


Industrial & 


John W. Gross .. from advertising repr 
sentative, Metalworking Magazine 
Flow Magazine, 
Publishing Corp., 
change: Earl 


-leveland. 


1g sales staff of Refrig 


Palmer ‘ 
tion & Air Conditioning. 


Timber of Canada . . Toronto, announces 

the following new rates effective with the 
September 

12 

times 

$187 

150 139 

114 108 

tinued to page 167 


Official 
reference for 


22,000 


engineers 
architects * contractors 


HEATING, VENTILATING 
AIR CONDITIONING 
GUIDE 1959 


THE HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR 
CONDITIONING GUIDE 1959 paces the 
industry’s growth with a new, larger 
format! Now you can use 
* 7 x 10 PAGE PLATES or publication 
set material . . . an ideal size for Cat- 
alog Data, specifications, pictures. 
* INSERTS AT REGULAR PAGE RATES, 
color and bleed permitted. Minimum 
unit is 4 pages. 
Official Guide of the Industry .. . 
containing 10% more technical data 
than previous editions! 
WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS, RATES 
Published Annually Since 
1922 By The 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 


AiR- CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 
62 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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You'll find it, plus a complete 
list of major sources for ad- 
ditional information in the 
Yolirelgle] Mm a-lohitla-stmel ale MEYol [-t: 
stories in Industrial Market- 
Tale Mca Atela 4-1 Blok iol sete) amin [-h 47 
600-plus page volume for 


1958-59 is now out. 
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New project to 
study distributors 
value, cost 


= The precise relative cost of selling 
industrial products through distrib- 
utors and direct to manufacturing 
plants will be revealed in the next 
five years as the result of a long- 
range research project authorized 
by the National and Southern In- 
dustrial Distributors Associations at 
their recent convention in New 
York. The work will be handled by 
a faculty committee of Ohio State 
College of Commerce under Dr. 
Theodore N. Beckman. The cost will 
be about $5,000 a year for five years. 

The specific aim is to place a dol- 
lar mark on the distributors’ mar- 
keting functions so that decisions 
about the most effective method of 
reaching prospects can quickly and 
easily be reached. 

Dr. Beckman will endeavor to 
apply time-honored nomenclature 
from the Census of Manufactures 
to the distributor. “Value added by 
manufacture” will be changed to 
“Value added by industrial distribu- 
tion” so that there will be no further 
question of the middleman’s place in 
the scheme of things. 

Dr. Beckman asserted that antag- 
onism toward distributors is latent 
even where unexpressed. 

“It is high time that the sacred 
cow of direct selling be debunked,” 
he said. 


Net contribution . . Dr. Beckman 
explained how the facts will be 
uncovered. “Value added, for ex- 
ample,” he said, “will be computed 
by deducting from distributors’ net 
sales all purchases of goods and 
services from other establishments, 
including costs of the goods them- 
selves, heat, light, operating supplies 


and phone service. The result then 
represents the net economic con- 
tribution of the distributor without 
duplicating the work of others. This 
would place distributors’ services 
in proper perspective. Comparisons 
of value added for different classes 
and types of distributors may also 
serve to bring out variations in 
terms of functions performed.” 

When applied to specific product 
lines, value added analysis can 
throw light on the adequacy of gross 
margins allowed by suppliers, Dr. 
Beckman believes. Finally, distrib- 
utors’ efficiency can be compared 
with that of other industries, such 
as manufacturing, where value 
added studies have already been 
made. 

This research requires only sec- 
ondary data sources, such as asso- 
ciation surveys of distributor ex- 
penses and the census of wholesale 
trade. 

Other facets of the study were 
outlined as follows: (1) Study of 
distributors’ operations, (2) func- 
tions and costs of industrial users, 
(3) causes of differences in costs 
between alternative channels, (4) 
reasons for using different channels 
of distribution for different prod- 
ucts, and (5) productivity of indus- 
trial distributors. 

Differences in functions per- 
formed by different types of dis- 
tributors will explain variations in 
value added, which the researchers 
believe are not clearly understood 
at present. 


Proving the theory . . The study 
will determine the new activities a 
customer must assume when he 
buys direct, instead of from a dis- 
tributor, and what these functions 
cost. Purchase order writing, in- 
ventory carrying charges and other 
plant buying functions will be 
analyzed. The basic hypothesis is 
that in most cases the cost of buy- 
ing items normally sold by dis- 
tributors would be markedly high- 
er than charged by the distributor. 
This theory will be subjected to 
rigid tests. 

The functions and costs of direct- 
selling manufacturers will be care- 
fully scrutinized. Costs will be 
measured for different products 
and classes of customers, with 
special study of the type of service 


required and other variations in 
marketing conditions. 

“There is reason to believe that 
total marketing costs are lower 
when industrial distributors are 
used,” said Dr. Beckman, “but there 
is lack of factual 
support this belief.” 

What is the supplier’s costs when 
he sells direct to 100 users as com- 
pared with 10 distributors serving 
10 plants each? The answer to this 
question will be of value to all con- 
cerned, Dr. Beckman believes. 
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Industrial salesmen increase 
take-home pay by 3.2%: AMA 


® Industrial salesmen are making 
3.2% more than they did last year, 
according to a sales compensation 
survey by the American Manage- 
ment Association, New York. 

This compares to a survey-de- 
termined 6.9% increase for consum- 
er products salesmen. However, the 
study also showed that in general, 
the range of compensation paid in- 
dustrial salesmen is still significantly 
higher than that paid to their con- 
sumer goods counterparts. 

Another important finding: More 
than 75% of the companies surveyed 
pay their salesmen bonuses and/or 
commissions, reflecting what seems 
to be a trend toward more use of in- 
centive compensation plans. 

The companies surveyed repre- 
sent all types of durable and non- 
durable manufacturing, and are lo- 
cated in all parts of the United 
States. They range in size from less 
than $5 million annual sales to more 
than $500 million. The number of 
salesmen they employ ranges from 
less than 10 to more than 1,000. 

The complete results of the sur- 
vey are available, on a subscription 
basis, to executives with direct re- 
sponsibility for compensation. For 
information, write Executive Com- 
pensation Service, AMA, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, N. Y., 36., 


Establish regional network of 
market research interviewers 


= Mid-Continent Surveys, Minne- 
apolis market research organization, 
has set up a regional network of 
market research interviewers, cov- 
ering the five-state upper midwest 
area. * 
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MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales. 
5 year success record. 11,325 audited circula- 
tion! 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street + New York 36, N.Y. 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


DOES It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 


Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marle 


nn Lider Mp ne 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 


» , 
re 


marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


801/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Oil and gas drilling activity 
statistically tabulated 


ard 


tory and develox 

Prairie Prov 

contains facts, 

and maps relative the oil and 
jas industry. 

Released by Canadian Oil and Gas In- 
dustries, the booklet ‘Box Score of Drilling” 
1lso contains the eighth annual review of 
jevelopment in western Canada, by prov 


inces. 


802/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mill margins reviewed 
as textile business indicators 


mill production increases are 

>d as indicative of a similar move 

in aggregate U.S. production in this 
icle reprinted from Textile World. 

‘yharts and figures show the present and 

ture correlation with production turning 

ints of past years. 

Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Editorial research service 
illustrated and explained 


yontaining illustrations of question 
naires, tabular forms and a list of user or- 
ganizations, this 16-page booklet describes 
how the Eastman Research Organization 
conducts its evaluation programs. 

Details are included on interviewing 
techniques, tabulation techniques and re 


port development. 


804/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Label production aids 
presented in file folder 


Proper selection and use of labels as 
well as information on base stock avail- 
able and stock and gumming needed, is 





detailed in a sample book 

Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 
Designed to serve as a reference source 

for label design and application, the book- 


Ls 


! PF ‘ 
let also provides an evaluation checklist. 


805 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Changing patterns analyzed 
in hardware wholesaling 


This 40-page report includes an exten- 
sive study of wholesaling’s progress in 
merchandising, sales management, adver- 
tising and promotion. 

Released by Hardware Retailer, the re- 
port analyzes the problems facing the 
hardware industry and indicates which 
wholesalers are being affected most, as 
well as what the changes mean to manu- 
facturers selling to and through hardware 
wholesalers. 
806/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rural buying power patterns 
change in Kentucky-Tennessee 


formation on Tennessee and 
agriculture is contained in a 
lata file folder recently released 

} Kentucky-Tennessee State Farm 
Paper Unit. 
Yontaining two eight-page booklets the 
folder also includes graphs and charts on 
products bought 


umption of various 


iral market 
807/Circle Service Card 
New: map shows airport cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


503 princi; 


on Readers’ 


cities in 
cities in 
released 


Showing 


-al airport 
principal 


} 'T 1) 
th IS 3 , e 
ne VU... GS Wel as 


Canada, thi 
by Emery Air Freight Corp. 
-repared for use by purchasing agents, 


this new map has been 


and expediters of freight, 


map iilustrates the nation's 


ht networks. 





ma 
ald 


808/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
U.S. economic growth 
evaluated to 1975 


Growth potential of the over-all econ- 
omy, as well as individual industries, is 
analyzed and graphically illustrated in a 
24-page booklet released by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 

Pinpointing the areas of greatest future 
the report includes tech- 
research and machinery. 


ivancement, 


ology, 


809/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Aids for charting and layout 
contained in catalog set 

A set of five manuals covering statisti- 
cal charting, office layouts, plant layouts, 
organization charts and process and flow 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


088 


Please send me the following 


rketing 
ao 


® Send for these free selling tools 


charts, has been released by the Labelon 
Tape Co, 

Described in the booklets is the origi- 
nator’s “Graph-A-Plan” system of mate 
rials and methods for the preparation of 
charts and layouts used in business and 


industry. 


810/Circle on Feaders’ Service Card 
Industrial box closures 
described and illustrated 


Prepared for users of fibreboard boxes 
and packages, “A Guide To Better Clos- 
ures” has been released by Acme Steel 
Co. 

Containing a collection of information on 
closure methods, the 16-page, 8!/:x11” 
booklet provides a basis to evaluate cur- 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ml. 
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Media changes. . 


ontinued from p. 162 


Glenn Sutton Edward Sutton 


Glenn W. Sutton, Jr., and Edward A. Sut- 
Sutton 
Glenn 


ton . elected vice-presidents of 
White Plains, N.Y. 
1951, 


been with the company ten years. Edward 


Publishing Co., 


was elected treasurer in and has 
has been district sales manager of Elec- 


tronic Equipment Engineering and Con- 


tractors’ Electrical Equipment. 


Stephen S. Tiebout . . from assistant pro- 
Engineering News Rec- 
ord, to Los Angeles district sales manager, 
Engineering News Record and Construc- 


motion manager, 


tion Methods & Equipment, properties of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Another Mc- 
Graw-Hill change: Robert W. Obenour, 
from manager of the New York classified 
advertising department to 


Los Angeles 


+ 


district sales manager, American Machinist 


and Product Engineering. 


Homer G. Alpha . . from mechanical edi- 
Cleveland district advertising man- 
Modern Railroads, a Watson Pub- 


tor to 
ager, 
lication, Chicago. 

John E. Herlihy, Jr. . . 


Newsweek t 


from international 


sales manager of 
ing director, Revista Industrial 


f Keller Publishing New Y 


Robert E. Schulz .. from advertising 
manager, Nordber Mfg. Co., t 


3 man 
editor, Diesel Progress Los 


aging 
Angeles, which has also appointed Jack 
Bain Co., New York, eastern territory rer 
Mr. Schulz 
the publication’s new editorial and sales 


resentative. will work out of 


headquarters in Milwaukee. 


William J. Hilty . . from Cleveland district 


Cleveland-Pittsburgh regional 


manager to 
manager, Metal Progress, published by the 
American Society for Metals, Cleveland. 
Rodney W. Cramer, formerly a publishers’ 
representative will fill the Cleveland dis 


trict manager position. 


Vance Publishing Corp. . . has moved its 
main offices to 59 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3. 


Robert B. Carter. . frc 


sublis 


business manage!l 


Plastics 


Jack Morris . . fro 


manager 


York and Western Connecticut 


Purchasing 


Charles B. Clark . . from 
Shaftner. 


Dillenbeck-Galavan 


peen name i advertising 


tive 


Metals, 


f 


Eng 


oan 


James C. Brettman .. 


Mast 


1g ma 


> W 


tion 


h y Y 
Mining 


Mining 


ineers 


Fran 


manager 


ton, 


T) 


will be 


published by 


St. Regis Fay 


M 17 
Magazine 


ublhicahon 


nage! I Jdaverlising 
| | 


rid, Washington His fort 
by William 


. : 

Angeles, ha 
sales representa 
irnal I 


Engineering and J 


American Institute 
Metallurgical and Petr 


New York 


Thompson & Clark Co... | 


isc nas been 


from Cleveland dis- 


manager to advertising sales 
Washing 


American Aviation, 











all our publishing and other graphic arts needs 


Write giving full particulars 


creative man who can write 


Are you trapped in your present position? 


to the development of sound selling ideas? 


If so — you may be the man we need. 


States, don’t bother to answer. 


BOX 554 c/o INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


we 


Are your ideas being strangled because you don’t have time 


to develop them? Would you like to devote your full time 


This is a growing manufacturer in the heavy industrial field. We have plenty of staff for 
need an idea man who is en- 
thusiastic, talented, industrious and imaginative. We would like to have this man work his 
way into this solid organization. The man we want doesn’t have to have the Madison Ave. 


approach and certainly none of the habits. We all work 8 hours a day. 


if you are not interested in relocating in Western United 
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IRE always remembers 


the man. a W. Aull is 


a pioneer inventor in radio-electronics, 


Ay Particularly in the field of electron tubes By IRE tee 
ognizes bis achievements with the 1958 Medal of Honor. pi. 
The history being made by Mr. Hull Py and bis fellons 
A is part of the record proclaimed and spread by 


[s\The Institute of Radio Engineers. 


On the advertising pages of Proceedings your products and services also become 


part of the record of radio-electronics. It will help the man remember you if he sees 
your sales message in his own professional journal. Remember, if you want to sell the 


radio industry, you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the IRE 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
Chicago + Cleveland + San Francisco «+ Los Angeles ® 
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New coach—same winning team at Pusey and Jones! 


New men are direeting operstions and calling the 


plawe at Pusey aud Jones! Their qual is the test. 


service dn P & J's hixtury for yout 

Oh-tene startups, for exampite, Peak performance, 
toy, fro the meen your y hegine to 
operate. Aud. with the sare manufaetating “team” 
that hes wun on inhustey wide reputation for skilt 
atid bitegrity. the whet in dependability. Ask 
year representative about the ae Pusey and Jones 


Shipbsitding « Heavy Mote! febsications 


Pusey & Jones ..g 


Paper Machinery Division 


THE 
| PUSEY AND JONES 
ae / CORPORATION 


exmenr oymon = 


ood job with tough subject 


Do ‘company’ ads 
have to be dull? 


Many institutional ads, designed to project an image 


of a reliable company, succeed only in boring the 


reader. Why? This article gives some answers. . 


= Just about the most difficult form 
of advertising is institutional adver- 
tising—that is, true institutional ad- 
vertising telling about the company 
behind the product. 


Until lately, we’ve had an abund- 
ance of what we’ve called leadership 
advertising, intended to develop ad- 
miration for the achievements of a 
company—and there have _ been 


pik 


as inserted 





RA 


many spectacular examples of this— 
but what we’re talking about now is 
advertising presentations of the 
company itself: its structure or his- 
tory or place in industry or philoso- 
phy or facilities or its guiding 
spirits. 

Purchasers will agree that com- 
pany is an important factor in pur- 
chase decisions; but admen will 
agree that the things—both tangible 
and intangible—which help to build 
respect for a company are seldom 
suitable for interest-commanding 
advertising. 

Reliability is a vital asset; pur- 
chasers measure all inducements 
against that characteristic. Yet re- 
liability is not easy to demonstrate 
on paper; mere assertions of reli- 
ability are always dull and often 
fatuous. 


Can ‘reliability’ compete? .. 
How, then, can a company build an 
advertising message around reli- 
ability and hope to get it read in 
competition with product exposition, 
news, success stories, promises of 
rewards, technical information and 
other material which appeals to the 
market’s needs, ambitions and re- 
sponsiveness to the dramatic? 

Such ads are not easy to find. We 
leafed through a number of maga- 
zines which yielded only one or two 
per issue, and then we came upon a 
single copy of a magazine serving 
the paper industry which contained 
a bunch of them. What the signifi- 
cance of this is, we don’t know, but 
anyway... 

Powell (see page 170) claims to 
be the “world’s largest family of 
valves’—a statement aimed perhaps 
at the crazy Crane campaign run- 
ning all over the place (it seems) 
which shows the kinds of valves 
Crane doesn’t make. 

Against a sheet of graph paper 
(significance unknown) Powell has 
displayed five of its valves. Under- 
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A BACK WARD GLANCE AT HISTORY... 
MAKES YOU APPRECIATE PROGRESS 


Bete | genason! year 1) b mmew hat eurprvny 


SOmUM REVOLVING FER 


a ag oF ay poe 
your partner in paper making 


BELOIT 


PAPER MACHINERY 
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Beloit (inside spread) 


neath is a statement spelling out 
the headline: “Powell makes more 
kinds or types of valves, available 
in the largest variety of metals and 
alloys, to handle every flow control 
requirement. Included in the line 
are those shown—valves especially 
made for Pulp and Paper Mill Serv- 
ice.” 

This is undoubtedly valuable for 
the reader to know—and certainly 
valuable for Powell to have the 
reader know. But we think the fact 
could be stated with more dramatic 
effect—preferably in terms of the 
reader’s needs rather than in terms 
of the Powell line. 


Tough subject... Apparently 
there’s been a management change 
at Pusey & Jones (see page 169). 
Who cares? But the company be- 
lieved it important to broadcast, 
and did so by a most dramatic 
means. Most of the ad—it’s an insert 
—is a color photograph of a football 
play, the ball carrier toppling over 
a couple of linemen. Headline: “New 
coach—same winning team at Pusey 
and Jones!” Copy: 


New men are directing operations and 
calling the plays at Pusey and Jones! 
Their goal is the best service in P & J’s 
history for you! 

On-time start-ups, for example. Peak 
performance, too, from the moment 
your machinery begins to operate. And, 
with the same manufacturing “team” 
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gets across more than a mere anniversary 


that has won an industry-wide reputation 
for skill and integrity, the utmost in 
dependability. Ask your 


about the new Pusey and Jones. 


representative 


We have no idea of the back- 
ground of the announcement, but 
we think the advertising people did 
a pretty good job with a tough sub- 


ject. 


*Another insert in this paper in- 
dustry magazine is a four-pager by 
Beloit Paper Machinery. Front page 
is headed “The Beloit Album” and 
this is a set of five 
photographs and captions. Each 
photograph shows Beloit people in 
conference with a customer group, 


underneath 


as for example: 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation’s new 
264’ Coated Book Machine, St. Francis- 
ville, Louisiana, is discussed at Beloit by 
(1 to r) J. H. Solbakken, central engi 
neering, Seattle; E. D. Beachler, vice 
president, engineering, Beloit; E. S. Skin- 
ner, chief engineer, Beloit; J. E. Good- 
willie, vice president, Beloit; and E. H. 
Nunn, resident manager at St. Francis- 
ville. 


This is a good ad in itself, for it 
gets across the idea of cooperation 
with some important customers 
who, themselves, create news value 
for the reader. 

The inside spread is occupied by 
history. Top left is a drawing of a 
“paper machine, circa 1850.” The 
caption continues: “They just don’t 


Powell . . lacks drama 


build ’em like they used to! And a 
good thing, too, wouldn’t you say?” 

Headline here is in old-fashioned 
type. It says, “A Backward Glance 
at History ... Makes You Appreci- 
ate Progress.” Now we begin to see 
that the purpose of this insert is to 
celebrate Beloit’s 100th Anniver- 
sary. Such celebrations normally 
make dismal advertising, but Beloit 
doesn’t do too badly: 


Papermakers, glancing at the venerable 
items shown on these pages, will per- 
haps smile. If their memories go back 
far enough remember 
working with some of these forerunners 
of today’s high-speed high-production 
equipment. Views like these remind one 


they may even 


that progress in the paper industry has 
been steady and gratifying. Paper ma- 
chinery today is miles ahead of anything 
Grandpa’ could command—greater op- 
erating efficiency, speed, better 
quality of paper, greater technology be- 
hind it These old pictures, long 
buried in our files, seem appropriate to 
Beloit’s Centennial year. 


more 


Rest of the spread is filled with 
pictures of earlier models. Captions 
are felicitous. 

The back page carries a handsome 
photograph of a modern Beloit 
press, with a brief caption mention- 
ing a few of its features. 


100 years young . . We like this 
job. Beloit didn’t take its birthday 
too seriously, and the over-all im- 








CADILLAC HAS EVERYTHING IN PLASTIC 


AMERICA'S LAROEST PLASTIC STOCKS 
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Cadillac . . the picture kills the curse 


pression is of a company that is not 
100 years old, but 100 years young. 

Copy was the joint product of 
T. M. JONES, Beloit ad manager, and 
A. E. PETERS, copywriter, Howard H. 
Monk & Associates, Rockford, III. 
The layout was turned out by wyYNN 
BELFORD, the agency’s art director. 

Weyerhaeuser, a public-relations- 
minded organization if there ever 
was one, has a page showing a 
radio-equipped forester talking to a 
helicopter seen through the trees. 
Copy runs: 


For modern forestry, saws and axes are 
not enough. Up-to-date equipment, like 
helicopters and two-way radios, are es- 
sential. They help the scientific forester 
control fire and pests, locate and survey 
timber, and reseed cut-over areas. 
With equipment like this, Weyerhaeuser 
foresters are constantly improving the 
productivity of the company’s forest- 
lands . . 


How a company manufactures its 
product is infinitely less interesting 
to the market than what the prod- 
uct will do. Lodding Engineering 
Corp. has a crudely laid out page 
built around Joe Pietrzak who “has 


planned more than 3,000 doctor’s 
and the fact that... 


it is such skill as Joe’s that con- 
tributes to the service that Lodding Doc- 
tors bring to the paper industry. 
The high performance which everyone 
expects and receives from Lodding Doc- 


Shuler & Benninghofen why circles? 


tors is the result of the care and experi- 
ence of the team producing them. This 
is an asset which only comes in special- 
izing in doctors over the years. 

During the last ten years, Lodding has 
made more than 10,000 doctors, 17,000 
blade holders and 350,000 blades. Lod- 
ding shares this experience with you. 


We think this story could be told 
without introducing it by means of 
such a headline as “Building the 
skill of experience into Lodding 
Doctors.” Or maybe Lodding could 
do itself more good by selling doc- 
tors rather than experience. 


Why circles? . . In Shuler & Ben- 
ninghofen’s ad are three circles; the 
largest, at the top, overlaps the 
middle-sized one underneath, which 
in turn overlaps the smallest one 
below it. The picture in each circle 
is the same. The symbolism of the 
three pictures escapes us, but what 
the woman in the picture is doing 
is explained in the copy: 


The fabric upon which this woman is 
working has just been removed from the 
loom on which it was woven in a single 
strip. It is being converted into the end- 
less belt you recognize as a Hamilton 
Felt. The workmanship is so perfect that 
your eyes cannot see the joining. 


The explanation above is in the 
middle of the copy. The copy be- 
gins: 


Why is every operation in our mill per- 


Weyerhaeuser . . pr minded 


formed so carefully, so precisely, so we!!? 


One reason may be that a_ long-lived 
progressive company such as ours has 
had the time and the will to train its 
employes better;—-to give them a sense 
of pride in their work . . 


We can’t imagine a duller ad. 

So much for the paper industry. 
Here are some more from the plas- 
tics industry. 

Taking the curse off the brag 
headline, “Cadillac Has Everything 
in Plastic,” 


reproduction of rods, sheets and 


is a beautiful full-color 


tubes representative of “America’s 
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Boonton . . just whacky enough 


largest plastic stocks’”—which would 
have made a better headline. 

And, for the first time in our 
memory, here’s a four-color ad 
carrying a coupon! 

Boonton Molding’s page has five 
drawings of its “inspection staff,” 
which is comprised of the following: 


Fastidious type. Checks specifications, 


tolerances, machining qualities. 


Athletic type. Tests compressive strength, 
flexural strength, impact strength, hard- 
ness, stiffness. 


Artistic type. Inspects surface finish, 
color stability, color uniformity, general 
appearance. 


Scientific types. One tests volume re- 
dielectric strength, dielectric 
constant, power factor. The other tests 
thermal conductivity, heat distortion, 
thermal expansion. 


sistivity, 


And they all give every compression or 
injection molding job a thorough going 
over. 


This is just whacky enough, we 
suspect, to get a good reading. 

But we feel sure that few will go 
beyond the headline in Davis- 
Standard’s ad. The headline: “En- 
gineering Know-How in the Design, 
Development, and Manufacture of 
Plastics Extrusion Machinery.” Any- 
body with the patience to go on 
would only learn that Davis-Stand- 
ard, like everybody else, has “years 
of experience” and “engineering 
ability.” 
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Welding Engineers . . unpromising start 


Unpromising start .. Another way 
to keep an ad from getting read was 
employed by Welding Engineers, 
Inc. The big, hand-lettered headline 
s “WEI is MASTER of its Chosen 
Trade!” The copy starts, “For more 
than two decades,” and that’s the 
most unpromising start in the his- 
tory of advertising. Later on, we 
(who make it our business to read 
such stuff so as to warn you off it) 
discover that WEI mastered its 
trade “with the aid of the boundless 
flexibility of the unique WEI Dual 
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Revell . . institutional effect 


Worm design and the accumulation 
of research and engineering experi- 
ence second to none in the indus- 
try.” What is this “Dual Worm de- 
sign” that’s so great but which is not 
described? 

There’s another ad in this plas- 
tics magazine which wasn’t intended 
as an “institutional” ad but had that 
effect, just the same. A man is seen 
in the middle of a street which 
might be a street in Paris. His rain- 
coa is slung over one shoulder; in 
one hand is his umbrella; he’s in- 
specting his watch; an attache case 
is at his feet. In the foreground can 
be seen two models—of an aircraft 
carrier and a jet plane. 

This is an ad searching for a chief 
engineer “to head our mold-making 
program for Europe.” 

“Revell ships and planes” (says 
the headline) “will take you all 
over the Continent.” Copy proceeds 
to describe the opportunity offered 
by Revell, Inc., who not only sells 
half of all the hobby kits made in 
America, but also half of all the kits 
made in Europe. 

Searching around in other indus- 
tries’ magazines, we found: 


> A picture of “Two tons of Dicalite 
. not for sale.” The reason why 

not is given in the copy: 

Stacked in long rows on the shelves of 


a Dicalite laboratory, tagged and dated 
paper sacks like these are important to 
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worked out in fact as well as theory. 
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Great Lakes Carbon good hook 


your processing. For they are an essen- 
tial part of the extremely rigid quality- 
control system in every Dicalite plant 
. composite samples taken periodically 
during processing for the tests which in- 
sure Dicalite’s unvarying dependability. 
These tests—more than 20,000 of them 
every month—may cover a wide range; 
weight or specific gravity, cake density, 
brightness, oil absorption, flow-rate, par- 
ticle size range and distribution, mois- 
ture content or other properties, depend- 
ing upon the type of Dicalite product. 
No other mineral processed into powder 
form is 80 closely quality-controlled. 


A good look This to us is at 
least acceptable; we are impressed 
by this demonstration of Dicalite 
(Great Lakes Carbon Corp.) qual- 
ivy standards, and we got to read 
about them because the illustration 
and headline constituted a good 
hook. 

> The ancient device of listing cus- 
tomers in a National Drying Ma- 
chinery Company ad. The device is 
creaky at best, and its effect was 
not enhanced by the fancy-lettered 
headline and some miserable typog- 
raphy. 

> An artistic arrangement of test 
tubes and other laboratory equip- 
ment over the headline “Specializa- 
tion means perfection.” We stayed 
with this ad just long enough to be 
able to report to you that L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc. was responsible for 
this brag-and-boast ad which over- 
estimated the interest readers have 


LSNATIONAL” cs Gee Leader iv the Feebal of 
ERFORATED APRON-TYPE CONVEYOR DRYERS 


Famous nome: among the manutocturers and processors of chemicals, 
bers and ollied products ore proudly fisted in the growing roster of 
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These compones, by their selection of “NATIONAL” Perforbted Apron 
Type Conveyor Uryers, hove demonstrated thew balrel in the outianding 
leodership which “NATIONAL hos earned in the design ond con Iruction 
of this ond relcted types of drying and canditioning equipment 
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National Drying Machinery . . creaky 


in reading how well an advertiser 
thinks of himself. 

> Another valentine which un- 
doubtedly reads better to the man- 
agement of Orton Crane & Shovel 
than it does (if read at all) to the 
busy men who look for information 
in their business magazines. 

The illustration is interesting 
enough. What looks to be a wrecked 
or discarded railroad car is being 
dismantled with the aid of an Orton 
crane. But the copy is impossible: 


Experience means a great deal . . . es- 


© reat dood... expecially a ORTON where “prediction tne 
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Sonneborn brag-and-boast 


pecially at Orton where ‘‘production- 
line’’ manufacture is maintained only 
so long as the cranes on the line are en- 
gineered to the latest, proved design for 
your job. For, since Orton can’t build all 
the cranes, it builds only the best. 

» An anniversary blue ribbon, com- 
memorating Lee Wilson’s 25th. 
“From unmatched annealing experi- 
ence, the shadow of things to come!” 
Underneath, in the copy, some im- 
pressive information about a con- 
tinuous annealing furnace that “has 


all the advantages of continuous 
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Mixing Equipment . . excellent copy 


strand annealing with none of the 
disadvantages”—but the importance 
of all this was transcended by the 
temptation to celebrate a birthday. 
>* “How to Make a Splash Sci- 
entifically.” This is an intriguing 
headline, sure enough. So we read 
on: 


The road to better 
some strange bypaths. 
Here, for example, we're trying to find 
out what happens to a rotating mixer 
shaft when the tank is empty, or nearly 
empty. 

Why? Plenty of people 
cluded, perhaps) can improve uniformity 
or yield by mixing at extremely low 
liquid levels while a tank is being filled 
or emptied. 

But to do this with a long overhung 
shaft you need special knowledge. Ran- 
dom surface forces shove the impeller 
back and forth, deflecting the shaft and 
setting up unusual stresses for which the 


fluid mixing has 


(yourself in- 


mixer must be designed. 

The two steel fingers (shown in photo 
and diagram) take the pulse of the 
turning, deflecting shaft. They pass data 
through tiny flexible-wire pickups to an 
electronic recorder, which makes a run- 
ning trace of the shaft’s deflections. 
he story told by this trace enables 
us to design mixers that will run stably 
at any desired speed or shaft length and 
will withstand the buffeting of forces 
that occur during filling and drawoff 


JIM WARREN, JR., vice-president, 
Rumrill Co., Rochester, N.Y., wrote 
the excellent copy, and the layout 
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Oil Center Tool makes good reading 


came from ED HuRsT, the agency’s 
art director. 


> A layout worthy of hanging in the 
Museum of Modern Art. But Fluor 
Corp. must have figured the cut was 
enough to sell the idea, for the copy 
consists merely of 


When you consider expansion . . . the 
most important investment you can make 
is in the creative ability of men. 


>* Some fine copy about South 


Texas begins as follows: 


South Texas is a country, not an area. 
Farms, ranches and orchards have long 
been dominant in the economy of South 
Texas. But in the last decade, these 
have been augmented by new industry. 
And sprinkled between the cotton, grape- 
fruit, plants and cattle are monuments 
of another strength derricks and 
Christmas Trees 

This is the Frio County . . . and Vicks- 
burg, Jackson, Austin Chalk, Edwards. 
This is the oil country famous for fields 
that make comebacks, the country 
famous for pleasant geological surprises. 

And from several points, the Oil Cen- 
ter Tool Company supplies operators in 
South Texas with the best in well control 
equipment—whether their producers are 
large or small, deep or shallow. 


That makes good reading, and the 
reading makes O-C-T look good, 
too. 

The beautifully organized layout 
was done by CHARLES SCHORRE, Rives, 
Dyke & Co., Houston, and the copy 
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not bad, not 


came from the typewriter of HAROLD 
LE BOUGEOIS, also of that agency. 


> A dramatic picture of earth and 
moon. This is a far fetch because 
General Geophysical Co. concedes 
that it has not worked the moon 
“vet.” Other than that, though, “No 
where your oil prospects 
may be chances are General 
Geophysical Company has experi- 
ence in the area.” Not bad—but not 
particularly good. 
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Fluor . . worthy layout 
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Union Carbide . . too much copy 


b* A picture-sequence spread by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell which de- 
scribes “the kind of service you get 
with Honeywell instrumentation.” 
The five frames are introduced by a 
photograph of “Bill Lewis, typical 
engineer.” Then the ad proceeds to 
relate how Bill, busy in his garage 
touching up the paint on his out- 
board, got a hurry-up call from a 
customer having awful trouble with 
a controller on a galvanizing kettle 
and, despite having to drive two 
hours through a snowstorm and not 
having a thermocouple with him to 
replace one that had burned out, 
improvised a temporary arrange- 
ment and kept the pot from burning 
out. 


Convincing . . It’s a convincing 
demonstration of the wisdom in 
doing business with Honeywell. In- 
teresting layout is by DICK ANDREWS, 
art director, Aitkin-Kynett Co., 
Philadelphia. Fast-moving copy is 
by CLIFF FISCHER, senior copywriter 
at the agency. 


> A much more conventional ad 
along the same line about the ferro- 
alloy specialists from Union Car- 
bide’s Electromet division. Picture 
of man with briefcase . . . straining 
headline (“Knows Alloys .. . will 
travel”) ... and copy which says in 
13 lines what could have been said 
in two. 


Honeywell . . Bill got a hurry up call 


>* Finally, a bulldog. 

Well, we think this bulldog does a 
fine job for the company he repre- 
sents which is, naturally enough, 
BuliDog Electric Products Co. 

The bulldog accompanies a Bull- 
Dog field engineer through a four- 
page ad showing examples of how 
“electrical fitness can inject new 
efficiency and economy into your 
operations.” 

It’s a wonderful device—the idea 
of PARKER STOUGH, Bulldog advertis- 


ing and sales promotion manager, 
and WILLIAM WINCHESTER, account 
executive, MacManus, John & 
Adams, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
We just hope that the rest of the 
industry lets this company retain 
the idea exclusively. We’d hate to 
see a competitor named Katz get 
into the act. 


td 





. . . £49 
Is your business electrically fit? 
lt is, if your electrical system can keep pace with modern 
machines and other severe electrical demands. It is not if you 
are plagued with excessive maintenance, work stopping cur 
rent outage or an inability to relocate equipment quickly with 
out costly electrical rewiring 
On these pages are examples of electrical fitness the BullDog 
way. Read how it insures dollars and sense results. 
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EDWIN L. NEVILLE 
Vice President 


Wemo 


Mr. Chairman: 


Convention coming up? How soon? Look- 
ing for understanding, expert, outside 
help to lift the load of all the time-con- 
suming/frustrating/headaching jobs of 
planning, staging and producing? 

Then we’re your boys with the answer to 
your prayers! 

Our team handles the overall supervising, 
producing and staging of all convention 
events. 

Hiring us makes your task of Chairman 
easier. No ulcers. Our way of working 
with you and your staff will inject the 
difference that will make your program- 
ming click all the way . . . for a sure-fire 
hit success. 

Our setup and service combines expert and 
professional personnel to handle every 
phase of your convention to fit your spe- 
cial needs—and budget. 

Phone, wire or write today. Discover the 
many advantages of our teamwork and 
experience in coordinating and produc- 
ing your convention activities. 

For a real payoff in effective results to 
audience, to management, and to your 
budget, talk it over with me about hiring 
Special Events Incorporated to work 
with you. 

How much will it cost? Tell us what you 
want to do, and we will gladly give you 
a realistic budget price. Await your call: 


MUrray Hill 2-2363. 


Tear out 

& Mail with 
l your 

Business 

Letterhead 


Seno for Copy... 
Get Ideas plus 
See How it 
COSTS LESS to 
Produce & Stage 
YOUR EVENTS 
when you use 
our specialized 
services... 


Special Events Inc. 


Designers ¥ Coordinators * Producers 
222 E. 46 St., New York 17, N.Y., MUrray Hill 2-2363 


(PECIAL 
EVENTS 
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to the editor 





"Hats off’ to IM for 
‘outside services’ article 


s Our hats are off to you for pub- 
lishing another timely issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Each month our organization finds 
a wealth of new ideas in your fine 
articles. This month (IM, June, p. 
38) we were especially pleased with 
the article, “When Should You Buy 
Promotional Services Outside,” by 
Dick Hodgson. 

We would like your permission 
to make reprints from this article 
in order that we might send them 
to businesses in the Kansas City 
area. We feel sure that they'll re- 
ceive great value from it, just as we 
have. 

CHARLES G. BAUER 
Mail Advertising Service, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
[Reprint permission granted. IM’s 
own reprints of the article are avail- 
able at 25 cents each.—Ed.] 


Lauds IM editorial as 
‘stimulus’ to business 


= I wish to extend personal con- 
gratulations and enthusiasm for the 
exceptional contribution your edi- 
torial in the May issue of rnpUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING (p. 168) makes to 
the thinking of marketing execu- 
tives at a critical time for business 
—especially for the stimulating 
effect it should have on small and 
medium-size manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

It is particularly important per- 
sonally, too, for I am in the process 
of drafting a short appeal for use 
of my individual services—focusing 
on organization for development and 
introduction projects of new and 
improved products. 

For basic material I selected facts 
from McGraw-Hill’s “Survey of 
Capital Expenditures,” printed in 
Business Week, April 19; Rockefeller 
“Report,” from two articles in 
Harvard Business Review-—‘“Small 


Enterprises” and 
“Organization for New Products,” 
also indicators of the tremendous 
market in the making. 

I wonder if you would consider 
me presumptuous in asking if you 
would be willing to send me 125 
tear sheets of this editorial—for 
sending to a selective list of presi- 
dents of small-to-medium-size com- 
panies, along with my “write-up.” 

WILBUR V. DUNN 
New Product Projects, Jack- 
son Heights, N.Y. 
[Sorry, we don’t have that many 
tear sheets available. But you have 
our permission to reprint the edi- 
torial.—Ed. ] 


Manufacturing 


Points out IM error jin 
identifying two meciia men 


= Having been on the receiving 
end of letters like this one, I know 
exactly how you will feel when I 
tell you that identifications for the 
two cuts on page 155, June rnbus- 
TRIAL MARKETING, are switched. 
N. N. GOODMAN, JR. 
The Industrial Publishing 
Corp., Cleveland 
apologies to 
Phelps, vice-president, Welding 
Engineer Publications, and Tom 
Muir, publishing director, Refrig- 
eration & Air-conditioning Busi- 
ness. They are correctly identified 
Ed.] 


[Our Herman C. 


below. 


Phelps 


He wants to send ‘offbeat’ 
mottos in Canada 


= I have just read with interest 
your informative article in the June, 
Continued on page 178 
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THE CITY THAT DIDN'T EXIST A MONTH AGO 


Every 30 days the U.S. adds as many new Americans as 
live in Norfolk, Va.—creating brand-new wants and 
needs which must be satisfied. 


What does this mean to you? It means greater opportu- 
nities than ever before—in all fields. Home construction 
is expected to double by 1975. Power companies plan to 
increase output 250% in the next 20 years to provide 
the power for scores of new labor-saving devices. Cloth- 
ing suppliers predict a one-third increase in 7 years. 


With 11,000 new citizen-consumers born every day, 
there’s a new wave of opportunity coming. 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


1. More people ... Four million babies yearly. U.S. popula- 
tion has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity 
curve has always followed our population curve. 


2. More jobs ... Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 


3. More income . . . Family income after taxes is at an all- 
time high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 


. More production . . . U.S. production doubles every 20 
years. We will require millions more people to make, sell 
and distribute our products. 


. More savings . . . Individual savings are at highest level 
ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for spend- 
ing. 

. More research .. . $10 billion spent each year will pay off 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 


. More needs .. . In the next few years we will need $500 
billion worth of schools, highways, homes, durable equip- 
ment. Meeting these needs will create new opportunities 
for everyone, 


Add them up and you have the makings of another big up- 
swing. Wise planners, builders and buyers will act now to 
get ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illus- tor 
trated booklet, “Your Great Future in a 
Growing America.”’ Every American ina 
should know these facts. Drop a card to | Sata reeme 
day to: ADVERTISING CoUNCIL, Box 10, 

Midtown Station, New York 18, N. Y. 


Great Future 


(This space contributed as a public service by this magazine.) 
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If You're in Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic |Equipment 
Manufacture 


Uncle Sam 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communication; and photographic gear you 
sell. They react SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from 


SIGNAL 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 




















% 
More Money 


Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


in 1958 


Throughout 
the area of 


® Oklahomc 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
AND ...the one Publication 


that covers most of this area 
best... is 


Construction News 


An Asscciated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the norse’s mouth; not guesstimates. 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 176 


1958, issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
(p. 57), telling about the Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co.’s Abrasives Di- 
vision’s use of offbeat cards in di- 
rect mail. 

We have a client for whom we 
have been attempting to do a sim- 
ilar job. And I have a hunch that 
cards such as these might provide 
the results both our client and 
ourselves are seeking. 

However, though I noted that 
Elgin International obtains their 
cards from Frederick E. Gymer of 
Cleveland, Ohio, I failed to find an 
address to which we could make 
an inquiry concerning the avail- 
ability of his motto cards in Canada. 

Would you be good enough to let 
us know where we might direct our 
inquiry? 

I might add that, for the benefit 
of the rest of the editorial staff of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, our entire 
staff is of the opinion that IM gives 
us more valuable articles, informa- 
tion and data pertinent to industrial 
advertising than any other publica- 
tion to which we subscribe. Copy 
Chasers in particular answers a 
positive need—and its straightfor- 
ward comments quite often provide 
us with food for thought. 

Keep up the excellent work! 

DON C. MACKECHNIE 
Copy Chief, Triad Services, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
[Thank you. Mr. Gymer’s address 
is: Let’s Have Better Mottos Asso- 
ciation, 2123 E. 9th St., Cleveland 
15, O.—Ed.] 


"Where does Joe, the 
parade horse, live?’ 


® ‘Tis a fine book you lads put out 
but why the heck don’t you list the 
addresses of the people in your 
stories so guys like me can write 
directly to them instead of asking 


you to forward the letter? 

For instance, for months I have 
been trying to get Joe the Parade 
Horse’s address. I want to mail 
those mottos to our mailing list of 
some 500 doctors and dentists here 
in Indianapolis. Incidentally we are 
sort of a janitorial service with 
snob appeal—serve only doctors 
and dentists. Run, as you might 
guess, by an ex-adman. 

Anyway, if you'd fire this letter 
in the general direction of Cleve- 
land and add Mr. Gymer’s street 
address it would be much appre- 
ciated. 

MORRIS D. WERTENBERGER JR. 
White Gloves Maintenance 
Service, Indianapolis 
[See letter at left—Ed.] 


He wants perforated 
pages in IM 


= I'd like to send along our words 
of appreciation for continually pro- 
ducing a fine publication month 
after month. 

However, I have one suggestion 
which I feel might make the mag- 
azine a little easier to use. As you 
know, many of your readers con- 
sider IM so important that they 
have it sent to their homes where 
they can read and study its features 
carefully. 

I have found myself tearing the 
magazine to pieces as I cut out par- 
ticularly significant information to 
take to the office to route around 
to our staff. The thought occurred 
to me that if you could institute 
perforated pages, it would make the 
articles easier to get to and the 
pages more convenient to tear out. 

My best wishes to you and your 
staff for consistently turning out a 
fine publication. 

ELBERT A. TAITZ 
Vice-President, Arnold & Co., 
Advertising, Boston 


Here's an epilog to the 
Greenfield insert story 


= The June issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING contains a wealth of use- 
ful information for the industrial 
advertising man. There is one item 
in particular that I would like to 
comment on. 

This concerns your story on the 
“Greenfield insert” (p. 48) which 





NFYELD OFS TROBUTOR roe semeen ase 


— Mit WATS TO BETTER RICOVERY 





THE inserts . . 
of Canada insert is at right. 

parallels identically the activities 
of Dow Chemical of Canada, 
Limited, in the industrial advertis- 
ing field. In all modesty I would 
say that if the term “Greenfield 
insert” has become generic in the 
industrial advertising field in the 
United States, then “The Dow in- 
sert” is almost generic in Canadian 
industrial advertising. (See illustra- 
tion.) 

For the past two years, Dow 
Chemical has secured top marks in 
the Sheppard Award for outstand- 
ing industrial advertising in Canada. 
Our success is attributable in no 
small measure to our insert tech- 
nique. 

The comments made by Mr. Hel- 
big, the Greenfield advertising man- 
ager, concerning cost, color versus 
frequency and impact are sub- 
stantiated 100% by Dow Chemical. 
We are now entering the fourth 
year of our insert approach, which, 
in itself, should bear testimony to 
our faith in this technique. 

Your article refers to the difficulty 
of getting industrial advertising 
readership. If this is true of the 
United States, it is doubly true of 
Canada where the total market of 
less than 17 million people estab- 
lishes a number in the neighbor- 
hood of five to ten thousand in- 
fluential Canadians engaged in most 
trades. This in turn puts a low 
ceiling on the circulation and the 
rate per page of Canadian trade 
books. It therefore is an opportunity 
for any size industrial company to be 
a relatively big advertiser in trade 
books. 

By the same token, it is an op- 
portunity for a company like Dow 


ilustration at left shows example of Greenfield insert. Dow Chemical 


Chemical to take a realistic look at 
the unusually low page rate and 
spend sufficient production dollars 
to make these low cost pages look 
as good or as important as Dow 
should appear. 

The cost of production for inserts 
does come at a premium price. Ac- 
tually, it reflects dollars for color 
and bleed and other charges that 
normally would tend to increase 
the space cost and decrease the pro- 
duction cost accordingly. 

The use of inserts, in addition to 
giving leadership to Dow Chemical 
in the field of industrial advertising, 
has provided “ready made” direct 
mail material at minimum cost. For 
example, in the mining and pulp 
and paper industries, Dow, in the 
past two years, has secured maxi- 
mum attention from direct mail by 
matting the art from our inserts and 
using this material with descriptive 
tabs for direct mail purposes. 

We believe that our story is an 
appropriate epilog to the one on 
Greenfield, which we found ex- 
tremely interesting. 

THOMAS J. SCANLAN 
Manager, Sales Promotion De- 
partment, Dow Chemical of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Asks for help 
in preparing ad course 


= I am on the faculty of the Indi- 
ana University Center here in Fort 
Wayne and this semester am teach- 
ing two courses, both for the first 
time. They are courses in Industrial 
Marketing and Principles of Adver- 

tising. 
In looking for teaching materials 
Continued on page 180 





a Heap big 
2 packaging 


Chief Red-E-Stik has spoken. And his braves 
are on the warpath to help you win the fight for 
more wampum in your wigwam...with Red-E- 
Stik pressure-sensitive labeling. These self-ad- 
hesive labels enable you to cut costs, save time, 
boost sales, end waste. They can be used to 
simplify and speed every phase of your oper- 
ation. Here’s why each dollar for Red-E-Stik is a 
buck well spent... 

Stop To stop shoppers, your best bet is a 
package with impulse-buying appeal...a Red-E- 
Stik label with built-in impulse-impact. We create 
them for all package types...any size, shape, 
color... sheets, rolls, singles. 

Sell Red-E-Stik labels and signs drive home 
your story at the P-O-P. For use on plastics, film, 
glass, metal and wood, Red-E-Stik needs no 
water, heat, or glue. Just peel and press...even 
faster by machine. 

Satisfy Use Red-E-Stik labels to in- 
struct, guarantee, warn...to keep buyers sold, 
up repeat sales, cut returns. They can’t curl or 
crawl...stay neat and clean. Cali, write for 
samples and Idea Kit of Red-E-Stik solutions to 
problems like yours. 


bd 


eve Rm ReSADY 
CREATIVE PRINTED SPECIALTIES 
10-K East 49th Street, N.Y.C. 17 
PLaza 1-3040 


“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE is one of our 


best sources of credit news,” 


says J. D. MacEWAN, manager, Retail 
Credit Association of Portland, Oregon. 

“Credit news in the Daily Journal is 
vital, factual and important; it is essen- 
tial to anyone making decisions in which 
the credit of individuals is involved. 

“Among our more than 1,000 member 
firms, I am sure a high proportion read 
the Daily Journal for information about 
their customers.” 


People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 
®@ General Contractors ®@ Manufacturers 
® Sub-Contractors ®@ Attorneys 
® Building Material Dealers © Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers ® Financial Firms 


Daily Jexseat-s&€ommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 
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BA : ON KNOWS 
MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500 business, farm 
and consuner magazines—a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
coverage, fastest service, highest 

accuracy. 
* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


How Business Use ppin 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
1 E. Jaclson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





and 
Reporting 
Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 
SICKLES 
Phote-Raporting SERVICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 








if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 73 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











NEW ENGLAND _ 
E QUIPMENT IDEALER 
neds © te eonenaenee 


LP-GAS EQUIPMENT ® APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 














For all the Facts on Indus- 
Y trial and Trade Market Data 
LOOK in 
industria! Marketing 1959 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 179 


for these two courses, I have been 
reading even more closely than 
usual magazines serving the adver- 
tising and industrial market. I have 
been particularly impressed by the 
quality of some of the advertise- 
ments placed in your magazine. 

Copies or proof sheets of adver- 
tisements which have enjoyed high 
readership or a good response 
would be most valuable to me for 
use in my classes. Are such ma- 
terials available without charge? 

I will certainly appreciate any 
help you can give me. 

RONALD L, TEIGEN 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
[Perhaps some IM readers would 
like to help with information or 
materials.—Ed. } 


What did that prize-winning 
exhibit leok like? 


= Just curious to know how many 
of your readers, like myself, are still 
wondering what that $1,000 exhibit 
looks like—July IM, page 67. Why 
not a picture? It certainly warranted 
one? 
D. A. PERMODA 
Advertising Manager, Illinite 
Div., Illinois Tool Works, Chi- 
cago 
[You’re not the only one who 
wanted a picture of that exhibit 
with the article—the editors of IM 
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did, too. But unfortunately, none of 
the photographs turned out, so we 
did the next best thing and ran the 
article without pictures.—Ed.] 


He says the new ‘Market 
Data Book’ is the best yet 


# I have just received my sub- 
scription copy of the 1959 Market 
Data & Directory number of IM. It 
is a monumental and most excellent 
job—much improved, I believe, over 
previous issues. 
W. H. LONG 
W. H. Long Advertising, White- 
fish Bay, Wis. 


Marked up covers speak 
of IM‘s value to Alco 


= Here are the covers from our 
office copies of the last two issues 
of IM (see illustration). The covers 
themselves speak more eloquently 
than any words of mine as to the 
value which both the public rela- 
tions and advertising departments 
place on the book. In fact, I used 
the May issue as my “bible” in pre- 
paring for the ISIM fight. To sum 
up, I think I can add, without fear 
of correction, that all of us here 
feel it is the single most valuable 
publication in the advertising field. 
DANA T. HUGHES 
Director of Public Relations, 
Alco Products, Schenectady, 
te a 
[You won't get any argument on 
that score from us.—Ed. } 
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Advertising Council, The RAEN! 
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' EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Modernization as a Sales Tool 


Increased confidence on the part of the great majority 
of American business men, which is reflected in more 
favorable statistical indicators, sets the stage for many 
producers of industrial machinery and equipment. 

Buyers may not be planning marked expansion of 
their production facilities, but they have to provide 
greater efficiency and cost reduction if they are to re- 
main competitive. And that is the sales argument which 
will make the greatest impression on industrial buyers 
today. 

Surveys and censuses of equipment in metalworking 
and other major industries almost invariably show that 
the great majority of production units are over ten 
years old. There is not an industry in America whose 
suppliers have not brought out new machines which are 
capable of producing substantial cost reduction, and 
thus have made obsolete the units they are intended to 
replace. Industrial companies which continue to use 
these old and outdated machines are paying heavily in 
terms of higher costs and more vulnerable positions in 
their respective markets. 

The only element required for a vigorous forward 
movement in industrial modernization is confidence, 
and that element is rapidly being restored. Almost all of 
the leading authorities who have been quoted recently 
on the economic outlook have agreed that the recession 
is in its final stages, having reached the leveling off 
point which precedes a general turn-up in business and 
industrial activity. 

With the return of confidence, then, the manufacturer 
of industrial machinery and equipment has a powerful 
sales argument with which to approach his markets. He 
can point out that by replacing high-cost production 
units with efficient, modern and cost-reducing ma- 
chines, the buyer will be able to turn out his products 
at prices which will make them a much more attractive 
buy. And in spite of the fact that price declines have 
not been greatly in evidence during the period of de- 
clining volume, there is no doubt about the ability of 
better products, improved designs or lower prices to 
start buyers coming into the market. 

Claims of cost reduction must of course be supported 
by documented facts. Performance data demonstrating 
improvement in production in terms of increased output 
and time savings will interest every customer anxious 
to strengthen his position in the markets he serves. And 
modernization is particularly significant in a period 
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“Business ¢ Sid. 


e will respond to the story of new and 
better products which will reduce costs and enable the 
customer to do a better competitive selling job.” 





when capital investment has lagged and industry prog- 
ress in general may have slowed down. 

The more progressive members of an industry can 
always gain a lap or two on the competition by putting 
their plants in position to turn out their products at 
lower costs than ever before. Improved design and 
product development of course go along with modern 
equipment to give the manufacturer a strong sales story 
for his own customers and prospects. The appearance 
of new and more attractive products, manufactured 
with equipment which assures rock-bottom costs and 
prices, represents a combination of values that every 
customer looking ahead to active markets will find it 
difficult to disregard. 

This is a situation to which industrial publications can 
make important contributions editorially, by showing 
what happens when a plant is modernized. Factual re- 
ports of the results of modernization will create indus- 
try sentiment in favor of making the necessary invest- 
ments now. Articles and editorials of this kind repre- 
sent an important aid to the revival of interest in capital 
investment at a time when this factor in the national 
economy has assumed remarkable strategic value. 

Industrial advertisers who have been waiting for the 
right moment to start telling the modernization story 
are beginning to realize that the time has come. Busi- 
ness confidence will respond to the story of new and 
better products which will reduce costs and enable the 
customer to do a better competitive selling job in his 


SB a/) 


. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 


own markets. 








it's Expanding 
it's Stable 
it’s Profitable 


4,000 primary plants produce 32 billion pounds 


of Meat products a year worth 18 billion dollars 


In good or bad times, the Meat industry is a big buyer of your product 


THE MARKET 


MEAT ... the giant of the food industry. 25c of every 

food dollar is spent for meat. 

1.000 primary plants produce the industry volume of 

over 30 billion pounds. 

Average annual production per plant is $4,371,000. 

Meat industry buys thousands of products and services 
. construction and plant equipment . . . ingredients. 

packaging equipment and supplies, materials handling, 

shipping and transportation, trucks and accessories . . . 

just to name a few. 

Your sales costs are low because there are fewer plants 

. . easier to reach, bigger sales per call. 

Here is a perfect market for you . . . helps you grow 

in good times, keeps you safe and steady in the lean 

years. 





THE PUBLICATION 


For 67 years, The National Provisioner has been the 
leading business magazine for the Meat Industry. 


Published weekly, it offers alert editorial timing. 


A weekly is a MUST because of weekly livestock-to- 


finished product cycle. 


The National Provisioner is the only PAID circula- 


tion publication in the industry at $6.00 per year. 


Subscription renewal rate has been close to 85% for 
the past 20 years. 


Independent survey shows readers voted “most con- 
fidence” in National Provisioner by 7 to 1 over the 
next publication, and 5 to 1 voted it “most helpful”. 


Want to know if your product fits? New 20-page brochure tells how to sell the 
18 billion dollar Meat manufacturing industry. Write for your copy. 


Published Weekly since 1891 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


@ | 15 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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here's why— 


1, Mitt & Facrory’s superior market coverage is 
based on personal identification of known speci- 
fying-buying influences — regardless of title — 
who are in charge of Production and Mainte- 
nance Engineering. They are selected at the local 
level by the men who sell these people day-in, 
day-out, week-in, week-out — the local industrial 
distributor salesmen. 


2. Mitt & Factory serves these men editorially 


as no other publication can because it is the only 
magazine that has fully appreciated the rela- 
tionship between Production and Maintenance. 
They cannot be separated —one is related to the 
other. Job function and responsibility overlap — 
particularly in the average-sized plants that 
represent the bulk of your market and the bulk 
of any publication’s circulation. 


This vital editorial is written differently, too. 
Pick up a current issue of Mitt & Facrory— 
leaf through the editorial. You'll see very 
quickly how this down-to-earth, practical “how 
to do it” material provides a useful work-a-day 
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service to the men in charge of Production and 
Maintenance Engineering. 


Small wonder, then, that Mitt & Factory oc- 
cupies the leading position in reader preference 
studies made among men known by advertisers 
to be important influences in the purchase of 
equipment and supplies used in Production and 
Maintenance Engineering. The men your sales 
force must see to sell live by this book. 
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Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 
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